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—in forcing a failure! 


ERE’S the way our Roll Test Room 

looked after we ran a Goodyear 
Airplane Wheel — under service load 
conditions—far beyond the life limits 
demanded by rigid specifications gov- 
erning the wheel’s manufacture. 


We ran it hour after hour, mile after 
mile, day after day — until it literally 
“exploded”—to find out just where the 
point of failure would be, once its 
tough limit of endurance was reached. 


By producing such failures, we pro- 
duce success—for from them we learn 
more about the characteristics of one 
of man’s oldest and most important 
inventions . . . the wheel. 


As a result—knowing where to shave 
off metal, where to bolster strength 
— we are able to build even 


GOOD*YEAR 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


greater load capacity and life expec- 
tancy into each pound of airplane 
wheel. 

Such thorough-going studies — which 
include the analysis of strain gauge, 
stress coat, load and burst tests, topped 
off by rigorous flight testing—have a 
great deal to do with the superiority of 
Goodyear Aviation Products. 


You might wonder if this tremendous 
investment in test equipment, engi- 
neering talent and research has paid 


off. 
One simple fact gives the answer: 
More aircraft land on Goodyear tires, 


tubes, wheels and brakes than on any 
other kind. 








Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, 


Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


FACILITIES + ABILITIES = EXTRA pt IN PERFORMANCE 





Flying for the U.S. Air Force as C-118A 


commoner THE GREATEST 


Latest model of the famed Douglas DC-6, the DC-6B 
represents the ultimate in this series of great, four-engine air 
transports. It was the DC-6B which flew 5700 miles from 
Los Angeles to Paris last May in 20 hours to complete 
the longest non-stop flight ever made by a commercial airliner. — 
This airplane has an outstanding record in both commercial 


and military service. Its acceptance by the flying public 


has established it as a superior profit-maker. | SERIES 


“Queen of the Fleet” on these leading airlines of the world is the famous Douglas DC-6 or DC-6B 


AA Argentine « *AIGLE AZUR French ¢ ALITALIA Italian « AMERICAN U.S. * ANA Australian ¢ BCPA Australian New Zealand * BRANIFF U.S. 
CMA Mexican * *CGTA-AA French « CONTINENTAL U.S. ¢ CPAL Canadian « DELTA-C&S U.S. » *EASTERN U.S. « FLYING TIGER U.S. 
JAL Japanese « KLM Netherlands ¢ LAI Italian ¢ *LAN Chilean * NATIONAL-U.S. » *NORTH AMERICAN U. S. « NORTHWEST U.S. ¢ PAL Philippine 
PANAGRA U.S. » PAN AMERICAN U.S. * SABENA Belgian * SAS Danish Norwegian Swedish * SLICK U.S. « SWISSAIR Swiss 
TAI French ¢ UAT French « UNITED U.S. ¢ WESTERN U.S. *Soon 


TWICE:AS MANY PEOPLE FLY} Di 


Enlist to fly 
in the 
U.S. Air Force 












|AIRLINERS EVER BUILT! 


ry) 3 Already 88 of these new turbo-compound sky. giants have been | 
ordered by the airlines. This brings to a total of 476 the number | 

of DC-6, DC-6B and DC-7 airplanes delivered by Douglas | 

, or under construction. So aerodynamically clean ...so powerful | 

f — is the DC-7 that it is the only commercial airliner making | 
scheduled non-stop flights both ways.across the United States. It is | 


designed for maximum operating profits and to bring 


SERIES the air traveler comforts never possible before. 
















These airlines are flying or have ordered 
U.S. the luxurious new Douglas DC-7 


AMERICAN AIRLINES * DELTA-C&S AIR LINES 
ppine EASTERN AIR LINES * NATIONAL AIRLINES : DOUG 
PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS +» PANAGRA 
UNITED AIR LINES 
























































AIR MAIL 


Evlogy 

Gentlemen: Your January item on the 
former Maj. Charles J. Loring, Jr., Medal 
of Honor winner, recalls many memo- 
ries of a wonderful fellow. 

As kids “down East,” Charlie and I 
lived about six blocks apart. I remember 
him in grammar school, a fellow-mem- 
ber at the Boys’ Club, as a high school 
ball player, and as a long-time member 
of the all-male choir at Portland’s Im- 
maculate Conception Cathedral. 

Charlie represented everything we 
look for in American youth and his 
record in the Air Force reflected this. 

Someone has suggested that Lime- 
stone AFB, Maine, be redesignated in 
honor of his memory—Loring AFB. I 
hope that the AFA picks up the ball on 
this proposal. There’s certain to be a 
chorus of support from the wings and 
squadrons in the Northeast. 

Robert T. Jordan 
Washington, D. C. 


Polish AF Veterans 
Gentlemen: The Polish airmen who 
fought with the Allies during World 
War II wish to inform you of the exist- 
ence of the Polish Air Force Association. 
After the Second World War when it 
became obvious that Poland was doomed 
to remain under the domination of So- 
viet Russia, the majority of the members 
of the Polish Forces chose exile. Many 
of them emigrated to different coun- 
tries and continents, but not to lose con- 
tact between each other, associations 
were formed representing the respective 
services. That is how the Polish Air 
Force Association came into being. 
The activities of the Polish Air Force 
during the last war were highly praised 
by the Allies. Many Americans of Polish 
descent volunteered for active duty in 
the Polish Air Force stationed in Great 
Britain. To be exact, the contingent 
numbered 326 men. 


Lt. Col. Tadeusz M. Czolowski, Pres. 


Polish Air Force Association 
5052 N. Menard Ave. 
Chicago 30, Ill. 


Suggestion Box 

Gentlemen: I received my January 754 
issue of Arr Force and may I say you 
certainly do not know what a good cover 
can do to a magazine. Why the heck 
you picked a stateside commando for 
the cover has got me. Besides an art 
student there’s the Communications, 
Armament, Chief Photography, Crew 
Chief and Ground Mechanics you could 
have picked from if they were battle 
returnees of World War II or Korea, 
who were fed up with the life of the 
Air Force and wanted no part of re- 
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enlistment. Sometimes I wonder what 
you fellows are thinking about when 
you put covers on the magazine. I cer- 
tainly wish you would find something 
more interesting than some person who 
hasn't had combat experience in above. 
Also, see if you cannot put some good 
stories about combat or organizations 
and what they did in combat. I’ve never 
seen a story on airdrome squadrons, and 
I can say they certainly save lots of 
fighters and bombers who could not 
make it back to the home base without 
our refueling, checking radios, etc., on 
a base set up just for this service. If you 
cannot find any such stories send out a 
questionnaire and you might get some 
valuable and interesting stories. 
Roderick Loveland 
Stamford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: May I make just one little 

gripe? I know that this is a man’s world; 

but couldn’t there be just a page or two 

put in AFA magazine for the women? 
Miss Irene P. Dehougne 
Fresno, Calif. 


Winfield Fans 

Gentlemen: I wish to comment on 
M/Sgt. Winfield’s article in the January 
issue entitled “Cause of the Pause.” 

First off, let me tell you that I have 
been a member of AFA almost since it 
was founded. Secondly, I am a veteran 
of two tours of active AF duty, also of 
a hitch in both the old active and in- 
active Reserve between World War II 
and the last conflagration in Korea. 
Presently I am a member of the Stand- 
by Reserve. Yes, I am an airman, not 
an officer. I was discharged as an Air- 
man 2/c from my last active tour and 
hold the same in the Reserve. 

In a previous letter to Am Force 
(May 1953), I mentioned my reasons 
for not reenlisting and I blamed them 
on the Career Program. Maybe I was 
wrong but underlying it all were the 
reasons mentioned by Sergeant Winfield. 
I agree with him 100 percent as those 
were the reasons why I didn’t go for 
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another “bite” of active service as much 
as I love aviation and have a deep re- 
spect for the USAF. 

Here is to a greater Air Force, once 
the things Sergeant Winfield and I re- 
ferred to are understood and taken care 
of. 

Walter L. Mock, Jr. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Congratulations to M/Sgt. 
Norman Winfield on his story “Cause of 
the Pause.” His story was, without ques- 
tion, 100 percent correct in all phases. 
However, he left out an item that I be- 
lieve should have been included (and 
I am sure it was an unintentional over- 
sight), and that was the fact that our 
separate rations were reduced ten cents 
daily, effective July 1, 1953, at a time 
when the cost of living reached a new 
high. This also has caused many un- 
favorable comments. I wrote my Con- 
gressman regarding this, and I still await 
his reply. Even our Congressmen appar- 
ently overlook the fact that we are 
voters and taxpayers, and brother, I 
mean taxpayers. , 

James S. Hall 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Gentlemen: Applause of all non-coms to 
M/Sgt. Winfield for his article “Cause 
of the Pause” in your January "54 issue, 
I wish to render one very important 
comment for the “pause” and this con- 
cerns advancement. This question should 
be directed to the Pentagon. 

What percentage of our Officer Can- 
didates selected are non-coms with six, 
seven, and eight years’ service, and 
what percentage are lower grade serv- 
icemen with one year’s service and col- 
lege education behind them? 

I am twenty-four years of age, a mas- 
ter sergeant, with seven and one-half 
years’ active service, and have been ap- 
plying for entrance into Officer Candi- 
date School since 1949. But I have not 
been selected, although my application 
has been on file in Washington. Why? 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Manufacturing skills support produca- 
bility of Fairchild J44 turbojet engines 
for pilotless aircraft. 
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. Plant 3, Mineola, N. Y. 
: This, the newest of three plants engaged in powerplant development and 
f production, symbolizes the planned growth of the Fairchild Engine 
3 Division ... and the progressive spirit of an organization that has pio- 
t neered in its field for over a quarter of a century. 
‘ Within these modern, completely equipped plants — totaling almost 
| F one million square feet of floor space —a variety of special-purpose 
powerplants are being designed and produced for me on land, at sea hitb 
and in the air. These include the J44 turbojet engine, developed by of J47 turbines, phase of large-scale | 


Fairchild for the Navy and now in volume production for each of component program. 


our Armed Services, new-type propulsion systems for 
underwater ordnance, and auxiliary aircraft engines... 
all in addition to a greatly expanding component 


ENGINE AND ax 
manufacturing program. Fair IRPLANE CORPORATION 
Today, to meet these increased responsibilities, the 


Fairchild Engine Division is growing bigger ...to CHILD 
serve America better. Lhivttione, 


| FARM! 
= VALLEY STREAM MI 
long ‘Island, New York — 





AIRCRAFT DIVISION, Hagerstown, Maryland 
ENGINE DIVISION, Farmingdale, N. Y. © GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION, Wyandanch, N. Y. 
SPEED CONTROL DIVISION, Wickliffe, Ohio © STRATOS DIVISION, Boy Shore, N. Y. 








Flight line work being done on B-52 tai 


More eight-jet giants 


are on the way 


The Boeing B-52 Stratofortress is a 
global jet bomber of remarkable, but 
as yet undisclosed, speed, capacity and 
performance. 


More of these eight-jet giants of de- 
fense are on the way. Production 
models are now taking shape in 
Boeing’s huge Seattle plant, where 
wings are being joined to fuselages. 
In addition, the airplane has been 
ordered into production at Boeing’s 


Wichita Division to provide a second 
source of B-52s. This action on the 
part of the Air Force is a result of the 
highly successful flight test program 
of the Stratofortress. It has proved 
that the aircraft is “ready for expanded 
production.” 


Boeing has invested much time and 
engineering skill in tooling up and 
getting the B-52 Stratofortress into 
production—for every hour spent in 


Boeing is now building a prototype jet transport, designed to be 


adaptable for either military or commercial use. It will fly in 1954. 


1 CREE He 


Tip is 48 feet ab we ground. 


careful preparation saves hundreds of 
man hours, and substantial sums of 
money, in turning out finished air- 
planes. Boeing’s unequaled experi- 
ence with large multi-jet aircraft is an 
important factor in its ability to pro- 
duce the new plane. 


The global B-52 bombers are guard- 
ians of world peace. The very fact of 
their existence is a powerful deterrent 
to attack. 


Boeing integrity in research, design 
and engineering created the Strato- 
fortress. You can count on Boeing to 
produce these great bombers economi- 
cally and efficiently. 


BOEING 
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AIR MAIL CONTINUED 


The answer is because I have only one 
year of college behind me, which con- 
tinues to lower my competitive standing 
far below that of the “recruits.” 

In two and one-half years my chances 
for a commission will end, and then I 
“rot” among the statistics of the AF. Do 
you think I would reenlist? Not on your 
life! Until they bring about a wiser offi- 
cer selection program, the AF will look 
dim to any career-minded man. 

Master Sergeant Winfield, I thank 
are 





Master Sergeant 


Neighbors All 

Gentlemen: In the January issue of Am 
Force an article entitled “Good Neigh- 
bors—Made, Not Born,” is featured. This 
is an excellent article on good commu- 
nity relations between an Air Force base 
and a civilian community. 

This story has been repeated at other 
AF bases, and the more work of this 
type carried out the closer will the two 
elements—the base and the town—be 
drawn together in common understand- 
ing and cooperation. 

Here at Patrick AFB, Florida, head- 
quarters of the Air Force Missile Test 
Center, we have always endeavored to 
keep a “good neighbor” policy with 
nearby communities. 

Maj. Salvatore A. Pelle, PIO 
Patrick AFB, Fla. 


Not Much Improvement 

Gentlemen: I am greatly disturbed over 
the possibility that terminal leave pay 
may be discontinued. If this should hap- 
pen, it will certainly be a blow to the 
morale of the Reserve officers now on 
active duty. 

The Reservist lives from day to day, 
never knowing when he will be returned 
to inactive status. He tries to save all 
the cash he can, but with prices the way 
they are, and with moving from place 
to place, renting as many as three living 
quarters at one time during moves, and 
many, many other expenses not gener- 
ally considered by people who write 
travel regulations, it is difficult to save 
a very substantial sum of money. So we 
have come to plan on our terminal leave 
pay as part of the money we will need 
to help tide us over during the necessary 
readjustment period following separa- 
tion from the service. True, the sum is 
not tremendous, usually less than one 

-thousand dollars, but at separation, for 
those of us who have no job in sight, it 
would make us feel much more secure. 

Why do they keep talking about im- 
proving the lot of service personnel, and 
at the same time keep taking more and 
more away? They say one thing and do 
just the opposite. That is the fastest 
way for anyone or any organization to 
lose the confidence and trust of others. 
And it seems to me that one thing the 
Air Force needs now is the trust and 
confidence of its personnel. We’ve been 
hit from so many sides lately that we 
are getting punch drunk—and I say that 
in all seriousness. 

Reserve Officer 








ON TARGET! 


Long range bomber missions 
reach their objectives through 
superior navigation, unerring 
communications and electronic 
gun-fire control—each 
of which is dependent upon 
electronic computer magnetic cores, 
magnetic amplifier magnetic cores, 
servomechanism motor cores, 
of closely maintained properties. 
Magnetic Metals Company provides essential cores 
for all of these urgent needs and is offering 
technical data upon application. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 53H 
ac ! —‘‘MICROCORES AND 
— , CENTRICORES”’ 
BULLETIN 531— “‘SELECTION 
OF MATERIAL FOR MAGNETIC 


AMPLIFIER CORES” 




















MAGNETIC METALS GomMPANY 


ELECTROMAGNETIC CORES AND SHIELDS 
HAYES AVENUE AT 21st STREET + CAMDEN 1, N.J. 
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The old Roman god Janus 
lives today in servo mechan- 
isms, instruments, and controls 
which take past information 
and use it to guide the future 
—much as Janus faced back- 
ward and forward in time, to 
symbolize past and future. 


time in your hands 





Controlled, predictable flight depends upon data concerning the immediate 
past of a flight, as well as navigational information for the course ahead. 
Time is literally in your hands with Kollsman products. 


Today our activities encompass four fields: 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
OPTICAL PARTS AND DEVICES 
MINIATURE AC MOTORS 
RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Our manufacturing and research facilities . . . our skills and talents, are 
available to those seeking solutions to instrumentation and control problems. 
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ELMHURST, NEW YORK ¢ GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA ¢ SUBSIDIARY OF Standard COIL PRODUCTS CO. INC. 








































Shooting 
the 
Breeze 





ELL, we're all moved in at our 

new offices (The Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C., for those who 
didn’t get the word last month), and 
the feeling of being in strange sur- 
roundings has pretty well worn off. 
The office-warming early in Feb- 
ruary was carefully time to coincide 
with AFA’s eighth birthday. From 
this we learned that this brand of 
frugality isn’t always wise, since the 
birthday cake that Organizational 
Director Gus Duda produced wasn’t 
entirely compatible with the libations 
that had started the celebration. It 
may be poetic justice that just three 
days later Duda and his appendix 
parted company. 

This office-warming was also some- 
thing of a welcome for Ed Hogan, 
latest addition to the AFA Head- 
quarters family. Ed is the new full- 
time Assistant to the Executive 
Director for Reserve Affairs, and will 
also turn to in an editorial way on 
the magazine side. This’ll be no great 
chore for Hogan who’s been writing 
for Air Force for some months. His 
last “outside” job for us was the arti- 
cle on page 29. His first “inside” 
stint? The lead item in “People in 
the Air News,” on page 17, whose 
subject, aptly, is Ed Hogan.—ENpb 
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MEMBERSHIP IN AFA 


AIR FORCE Magazine is mailed monthly 
to all members of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. There are several ways you can 
become a member. If you were in the 
Air Force or its predecessor services, 
you’re eligible. The $5 yearly dues 
include the magazine. Or if now on 
active duty, you can be a Service Mem- 
ber. Those interested in airpower can 
become Associate Members for $5 per 
year. The cost for CAP and AF-ROTC 
cadets is $3 per year. Details of mem- 
bership in AFA on page 80. 
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THE COVER 


If you think it’s tough to design and build today’s higher-flying, 
Mach-busting planes, take a look at what it takes to keep a man 
in the cockpit of one of them. it’s a whole science by itself, a 
science called the Physiology of Flight. The Air Force has put out 
a manual (AFM 160-30) on the subject, and we’ve borrowed from it 
for our cover this month. The figures represent the extremes of heat 
and cold imposed on man in his attempt to master the skies. These 
are just two of a great many factors involved in human engineer- 
ing. For more of ‘‘What Flying Does to Your Body,’ see page 29. 
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Americas’ northern defender 


CFIOO FLIES 2100 MILES NON-STOP AT 550 M.P.H. 





North of the American border, R.C.A.F. squadrons equipped with the jet powered 
AVRO Canada CF100 roam the perimeter of the Arctic on flights that 
exceed the range of any other interceptor in the world. 


The CF100, Mark 4, packs more firepower than that carried by any fighter 
interceptor now in service. With its radar tracking and fire control system, it 
can seek and shoot down “bandits” in any weather, day or night, and fly super- 
sonic during attacks. It can “scramble” as quickly from advance emergency 
bases at 60° below zero as it can in desert heat. 


The CF100 with its two ORENDA jets, designed and built by AVRO 
Canada, is the delight of the men who fly them. While present production 
of this potent defender is for the R.C.A.F. guarding the North, this 
versatile aircraft is capable of this variety of tactical assignments: 


1. GROUND ATTACK 2. GROUND SUPPORT FOR TROOPS 
3. PHOTO RECONNAISSANCE 4. NIGHT INTRUDER 
5. LIGHT BOMBING-MISSILE LAUNCHING 
VANCOUVER TO NORTH BAY 
2100 MILES NON-STOP AT 550 M.P.H. 


3 HOURS 50 MINUTES R.C.A.F. CFIOO MARK 3 





F/L W. J. Kobierski, Pilot 
F/L D. L. Turner, Navigator 








CALGARY 
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A.V. ROE CANADA LIMITED 


MALTON, ONTAR/O 
MEMBER OF THE HAWKER S/DDELEY GROUP 




































_— AIRPOWER in THE news | BY JAKE CULPEPPER—— 


AF ACADEMY — Battle is underway for the location of the proposed USAF 





Academy. Several Congressmen have introduced legislation calling for 
construction in their home districts. Under the bill recently passed by 
the House, AF Sec'y Talbott would be authorized to select the site. 

AF says if the bill passes the Senate this year, the Academy will prob- 
ably be started at an existing AF base on a temporary basis until a 
permanent site is chosen and completed. 








SCARWAF — Under recent SCARWAF (Special Category Army With the Air Force) 
transfer agreement signed with Army, all aviation engineer units and 
many of the 27,000 SCARWAF members are to be gradually absorbed by the 
AF beginning this July. AF has agreed to accept all Army personnel 
(except Regular officers) who transfer voluntarily. No one will be 
forced to transfer without his consent. 





AF DOLLARS — Budget for FY '55 reduces total defense spending by about $4 
billion from FY '54 while increasing AF budget from $15.6 billion to 
$16.2 billion. President Eisenhower announced a program of 137 AF wings 
by 1957 in his annual budget message which stated that 126 of these 
would be combat wings augmented by appropriate combat support units. 














ECONOMY — Economy in AF is getting continuing emphasis through the AF Man- 
power Management Training Program at George Washington Univ., Washington, 
De. C. Number of senior AF officers attending that course is now ap- 
proaching 1,500. . . . Special training devices are being widely used 
throughout the AF to simulate the environmental and operational situa- 
tions normally encountered by crews and pilots in actual flight— 
instrument trailers, flight simulators, radar bombing trainers, navi- 
gation and gunnery trainers, etc. All such devices permit vital AF training 
without need for actual flights. AF says the economy inherent in this 
program is spectacular. A recent study by Operational Analysis of 
only five such programs within Air Training Command reveals that an 
additional $30 million per month would be required to carry out similar 
training in the air. 











THE _ PLANES — Under FY '55 budget plans, AF will see its number of active air- 
craft increased from 21,000 in June, this year, to 22 22,000 by mid-1955. 
- e e Only one-fourth of current USAF flying time is in jets. Total 
of AF jet flight hours is now nearing the five million mark. ... AF 
has awarded a $2 million contract to the Fresno Division of North Ameri- 
can for reconditioning battle weary F-86 Sabrejets. .. . Sweptwing 
Republic F-84F Thunderstreaks are slated to replace war-tested F-84G 
Thunderjets at two SAC bases in near future. But AF has canceled orders 
for fifteen percent of its orders for F-84Fs in favor of the newer 
North American F-100 Super Sabre. Also canceled were thirty-three Martin 
B-57 twin-jet bombers, the US version of the British Canberra. 


























CAP — Four countries (Chile, Peru, Venezuela, and Cuba) have been added to 
the list of sixteen nations slated to take part in the 1954 Interna- 
tional Cadet Exchange. One hundred and forty Civil Air Patrol cadets 
will visit twenty nations under auspices of the program July 21 to 
August 12. Same number of foreign cadets will visit US as guests of 

CAP wings. 





A CHANGE— Revised elements of the Directorate of Procurement and Production 
(Continued on the following page) 






































Engineering are: Small Business Office, Programs Control Group, Procure- 
ment Policy Division, Production Engineering Division, and Equipment 
Division. Features of the new set-up include integration of guided 
missiles with piloted aircraft in areas of programming, procurement, 
policy, and production engineering, and formation of separate office for 
small business affairs. Production Engineering Division is now focal 


point for all matters pertaining to production program for aircraft, 
piloted and pilotless. 





PROGRESS — The Air University has broken ground for the first of ten build- 
ings of a new educational center at AU's Air Command and Staff School, 
Maxwell AFB, Ala. The $5 million program includes five academic buildings 
and five quarters for bachelor officers. 








rT 
| NEW SHOP — ARDC has formed an AF Personnel and Training Research Center with 
headquarters at Lackland AFB, Tex. New Center was formed by integrat- 
ing three former ARDC human research units—The Human Resources Research 
| Center, Lackland AFB; thé Human Resources Research Institute, Maxwell 
| AFB, Ala.; and the Personnel Research Directorate of the Human Factors 
Operations Research Laboratories, Bolling AFB, D.C. Col. Herbert N. 
Cowless, former commander of Human Resources Research Center, has been 
named acting commander of the Center. Its work will include scientific 
research programs on the selection, classification, assignment, profi- 
ciency evaluation, and training of airmen and officer personnel, as well as 
crews and teams of individuals, involved in AF ground and air operations. 








== 





STAFF — Retirements: Maj. Gen. Eugene L. Eubank on December 313 Maj. Gen. 
Clements McMullen, oldest active pilot in AF, in February. ... New 
assignments: Maj. Gen. Robert E. L. Eaton, commander of 6th Allied Tac- 
tical AF; Brig. Gen. Richard H. Carmichael, commander of 2lst Air 
Division, SAC; Maj. Gen. William 0. Senter, commander, Oklahoma City 
AMA; Brig. Gen. Maurice A. Preston, commander of 4th.Air Division, SAC; 
Brig.Gen. Joseph D. C. Caldara, commander of 15th AF; Brig. Gen. Charles 
B. Dougher, commander of 5th Air Division; Brig. Gen. John B. Gary, 
commander of 35th Air Division; and Brig. Gen. Arthur L. McCullough, 
commander of MATS' 1503d Air Transport Wing, in Japan. (See pages 17 and 
18 for additional staff changes.) 
































MATS — Military Air Transport Service hauled more than 500,000 passengers and 
patients during 1953 without a fatality. Three MATS divisions—Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Continental—carried 471,000 passengers and 57,000 
patients. Also flown were 82,000 tons of priority cargo and mail. ... 
On April 1 two MATS services—Air Rescue Service and Flight Service— 
will be transferred from Washington, D. Ce, to Orlando, Fla. A third 
MATS service, Air Photographic and Charting Service, moved to Orlando 
from Philadelphia about a year agoe 














SHORT SNORTS — Another blow to morale of Armed Forces will take place April 1 
when sales of liquor by the bottle will be stopped at messes and clubs 
of military installations in the ZI. .. . A recent Navy regulation 
requires its officers to wear swords for dress purposes again. « e - 
Fifth Armed Forces Day will be May 15 under the same slogan as last 
year, "Power for Peace." .. . Palm Beach International Airport, Fla., 
is now Palm Beach Air Force Base. 





MORE SNORTS — B-29 and RB-29 crew tours in FEAF have been extended from six 
to twelve months. . . . Pentagon is not affected by recent WAF cutbacks. 
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As the nerve centers of the body control our every move .. . so Electronics dominates 
the vast air space in which we fly. Here at Air Associates we know the electronics needs of aviation, for we 
began operating in this exacting field prior to World War Il. Our Engineering staff is competent and 
paces the industry in the design and development of electronic systems for all types of functions, civil or military. 
Because of past performance we stress our capabilities to attack the complexities of new frontiers in this 
field. To the aviation company which faces new difficulties of subcontract... 
design . -. or light weight, more compact, higher performance equipment . . . quality production 
and longer service life ... we suggest a talk with our engineers . . . become acquainted 
with the broad scope of our facilities. We serve leaders in aviation design and production... 


We'll be honored to add your company to this ever growing list. 


“DO MORE BUSINESS ... REALIZE MORE PROFIT WITH AIR ASSOCIATES’ EQUIPMENT”? 


PR E'S Se NF 








SOCIATES, INC. 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 





DIVISIONS: ATLANTA * CHICAGO + DALLAS + GLENDALE » HACKENSACK * MIAMI © ORANGE + TETERBORO Qxeemmtten 

















AC is now producing — in volume — these com- 
plex, high-precision, electro-mechanical devices 
for the Armed Forces: 


e “A” Series Gun-Bomb-Rocket Sights 
e A-1A Bombing Navigational Computers 
e T-38 Fire Control System for the Skysweeper 


* 


Would you like employment offering travel and educational 
opportunities? We invite graduate electronic, mechanical, 
servo and field service engineers to write our Salary Per- 
sonnel Department for booklet “You and Your Future.” 


DEFENSE PRODUCTS of High Quality af Low Cost DELIVERED ON TIME 


A modern cold room at AC where functional tests 
on equipment are made under controlled conditions. 


Giving Defense Products 
- the 





In the AC plants will be found not only the latest machine-tool 
equipment of every description, but also the very newest and 
finest in testing facilities — 


e complete testing laboratories e humidity chambers 

e electronic computing brain e darkrooms 

e high-altitude test chambers e screened rooms for elimina- 

e vibration-testing equipment tion of outside electrical 

e@ sound rooms interference 

e cold rooms — to 100° below e standards rooms for main- 
zero F taining basic standards for 


e high-temperature rooms electrical test equipment 


Years of experience in producing complex electro-mechanical 
devices for the Armed Forces makes AC a logical choice to 
engineer, develop and build any new devices of a similar nature 
which may be under consideration by your organization. 


AY 


Es 
AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION [Sas GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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By Wilfred Owen 





Air Activities of Fargo, N. D., is noted for spraying native 
mosquitos and dusting Dakota crops. But the air age shows 
what you can do with your headquarters in Fargo. Today owner 
Duane Strand’s planes are working on locusts in the Middle 
East and India, as well as spraying coconut trees in Indonesia 
and cork trees in Portugal. And now Bolivia would like to have 
the boys from Fargo spray cotton. 

= & = 
y A new, long distance, non-stop record was recently set 
by a DC-6B manned by a French crew. The trip was all 
the way from Los Angeles to Paris, a flight of 5,700 miles, 
and 1,800 miles farther than the previous non-stop record. 
The time: 20 hours and 28 minutes. 
& & a 


When the aircraft carrier Wasp had trouble in Hong Kong 





Harbor’s tricky tide, planes on deck were revved up to help 
bring her around in a difficult turn. 
& & 2 
The non-military agencies of the US government oper- 
ate 949 planes—one of the biggest civilian fleets in the 
world. 
& = e 
In the air age, going to a fire fast isn’t always best. The 
Forest Service is reported to favor the almost extinct Ford tri- 
motor plane for many of its fire-fighting operations because it 
carries a heavy load out of a small field and goes so slow. 





& ® 2 
D At St. Moritz, according to the Swiss National Tourist Office, 


skiers who are in too much of a hurry to use the ski lifts can 








get lifted to the summits of nearby peaks and glaciers by Super 
Piper aircraft. 
a = = 

Housing today’s giant aircraft makes yesterday’s housing 
problem look simple. Boeing’s new hangar built to accommo- 
date four B-52 Stratofortresses has an unobstructed doorway 
780 feet long and sixty-five feet high. Total cost to keep a roof 
over B-52s: five million dollars: 

= = cod 

About 3,000 helicopters iiave been produced in the 
United States. American manufacturers are currently work- 
ing on thirteen different models. 

= = & 

The average length of trip for passengers on standard air 
flights is about half what it is for coach travel—481 miles for 
first class and 964 miles for tourist. Tourist fares average 4.25 
cents per mile compared to six cents for first class. 

% ¢ * 


At Pendleton, Ore., the airport makes money through the 
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operation of sixty-five commercial enterprises, including a riding 
club, wrestling matches, and chicken raising. 
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to offer faster service with 


SUPER-C CONSTELLATIONS 








She NA fused / Maw 2 Mn Spnition 


meets the 
operating needs 
of every plane 


No single type of ignition equipment is 
the final solution to every operating 
problem. That’s why Bendix approaches 
each new assignment with an open mind. 
The particular type of ignition system 
recommended is decided on the basis of 
meeting individual requirements forecon- 
omy, performance and dependability. 


Of one thing you can be certain, from the 
broad Bendix experience and unrivaled 
facilities will come ideas and products 
tailored to your needs. For piston, jet, 
turbo-jet or rocket engines every com- 
ponent part of your ignition system will 
meet the uncompromising standards of 
quality established by Bendix over a 
quarter of a century ago. 


This combination of facilities and skill is 
ready to go to work for you in the solu- 
tion of any ignition problem from plan- 
ning to finished product. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, 
turbo-jet engines and rocket motors .. . ignition 
analyzers ... radio shielding harness and noise filters 
ee. switches ... booster coils .. . electrical connectors. 


rere \S Bee SCINTILLA MAGNETO iis rT 


=e. NEW York 





Wad _ Y | ' | hes | Export Sales: stp ee reatie 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia’ Avenue, 
Burbank, California ¢ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan ¢ 512 West Ave., Jenkintown, 
Pa. ¢ Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Ave, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin e¢ 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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Ed Hogan 


Last fall, when the Air Reserve Asso- 
ciation merged with Air Force Associa- 
tion, AFA became the only independent 
airpower organization in the country. 
One of the many beneficial results of the 
merger was AFA’s decision to bolster 
headquarters’ staff with an assistant to 
AFA’s Executive Director James H. 
Straubel. The new man would be 
charged with coordinating and carrying 
out plans, policies, and directives on Air 
Reserve and Air National Guard mat- 
ters. He’d be, in fact, an assistant for 
reserve (small “r’’) affairs. 

Creation of the position reflected 
AFA’s keen awareness of the contribu- 
tion members of the reserve components 
are making to strengthening our nation’s 
airpower. It indicates a necessary recog- 
nition of their importance to security— 
and survival—in the Air Age. 

AFA found the man for the job right 
in its own back yard. He turned out to 


be a long-time contributor to Am Force 
Magazine, Edmund F. Hogan. So (and par- 
don the expression ), “Welcome aboard, 
Ed Hogan.” 

Hogan’s a reservist who, like many 
other WW II veterans, spent two years 
on active duty during the Korean war. 
As a Stars and Stripes correspondent, he 
worked closely with the 12th and 15th 
Air Forces in the Mediterranean a scrap 
and a half ago and:after V-E Day vol- 
unteered for service in the Far East 
where he made his way around the 14th 
and 5th Air Forces. During the Korean 
sctap he served in Eastern Air Defense 
Force and as Associate Editor of Flying 
Safety Magazine. Last year he served as 
a special consultant on the 50th Anni- 
versary of Powered Flight to the Office 
of Public Information, Hq., USAF. 

No stranger to Amr Forces’s columns, 
he has written “ANG Angles” for several 
months. Hogan, a veteran newsman and 
writer, also authored “The Needs of 
War: Spur to Air Progress” (Dec. ’53). 
One of his last free-lancing acts before 
joining AFA was a two-part series on 
the physiology of flight, which wena 
on page 29 of this issue, 


Airpower to Richard Stanton Wolfe was 
a living, breathing thing. And in 1947 
when a group of airpower enthusiasts 
banded together at Columbus, Ohio, 
Dick was the heartbeat of the meeting. 
He’d dreamed it, planned it, directed it. 
When that meeting adjourned, AFA’s 
first convention was history. An Air 


Force major in WW II, Wolfe’s interest - 


in aviation never flagged. He was not 





only a charter member of AFA, but car- 
ried the gold card of life membership. 
On December 27, 1953, Columbus lost 
a leading civic leader, and AFA a cham- 
pion. For on that day, while cruising in 
Caribbean water, Dick Wolfe, 46, died. 


When crusty four-star Gen. John K. 
Cannon, 62, decided it was time to re- 





Partridge Everest 


tire, it caused a burst of promotional 

activity around the Pentagon, and fur- 

nished the USAF with one of its biggest 
(Continued on following page) 
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PEOPLE IN THE AIR NEWS 


CONTINUED 








Landon Rawlings 


shake-ups. After thirty-six years’ service, 
“Uncle Joe” was doffing his blues for 
mufti. Thirty-three of those years he’d 
spent as a flyer. As an instructor he'd 
taught many a fledgling, including Gen- 
erals Vandenberg, Twining, and LeMay. 
His retirement left open Tactical Air 
Command’s CG slot. It will be filled by 
Gen. Otto P. Weyland, 52, whose FEAF 
post goes to Lt. Gen. Earle E. Partridge. 
Presently Deputy Chief of Staff, Opera- 
tions, Partridge, 53, gets not only FEAF 
but his fourth star. Partridge’s successor 
is Lt. Gen. Frank F. Everest, 49. In Europe, 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO chief, 
acquired a new deputy when AF Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, Materiel, Lt. Gen. Orval 
R. Cook was named to succeed retiring 
Gen. Thomas T. Handy, USA. Replacing 
Cook, 55, who was also nominated for 
full general, is Lt. Gen. Bryant L. Boatner, 


46, AF’s present Inspector General. Maj. 
Gen. Truman H. Landon, 49, Partridge’s 
assistant at Operations, was named for 
Boatner’s job and for a third star. An- 
other change outside the Pentagon was 
the promotion of Air Materiel’s com- 
mander, Edwin W. Rawlings, 49, to four- 
star rank (making nine full generals for 
the AF. The Army has seven, the Ma- 
rine Corps one, and the Navy six full 
admirals). And finally, fittingly enough 
with the retirement of the AF’s veteran 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon, Chief of Staff 
Nathan F. Twining became the AF’s 
ranking general. 


Last year at AFA’s Convention in 
Washington, D. C., Dr. Ivan A. Getting, 
youthful (42), brilliant (Rhodes scholar), 
physicist and vice president (engineer- 
ing and research) of Raytheon Mfg. Co., 
told the Airpower Symposium (Am 
Force, Oct. 53): “We cannot afford 
not to push science to the utmost. .. . 
It is our basic material defense.” That 
the USAF was willing to “push science” 
was indicated in a letter from Chief of 
Staff General Twining to Getting. “The 


Wolfe 





AF is fortunate in being able to utilize 
your knowledge,” wrote Twining, re- 
appointed him chairman of the Elec- 
tronics and Communications Panel of 
the Scientific Advisory Board, USAF. 
As former Chief Scientist of the Air 
Force, Dr. Getting would feel right at 
home. 


Col. Winston Peabody Wilson, 42, born 
in Arkadelphia, Ark., was named to suc- 
ceed another Razorback—Maj. Gen. Earl 
T. Ricks—as chief of the AF Division, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau. A graduate of 
Hendrix College, Conway, Ark., Wilson 
enlisted in Little Rock’s 154th Observa- 
tion Squadron as an aviation mechanic. 





Wilson 


Getting 


Commissioned a second lieutenant in 
1940, Wilson was rated an aerial ob- 
server. Three years later he received a 
pilot’s rating. Specializing in reconnais- 
sance, he commanded the 16th Photo 
Squadron in 1944. At WW II's end he 
was chief of reconnaissance for PA- 
COUSA. Leaving the service in *46, he 
was recalled in 1950, coming to Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Ricks. In July of last 
year, Wilson was named acting chief of 
the Air Force Division of the National 
Guard Bureau, to ailing General Ricks 
(“People in the Air News,” Feb. ’54). 
In succeeding General Ricks, Wilson 
will receive the star of a_ brigadier 
general.—END 
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Serving the Aviation Industry 


. .. as prime contractors to the United States Government and 
sub-contractors to Lockheed, Northrop, Douglas, Convair and 
Westinghouse. 
Contact Rheem Aircraft and Missile Division for answers to AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


your production problems. 


RHEEM Manufacturing Company +++ Aircraft Division, Downey, California 
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BIGGER PUNCH—Two squads of hard-hitting Marines— demo tration of airborne assault techniques. The huge 
26 men with full battle equipment—charge out of this XHR2S was designed especially to meet the Marine 
new Sikorsky helicopter’s wide-open nose door in a_ Corps’ need fora big, fast, highly maneuverable helicopter. 


eke 


WORLD'S MOST POWERFUL HELICOPTER 
FLIES FOR THE MARINE CORPS 


c.,.J 


Recs. 


PRACTICAL DESIGN— Location of two R-2800 engines in _ shell doors and built-in ramp permit rapid loading and un- 
high, outboard pods leaves the fuselage open and loading. The helicopter compares in size to a twin-engined 
clear for passengers, vehicles or other cargo. Wide clam- airliner. A commercial model, the S-56, will be built later. 














BUILT FOR BATTLE—Sikorsky Aircraft’s 
rugged XHR2S, the most powerful helicopter 
now flying, was designed to carry out modern 
vertical assault tactics. It has flown with 
over 6,500 pounds of payload, and at speeds 
well over 150 m.p.h. with landing gear re- Si KO RSK Y Al RC RAFT 
n- tracted into engine pods. Five-bladed main 
ed rotor and the tail both fold mechanically BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
o for easy stowage and handling aboard ship. One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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only airplane designed and built from stem to stern to handle 
big bulk military loads is the C-119 “Flying Boxcar”. Fully 


equipped troops, guns, ammunition, road-building machinery, 


Sees 


helicopters . . . these and countless other types of bulk military 
loads are shipped to every part of the world at an impressively 
low cost per ton mile delivered in the Fairchild C-119. 

Designed especially to load, fly and unload big bulky cargoes, 
the “Flying Boxcar” is flying everywhere in the service of Ameri- 


ca’s Armed Forces and those of the United Nations. 


Al AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


IRCHILD 


MARYLAND In production soon, the C-123 For the coming American jet age, 
advance base military carrier. the M-186 Jet Transport. 
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GERMANS are ready to join in Western Defense, 

at 4 withseverything we'll let them have, including a new air 
#5 we) force—if and when.” 

Fh ee That’s the way a high-ranking American officer sum- 

) marized it for me, in SHAPE headquarters near Paris. He 
te: meant, of course, if and when the F rench government rati- 
| fies the European Defense Coni: treaty, bringing 













KARLSRUH Germany into the defense ns of Europe 
. ad the world. 
os ae Another officer, with ghtly less rank but cansiderable 
Pe more feeling put in his word: 
J fe “No if aout it. It’s when—and I don’t mean maybe!” 


_ After®séin@ hedging, his senior agreed. It’s when. In 
. _ LeeesSGorés of interviews with military and civilian officials of 
‘peo J the United States and Germany, as well as our allied 
nations, I learned that the majority of them expects the 
very pressure of events to bring a reluctant French gov- 
ernment to ratify. They will close the books on past wars 
and open a new ledger with Germany on the asset side in 
the fight against world communism. 
(Continued on following page) 


By 0. K. Armstrong | 
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THE NEW WEST GERMAN AIR FORCE 





CONTINUED 





The German people will do their part to de- 
fend their homeland and the free nations, 
says Dr. Theodor Blank (above), of West 
Germany’s Defense Ministry. West Germany’s 


Just in case the French government is still hesitant about . 


bringing its thinking up to 1954 reality, it is clear as sun- 
shine that Germany will be given the green light by other 
Western powers to proceed with the creation of its own 
military strength. That was at least implied in the warning 
that Secretary of State John Foster Dulles threw in the 
teeth of European statesmen generally and the French in 
particular last December in Paris when he declared: 

“If the EDC is to be created, it will have to be soon. 
If not, the United States will be forced into an agonizing 
reappraisal of its own basic policy.” 

“We are ready when you are,” declared Dr. Theodor 
Blank, who holds the West German Government’s Defense 
Ministry “portfolio in waiting” (as one of his subordinates 
calls it). “We are ready and anxious to do our part in de- 
fense of our homeland and the free nations. Last Septem- 
ber’s elections indicated how our people feel about it. They 
don’t want any more war, but they don’t like slavery, 
either.” 

From Dr. Blank’s own office I obtained the figures agreed 
upon by leaders of the North Atlantic treaty countries for 
Germany's initial contribution to the European defense. 
I checked the matter with the United States authorities at 
SHAPE and in Germany. Wrapped up in one neat pack- 
age, here it is. 

Western Germany is to furnish twelve ground divisions— 
six infantry divisions, four armored, and two mechanized 
divisions—plus some naval strength mainly for coastal de- 
fense on the Baltic Sea. A new tactical air contingent, com- 
posed of twenty wings, and a total of 1,500 planes will be 
the German air contribution to EDC. The bulk of these 
—tentatively 900—will be late model jet fighters. 

“You can be assured our planes will be manned by pilots 
and personnel capable of performing their mission effec- 
tively,” the German Defense Ministry spokesman told me. 

Behind his words lay the result of a hot fight among the 
NATO negotiators over Germany. The fight was kept under 
wraps, never hitting the headlines. But it went on, hammer 
and tongs, for weary months, long after there was agree- 
ment that Germany should furnish ground troops. It raged 
over the burning question: 

Shall Germany be allowed an air force at all? 
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initial contribution to European defense is 
shown graphically above. Twenty wings with 
some 1,500 planes (900 of them jets) will 
make up the new West German tactical AF. 


Bear in mind a little history. From the time the North 
Atlantic treaty was signed in April 1949, the big problem 
was what to do with Germany. The geographical facts of 
life had forced the realization that there can be no ade- 
quate defense of Europe without Germany. The majority 
of the treaty nations, including such victims of Nazi aggres- 
sion as Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, were ready to 
admit the new democratic government of Western Ger- 
many into the alliance. But not France. Understandably, in 
the light of past experience with German invasions, French 
leaders were reluctant to yield. When General Eisenhower 
took command of SHAPE in February 1951, and many 
times during his tour of duty, he made it clear that Ger- 
many would have to be included with some active and 
measurable participation. 

But the French were adamant about admitting Germany 
to the NATO partnership. As a substitute, they came up 
with the scheme of the European Defense Community. 
Germany would be a member, along with France, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg. These nations would 
furnish military quotas, not as national units, but as mem- 
bers of a truly European defense force. Thus there could 
never be another “German Army,” nor another German 
General Staff to plot aggression. 

Getting down to cases on what Germany should con- 
tribute to an EDC force, there was early agreement on 
ground troops. At that time the plan was to hold the Rus- 
sians on the Rhine, if possible. If the Germans wanted to 
furnish infantry, artillery, machine guns, and auxiliary units 
to slow up the invaders, that was all right with the French. 

But a German air force was another thing. By virtue of 
total victory, the occupying powers had decreed that never 
again should Germans build or fly military airplanes. As for 
civilian aircraft, the Germans couldn’t build or fly them 
either—unless and until treaties.of peace made some con- 
cessions, such as use of commercial planes if made in fac- 
tories of victorious nations. It has been a policy of no planes, 
no gliders, no blueprints. On several occasions, German 
boys were arrested for flying paper-and-stick models! 

At the time of the Berlin Airlift, former German pilots 
begged to be allowed to fly the shuttle bringing in the food 
and fuel. They were curtly refused. Many of them got jobs 
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at Rhine-Main Airport at Frankfurt or Templehof in Berlin, 


loading and unloading the cargoes, now and then glancing 
longingly into the cockpits. 

From many visits to West Germany and many contacts 
with government officials, industrialists, and leaders of busi- 
ness and labor since the close of the war, I know there was 
growing resentment against the policy of no commercial 
airlines. The Germans well understood why the occupying 
authorities were against any future German military air- 
craft, but the prohibition of commercial flying was a de- 
vice, they felt, for eliminating competition. 

With this public sentiment in mind, officials of the new 
Bonn government listened to the hot NATO discussion 
from the sidelines. Then, brought in to be told that their 
defeated country would be permitted ground troops, the 
German negotiators played a card of their own. They 
agreed that EDC was a sound idea and that they would 
try to get approval from the Bundestag. But how about an 


air force? Wouldn't it be good tactics to have at least a 
defensive air arm right up near the front line of any pos- 
sible aggression? ; 

Allied negotiators said that would have to be decided 
later. The German spokesmen consulted leathery old 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. What that shrewd leader of 
a rapidly recovering Germany said is not on record, of 
course, but his representatives came back and told. NATO 
in effect: 

“Sorry, but we much prefer a balanced military force, 
which means an air unit, in keeping with modern defense 
needs.” When allied negotiators tried to argue the matter, 
the Germans firmly asserted they would take EDC in one 
package—air force and all—or mtification might be “greatly 
delayed.” So an agreement was reached, and the German 
Bundestag came up with its ratification. Dr. Adenauer’s re- 
sounding victory at the polls indicated that his course met 

(Continued on following page) 


Berlin Airlift. West Germans pitched in, loaded and unloaded the fleets of 
aircraft that shuttled to and from the blockaded city. But former German 
pilots got a brushoff when they begged to be allowed to fly relief planes. 
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West Germany’s Konrad Adenauer. His Victory 
at the polls indicated grassroots approval. 


with general approval at the grassroots of West Germany. 

Besides the German attitude, two things weighed heavily 
in favor of a new German air force, and tipped the scales 
toward the decision. First, the stark fact of the growing 
Soviet airpower in East Germany. Second, the inescapable 
realization that airpower is, and will continue to be, the 
great deterrent to any advance of Soviet military forces 
westward into Europe. 

At Camp Wentorf, near Hamburg, the largest assembly 
point in West Germany for refugees from the Soviet zone, 
I talked to the former shop foreman of a factory in Saxony. 
He had taken part in the uprisings of last June, and had 
escaped one jump ahead of the secret police. This refugee 
had been a German paratrooper in World War II. A close 
relative is an officer in the Volkspolizei, the East German 
branch of the Red Army. 

“Near my home at Grossenheim in Saxony is an airfield, 
where there are twelve jet fighters. They are Russian MIG- 
15s. There they are training young German pilots as fast 
as they can turn them out. Veteran pilots of the Korean 
war—Russians, Czechs, Poles, and other eastern Europeans 
—often show up for refresher courses or as instructors.” 

From such authentic sources, buttressed by other reports, 
an accurate picture of the military strength of the Soviet 
Union in East Germany can be built up. As of early 1954, 
we know that the Soviets have twenty-three “marching 
divisions” in their zone of Germany, equipped and ready 
to go. In addition, there are nine supporting divisions, with 
anti-aircraft and other auxiliiary units. This is the mech- 
anized, highly mobile striking force, the spearhead for any 
aggressive attack westward. 

As for the German military force in the Soviet zone, 
there were 120,000 men under arms before the uprisings 


Last June’s riots caused Soviets to increase 
their strength in East Germany. At right, 
East Berlin rioters rip up a Red banner. 
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of last June. Now the number is around 190,000, the best 
organized of which are 45,000 in the Army Group North, 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Hermann Rentsch, with head- 
quarters at Pasewalk: All are supplied with Soviet heavy 
equipment, artillery, and tanks of type T-34 and T-43. 

Actual strength of the Soviet ground forces in East Ger- 
many has increased very little in numbers since 1947, as 
the divisions have remained about constant. However, oper- 
ationally they have been vastly improved. Weapons and 
equipment have been modernized, principally from Ger- 
man factories. Bridges, cables and other lines of commu- 
nication, barracks, and all other military installations have 
been enormously strengthened. 

The Communist build-up is most impressive in terms of 
airpower. In late 1948, there were only a few Soviet planes 
in East Germany. Today there are between 1,100 and 1,200, 
of which 700 are the latest MIG jets. The remainder are 
light or medium bombers. This may not seem a high pro- 
portion of the total Soviet strength of 20,000 planes, but 
is significant in the light of the intense program of training 
which got under way in 1951, when all pretense that pilots 
were given instruction “for sports and pleasure” was dropped 
and the creation of a true Communist air force began. 

There are now about 5,000 in the “People’s German Air 
Force,” organized as the First Air Division. Cottbus, 
Kamenz, and Bautzen are the most important centers for 




















President Eisenhower’s feeling that airpower is 
a major deficiency in West Europe’s defense has 
been echoed by his successors at SHAPE—Generals 
Ridgway and Gruenther. At left, Eisenhower with 
NATO’s Gen. Lauris Norstad during an inspection 
of air bases in West Germany in April 1951. 


ground-school training, conducted under the strictest Soviet 
supervision. , 

Fields for flying training, such as the one at Grossen- 
heimer, dot the eastern area. Runways have been resur- 
faced and lengthened, and all necessary facilities have been 
added to maintain the more than 700 jets and 400 sup- 
porting planes. 

I talked to an escapee who had been a welder in a steel 
plant. He told of the spasmodic, but always feverish, prep- 
arations made to install anti-aircraft weapons all over the 
eastern zone. But, he added, the Russians are now afraid 
to let the Germans man them. “Behind every German anti- 
aircraft soldier stands a Russian with a gun at his side,” he 
commented. 

Apparently this distrust is even more marked in the case 
of guided missiles. At the close of the war, the Soviets 
seized every German scientist they could who might know 
something about jet engines, radar in general, and guided 
missiles in particular. How much feet-dragging there has 
been on the part of the Germans, with perhaps a little 
sabotage on the side, is hard to estimate. But we know 
there are guided-missile bases, and we know they are 
aimed westward. 

Largest of the military-plane factories in the Soviet 
Union is just outside Moscow. Assembly plants are scat- 
tered over many communities of East Germany and the 
satellite areas of eastern Europe. We know, and the Rus- 
sians know that we know, where to pinpoint them on our 
intelligence maps. The shortest distance to these facilities 
is from West Germany itself. It is no secret that United 
States officials in SHAPE backed the plan for a new Ger- 
man air force. 

As Brig. Gen. William P. Nuckols, US Air Force, chief 
of public relations for SHAPE, has said, “In the face of 
Soviet air strength, not to make use of any German air 
potential would be militarily unrealistic.” 

Here is where the second factor, the use of a German 
air force as a deterrent to Soviet attack, comes in. Despite 
all the optimistic reports from SHAPE, all three top com- 
manders—Eisenhower, Ridgway, and now Gruenther—have 
said that airpower is one of western Europe’s major de- 
ficiencies. At the close of 1953, we could count only 4,000 
planes assigned to Gen. Lauris Norstad at NATO. About 
half this number are American, for the most part fighters 
and fighter-bombers. This does not include the US Stra- 

(Continued on following page) 
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tegic Air Command, nor the Royal Air Force retained 
under British command, nor the military aircraft already 
on Spanish bases. Greatest «weakness is in all-weather inter- 
ceptors. There are so few effective French military planes 
that when the 1953 air demonstration was planned for 
North Africa, the French air command told the American 
embassy in Paris that they would be glad to participate, 
provided the US could lend them a few planes for the 
show. 

Now, the Germans I talked with say they want no more 
war. They know they lost the last one, and their destroyed 
cities are constant reminders of what effective airpower 
can do. So long as their own rearmament might precipitate 
a Russian attack, the great majority of German citizens 
were against it. 

Here was the basis for the “neutralist” feeling, which 
ran high from 1948 until 1951. Adenauer’s opposition, the 
Social Democrat Party, actively supported the policy of a 
neutral Germany as the only way to get the occupation 
powers to go home and to unite Germany. “Ohne mich” 
(“without me,” “count me out”) was the word, especially 
among war veterans and youth. 

Throughout 1951 it began to be apparent that talk of a 
neutral, unarmed, united Germany was a Communist prop- 
aganda booby trap. Added to that was the conviction that 
the Russians will never move westward, and hence will 
never start a major war, unless they have a favorable bal- 
ance of airpower. As Dr. Hermann Punder, member of the 
Bundestag from Cologne and chairman of the majority 
(Christian Democrat) party, explained it: 

“This concept put a new light upon our rearming. It 
gave hope of preventing war and at the same time working 
toward the restoration of unity through liberation of our 
eastern areas from Communist enslavement. Under the old 
concept of ‘hold them at the Rhine and finally drive them 
back,’ Germany was destined to be the major battleground 
for the next—the atomic war. 

“We know that the Soviet masters do not fear the land 
armies of the West, for there they have us outnumbered, 
in Europe as elsewhere. But we know also how greatly 
they fear the striking force of superior air strength. As we 
make our contribution of air strength, the Soviet fear of 
attacking the free world will increase and the likelihood of 
war will decrease.” 

In addition, I learned that the plan for the German air 
force included, without announcement or fanfare, these 
additional agreements: 
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The United States was to step up its air strength in 
Europe, and especially in Germany, against the possibility 
of a “desperation attack” by the Soviets when German air 
training actually starts. This build-up began in late 1952, 
and increased in tempo throughout 1953, despite failure of 
France and several other nations to ratify the EDC treaty. 

The initial number of 1,500 planes will be subject to 
increase if conditions require. 

West German veterans of World War II may be admitted 
to the new air force if they meet the usual requirements. 
This ran counter to the wishes of both the British and 
French, who vigorously advocated selection of German air 
force personnel by conscription only from non-veterans. 

All German units, including the air force, will be admit- 
ted to the alliance on an equal basis with those of all other 
nations in EDC, and ultimately in NATO. German air force 
staff officers will integrate all plans with the European 
Defense Community staff. 

The new German air force will be tactical, or defensive, 
in character. This was not only a concession to French and 
other allied demands, but was in keeping with the wishes 
of the German people themselves. Dr. Blank expressed the 
new polity thus: 

“The very acceptance of the idea .of the European De- 
fense Community sprang from the conviction that a supra- 
national European army was the best way to avert the 
revival of so-called German militarism. In our preparatory 
steps, much labor has been devoted to insuring that the 
internal structuye of the German armed forces will be on a 
new foundation.” . 

Creation of the German air force would also seem to be 
in keeping with the new American policy, which Secretary 
Dullest recently called “a basic decision to depend upon a 
great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means and at places 
of our choosing.” 

I am certain that this historic basic decision was not 
based solely upon the feeling of our Department of De- 
fense, State Department, or even on the recommendations 


of the National Security Council. It would seem -that the _ 


decision must have been participated in by our allies in 
NATO. If realistically carried out, it méans that airpower 
must be maintained effective to meet the challenge of 
future Communist aggression, anywhere on the globe. The 
creation of the new German air force would be in line with 
this concept and would be a great step toward making tHe 
defense of Western Europe a workable reality instead of 
a pious hope.—ENpD 




















NE NIGHT last winter an Air 
Force pilot was flying a B-26 at 
9,000 feet over the treacherous 
mountains of Pennsylvania. The 

weather was so thick he couldn’t see 
his wingtip lights. His map dropped 
from his lap and slid forward along 
the cockpit floor. Holding the wheel 
with his left hand as steadily as he 


could, the pilot bent down, groped ~ 


around with his right hand, found 
the map and straightened up, ready 
to trim the aircraft and continue on 
course to Washington. 


As he snapped his head back into | 
normal position a sick, dizzy feeling * 
hit him without warning. The alti-° 


meter unwound but he was sure he 
was flat on his back, A veteran of 


some 4,000 hours, he realized im-* 


mediately that he had vertigo. In 
telling about it later, he said, “I knew 
I had to believe the instruments. I 
kept hanging on and repeating to 
myself, ‘I've got to believe what I’m 
seeing.’ When I snapped out of it, 
I was at 4,000 feet and going straight 
down.” 

This pilot had two things working 
for him—experience and altitude. He 

(Continued on following page) 
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Oxygen—without it vision 
blurs, hands tremble, and 


thoughts soon get fuzzy 








WHAT FLYING DOES TO YOUR BODY 


knew what was wrong with him and 
he was able to recover before he ran 
out of sky. He got home safely. Oth- 
ers have been less fortunate. 

Vertigo has been around for a 
long time and those pilots who have 
not experienced it are the exception, 
not the rule. But the need for Jearn- 
ing more about it and other physical 
phenomena which pilots experience 
has made the Air Force depend more 
and more upon a relatively new sci- 
ence—physiology of flight. 

In the days when take-off power, 
climb power, and cruise power were 
one and the same, the pilot stood on 
an equal footing with his machine. 
Indeed, his stature may have been 
greater, for the machine lagged be- 
hind human reaction. But constant 
application to lifting the ceiling and 
boosting speed and range changed 
this relationship, The machine caught 
up with the man. 

Nine years after V-E Day it has 
become fashionable to question 
whether the machine has not in fact 
outstripped the man and whether 
the pilot is not obsolescent, if not 
already obsolete. The proponents of 
this thesis have science on their side. 
An Air Force announcement that 
pilotless aircraft will be sent to Eu- 
rope is sufficient reason to attract the 
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comment, “See, we don’t need pilots 
any more. We already have aircraft 
which don’t require a man aboard 
and these will do everything a man 
can do—and do them much better— 
because scientific know-how is more 
infallible than human judgment.” 


















This premise is not 100 percent 
correct. We have not yet arrived at 
this advanced stage of development 
in our quest for peerless airpower. 
It is entirely possible that one day 
the scientific brain will replace the 
source of human reason and elec- 
tronic impulses will guide the con- 
trols that now require human hands. 
But technical progress in the fifty- 
year history of aviation has thus far 
failed to produce a robot which can 
think. And it is unlikely that it will 
in the immediate future. Man is just 
as important to the machine today 
as he was when the Wright Brothers 
were making history. The machine is 
in an advanced stage of develop- 
ment; man is still the same old hu- 
man being. To keep man compatible 
with the machine in high-speed flight 
has meant that answers had to be 
found to serious physiological prob- 
lems. 

In a brief ten years, science and 
industry have combined to produce 
aircraft which operate beyond the 
speed of sound, which can climb 
several miles a minute, and which 
perform at altitudes of 50,000 feet 
and higher. The human body, de- 
signed to exist on earth, cannot make 
the adjustments required to master 
such aircraft without the help of 
aero-medical research which has 
brought about vital physical aids, 
such as artificial supply of oxygen 
and pressurized equipment. 

Of all the things that happen to 
man during flight, none is more im- 
portant than oxygen—or the lack of it. 








Diet—an important factor since 
gases in the intestine expand at altitude 


and make cramps a constant threat 


























































Altitude brings out the worst in a flyer 
—toothache and headache, or 


sinus and ear trouble are symptoms 








The modern flyer speaks knowingly 
of hypoxia—a condition in which the 
body suffers from a lack of oxygen— 
and anoxia, a complete absence of 
oxygen. Everyone has been told that 
10,000 feet is the limit for flight 
without oxygen but not everyone 
realizes there is sound scientific rea- 
son for establishing this floor. 

More pilots have broken the 10,- 
000-foot rule than have kept it. But 
the practice is not conducive to Jong 
life. Physiologists learned early that 
at 15,000 feet the pilot who is not 
on oxygen begins to find his vision 
blurring, his hands trembling, and 
his thoughts getting fuzzy. More 
than 100 deaths in Air Force combat 
operations during World War II are 
attributed to hypoxia, although it 
caused at least 10,000 cases of un- 
consciousness. The one percent who 
didn’t make it home proves that 
hypoxia can be deadly. 

Improved oxygen systems have 
helped reduce the incidence of hy- 
poxia. These systems have come a 
long way from the early “pipestem” 
arrangement, which had a practical 
flight ceiling of 20,000 feet. This 
earliest system was a simple tube 
connected through a valve-type met- 
ering device to a cylinder containing 
oxygen under high pressure—a max- 
imum of 1,800 pounds per square 
inch, The tube was fitted with a 
pipestem—giving the system its name 
—which delivered a continuous flow 
of oxygen into the pilot’s mouth. 

The pipestem had three major 
drawbacks. It could not give ade- 
quate protection to the average pilot 
who breathed through his nose. Oxy- 
gen delivered while the pilot was ex- 





haling, about half the total, was 
wasted. And the pipestem was un- 
comfortable to old between the 
teeth for long periods, especially in 
unheated cockpits. 

The continuous flow system then 
was devised. This employed a light- 
weight mask covering the nose and 
mouth. Attached to the mask was a 
rubber bag. The bag captured gas 
exhaled from the upper respiratory 
system, consisting principally of un- 
used oxygen. But the continuous flow 
system had its shortcomings, too, and 
physiologists established an arbitrary 
ceiling of 25,000 feet for it. 

Early in World War II it became 
apparent that aircraft would operate 
above 25,000 feet. The continuous 
flow system, inadequate for higher 
altitudes, then gave way to the de- 
mand system. As its name suggests, 
this system delivers oxygen only 
when the user inhales, Extensive 
physiological and engineering tests 
proved the pilot would get 100 per- 
cent oxygen at high altitudes so long 
as there was an airtight seal between 
the mask and his face. 

Even the demand system had its 













limitations and physiologists set its 
ceiling at 35,000 feet. In the post- 
war period, however, aircraft be- 
gan flying even higher. Letting the 
pilot breathe at the newer and 
greater altitudes meant working out 
three problems. Mask leaks had to 
be eliminated. One hundred percent 
oxygen had to be delivered to the 
lungs with every breath for flight up 
to 40,000 feet. Above 40,000 feet, 
oxygen had to be delivered at a 
pressure in excess of atmospher- 
ic pressure. The modern pressure 
breathing system solved all three 
problems. 

By using mechanical means, men 
of science have kept the pilot breath- 
ing—and in the cockpit. And they 
are still trying to translate the known 
physiological and engineering prin- 
ciples, which will enable man to get 
to the limits of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, into protective equipment 
that works. 

Protective equipment, however, is 
not always an external device. It can 
be man’s knowledge of his own body 
and those things which affect it ad- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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EY LEA 


VER hear of the giggle ride? It’s 
no laughing matter, at least not 
to Strategic Air Command 
crews who have to spend any 
amount of time at Mountain 

Home AFB, Idaho. 

A letter from a B-29 radar opera- 
tor describes Mountain Home as a 
lovely, lonely spot that offers little 
off-base recreation. “The main week- 
day activity,” says this lieutenant, “is 
the giggle ride. We drive halfway 
between the base and the town until 
we can see nothing but sand and 
sagebrush. Then we giggle until we 
are tired enough to go to bed.” 

If Mountain Home were the only 
“lovely, lonely spot” the Air Force 
had to worry about, a great many of 
its problems would be solved right 
off the bat. Unfortunately, there are 
many such bases which are trouble 
spots, morale-wise. Some are even 
lonelier. Some are less than lovely. 
But the problems facing the Air 
Force today aren’t just those of lone- 
liness and loveliness, or the lack 
thereof. 

Simply and bluntly, the Air Force’s 
biggest current headache is men. 
How to get ’em and how to keep ’em 
—and keep ’em reasonably happy. 
The old saw, “Aren’t you happy in 
the Air Force, soldier?” has grown 
pretty dull. Because thousands of air- 
men and officers would answer, “Hell 
no!” And, if present trends continue, 
they'll back up their words by re- 
fusing to reenlist or by resigning 
their commissions. 

By 1957, under the Administra- 
tion’s “new look” budget, the Air 
Force will need 975,000 men— 
men who enlist, not men who are 
drafted. For you can’t staff a modern 
Air Force with men who will be 
around for only two years. In fact, 
Lt. Gen. Emmett (Rosy) O’Donnell, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, 
says, “It would be the end of the Air 
Force.” 

Manning today’s Air Force is a 
tougher job than manning World 
War II’s, or even the Air Force that 
fought in the skies over Korea. In 
1942 you could be a soda jerk one 
day and an airplane driver nine. 
months later. 

Today’s jet Air Force is vastly 
more complex. Its men have to do 
more and know more about more 
things than ever before. Today’s 
three-man B-47 medium bomber 
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There’s no simple answer to the AF’s biggest headache — 


how to get and keep the men needed today. Here 


are the main reasons for the high turnover 


By Everett E. Dodd 


crew has at least the equivalent mis- 
sion of the eleven men in yesterday's 
B-29 heavy bomber. 

It takes at least two years to train 
an Air Force technician—engine me- 
chanic, radar maintenance man, flight 
engineer—and four more years before 
he really starts getting good. 

That means the Air Force gets only 
two years of productive service from 
a four-year enlistee. For two of his 
four years, the airman is along pri- 
marily for the ride. In his last two 
years he starts producing. And then 
the chances are three to one that the 
will pick up his pay and head for 
home. Yes, three-fourtths of the 200,- 
000 airmen whose enlistments expire 
this year won't re-up. 

Why? 

They, and a lot of officers, too, just 
aren't satisfied with the deal they’re 
getting in the Air Force. And you 
can’t blame ’em. 

Let’s let a recently resigned lieu- 
tenant colonel sound off. An ex- 
tremely able Regular, he’s the type 
the Air Force can ill afford to lose: 

“After more than twelve years of 
active commissioned service, I take 
this step with great regret,” he wrote 
in his letter of resignation, “and with 
full awareness of its importance to 
my family and myself. When I ac- 
cepted a Regular commission in 
1946, it meant the achievement of a 
. life-long ambition. My assignments 
since then have been progressively 
interesting and responsible. I owe 
whatever degree of professoinal com- 
petence and reputation I may have 
acquired to the service, and until 
fairly recently I have been happy 
and satisfied as an Air Force officer. 

“I did not choose a military career 
for its financial rewards, well known 
to be below those of industry. How- 
ever, when I accepted my Regular 
commission, I entered into a contract 
in good faith. This contract included 
certain retirement and ‘fringe’ bene- 
fits. During my years of active serv- 


ice, I have seen these benefits largely 
eliminated, without notice, without 
compensation, indeed with no appar- 
ent regard for their effect on me and 
my family. I have little confidence 
now in those which remain, since 
they too can be wiped out tomorrow 
by a Congressman with a rider. 
Coupled with the failure of military 
pay to keep pace with the rising 
cost- of living, the elimination of 
these benefits has made it nearly im- 
possible for me to proyide adequately 
for my family’s increasing financial 
needs. 

“Pride in one’s profession, which is 
important in all walks of life, is of 
paramount importance to the career 
officer. My sole remaining incentive— 
professional pride—has also been de- 
stroyed. The main reward for achiev- 
ing high military rank and respon- 
sibility has become public scorn. It is 
open season in the nation’s press on 
‘the wasteful brass’ who live ‘in un- 
earned luxury while ‘squandering 
tax funds to build mysterious and 
unnecessary empires. Many of our 
elected representatives in Congress, 
and even high civilian officials in the 
Defense Department itself (on whom 
our future careers altogether depend) 
have publicly shown their lack of re- 
gard for the military profession. Is it 
any wonder that the uniform I once 
wore with pride is now regarded by 
most civilians as.a badge of medi- 
ocrity, of a parasite unable to earn 
an honest living ‘outside’?” 

There’s not much the Air Force it- 
self can do about this kind of griping. 
It’s up to Congress—the people’s rep- 
resentatives—to correct these things. 
After all there’s little the Air Staff 
can do to prevent “a Congressman 
with a rider” from wiping out those 
fringe benefits “which remain.” 

But Congress isn’t the Air Force’s 
only hairshirt. It has another—itself. 
Many of Air Force’s own policies 
push airmen and officers toward dis- 
charges and resignations. As one offi- 
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One reason: too much extended TDY. 


cer, now resigned, wrote to a friend: 

“T have always been somewhat im- 
patient with the Air Force system of 
management, which I think is best 


described as a combination of the 


British ‘muddle through’ and the 
ostrich approach (lock the problem 
in your safe and it may go away). 
With the callow enthusiasm of youth, 
I expected this to get better. But if 
it has, it is detectable only by the 
techniques of nuclear chemistry. 

“Personnel policies of the Air 
Force seem to be especially devised 
to infuriate everyone in it. It is not 
clear why this is so, except I think it 
has roots in the professional person- 
nel officer. In any case, promotion 
policy is not uniform, malassignment 
is frequent, people are rotated at 
ultrasonic frequencies (I had a lieu- 
tenant who received notice at 8:30 
one morning to be on the 12:30 train 
for sixty-five days temporary duty. 
Since then he has been transferred, a 
permanent change of station. I doubt 
if he will ever find his family, much 
less his peace of mind).” 

The writers of the above letters are 
probably just a little more articulate 
than many of their erstwhile con- 
temporaries in blue. There are many 
more Air Force airmen and officers 
who've been bitten with the same 
bug of discontent. But they stay in, 

(Continued on following page) 
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HERE’S WHY THEY LEAVE THE AIR FORCE 


carrying out their assigments prob- 
ably less efficiently than they would 
under better circumstances. This is 
borne out by the number of letters 
received at the Pentagon while the 
Womble Committee was formulating 
its report. 

The Womble Committee was 
formed largely as a result of Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley’s letter to Defense 
Secretary Wilson in which the re- 
tiring chairman of the joint chiefs 
expressed his “increasing concern” 
over the “growing lack of confidence 
of armed forces personnel in military 
service as a worthwhile and respect- 
ed career.” The committee was com- 
posed of five senior officers of all 
services—Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. It got its name 
from its chairman, Adm. J. P. Wom- 
ble, Jr., USN. 

By and large the Womble Com- 
mittee Report bore out the conten- 
tion that military careers are becom- 
ing less and less attractive. All ser- 
vices are faced with the problem, but 
the Air Force’s personnel dilemma 
is compounded by the fact that it is 
still building while the other services 
are reducing their manpower. 

The colonel, whose-letter is above, 
spoke of “legislation by rider” and 
its effect on Air Force fringe bene- 
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A house isn’t always a home, but neither are four 
walls and a roof always a house. The picture above 
i. shows up at too many bases the country over. Con- 
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fits. Legislation by rider is a some- 
times vicious and wholly devious 
method of passing legislation that 
cant pass on its own merits. It’s 
tacked onto a piece of necessary 
legislation, one that is so important 
that it passes despite the rider. 

Retirement has been mentioned. 
An appropriations rider makes it vir- 
tually impossible for an officer to re- 
tire after twenty years of service. 

This particular rider also makes 
it impossible for an officer to retire 
even after thirty years of service. He 
can ask. But the Air Force, by law, 
has to refuse to allow it. For ex- 
ample: 

A 54-year-old brigadier general 
seeks to retire—he’s served thirty 
years. His request is tossed back in 
his lap. It compromises his chances 
of promotion. He’s passed over or re- 
mains in grade for more than five 
vears. He’s then forced to retire— 
tagged with the stigma of non-selec- 
tion. 

No wonder the lights in many a 
junior officer’s home burn a _little 
later. The kids are probably tucked 
away. But he and his wife are sitting 
around the kitchen table sipping cof- 
fee and talking, and wondering 
whether an Air Force career’s worth 
it. And why not? His chances of re- 


maining a junior officer are excellent. 
Another rider, coupled with the one 
above, effectively freezes this of- 
ficer’s promotion. 

This one says that the Air Force 
can have only 428 generals, 4,349 
colonels, 8,401 lieutenant colonels, 
and 20,916 majors. There are few 
vacancies because retirements are 
held up, and few promotions be- 
cause there are few vacancies. 

Rep. Leslie Arends (R-IIl.) has 
urged that the riders be repealed 
because, “a new second lieutenant 
has one chance in 300 of becoming a 
brigadier general... . Under the 
[limitations rider] a young officer 
would have to attain the age of 103 
before qualifying for promotion to 
brigadier general.” 

But retirement isn’t the Air Force 
couple’s only concern. There’s the 
question of groceries. About twenty- 
five to thirty-five percent of the aver- 
age AF income goes for groceries. 
The couple used to have the com- 
missary where prices were twenty 
percent lower than at commercial 
markets. 

But no more. The words, “No ap- 
propriation contained in this act shall, 
after December 31, 1953, be avail- 
able in connection with the opera- 
tion of commissary stores,” were 
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gress, which provides funds, can furnish the solu- 
tion. Wherry housing (lower cut) helps but hasn’t 
whipped the housing shortage or the rent gougers. 
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added to the FY 1954 Defense Ap- 
propriations Act. 

Low pay is another factor. Since 
1937 the pay and allowances of our 
officers and airmen has fallen about 
315 percent behind the increases 
achieved by labor. And, in losing 
commissary and other benefits to 
boot, the Air Force couple, in effect, 
has taken a pay cut. 

Letters to the Womble Committee, 
and even to President Eisenhower, 
objected to the commissary rider and 
its provisions. One service wife wrote 
that commissary privileges were not 
a gratuity but like the ten or fifteen 
percent discount most merchants 
grant their employees. Another com- 
plained that “as long as there is a 
war, no one complains about com- 
missary stores.” But, she said, as soon 
as there’s peace talk in the air, the 
people who made money out of the 
war without risking their necks are 
out “to take all the privileges away.” 

People, perhaps, like the Norfolk 
(Va.) Food Dealer’s Ass’n, which last 
year circulated a letter saying, in part, 
“Things have taken a nice turn in the 
commissary fight. We have just 
learned that in Washington there is 
more than one way to skin the 
Chcce . 

Before our Air Force couple turns 
out the light and calls it a day, 
they can hash over a few other 
things, like medical care for the kids. 
Up until recently it’s been accepted 
practice to give limited medical care 
to dependents. Not any more. And 
that, too, is another wage cut. 

Most Air Force personnel feel as 
Secretary of the Air Force Harold 
Talbott does. Last year Talbott told 
AFA’s Convention in Washington, 
D. C., “I personally think that if this 
government .is willing to separate a 
man from his family and send him 
overseas for long periods, it should 
be willing to assist his dependents 
by providing them with decent care. 
and attention.” 

Yes, “fringe” benefits are impor- 
tant. They caused one veteran ser- 
geant to say that if his son ever 
attempted to enlist, “I'll break his 
damned neck.” A lieutenant general 
put it differently when he said, “The 
only thing they have not taken away 
from the soldier is his privilege to go 
to the latrine.” 

Housing’s another sore point. It’s 
up to Congress to provide the funds. 
Wherry Act housing has helped—but 
not enough. There are not enough 
houses and too many rent gougers 
who insist on charging all the traffic 
will bear. 

Also, for the unmarried airmen 
there’s a shortage of base facilities for 
recreation. Many are influenced in 
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The surprising thing isn’t that there’s a connection between recreational 
facilities and the rate of reenlistments but that the percentages are so 
high. Given an adequate recreational program, more than two out of 
three airmen will sign up for another hitch. But when recreational facil- 
ities are poor, nearly nine out of every ten airmen will refuse to reenlist! 
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their decision to reenlist by the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of recreational 
facilities—tennis courts, theaters, 
swimming pools, and so on. Where 
they are adequate, figures show that 
the reenlistment rate is much higher 
than at bases where facilities are 
poor (see chart). 

But all of the complaints can’t be 
aimed at Congress. The Air Force 
can inspect its linen, too. It’s apt to 
find it soiled in places. There’s the 
problem of spotty overseas assign- 
ments; too much extended temporary 
duty; and—the bane of many an AF 
man’s existence—the square peg in 
the round hole. 

TDY and overseas assignments have 
long been a source of worry to those 
who think about morale. And it prob- 
ably will remain so as long as world 
conditions remain as they are. There’s 
not a lot that can be done. But a 
balm for those months of separation 
would be higher pay and restoration 
of some of the fringe benefits. 

And often an overseas assignment 
means separation from family for 


long periods of time. A good part of 
the time it can’t be helped. 

It doesn’t seem impossible for the 
AF to arrange concurrent travel, 
especially when quarters are avail- 
able overseas. But there have been 
too many occasions, when a military 
man was not permitted to take his 
family with him while civilian em- 
ployees were allowed to do so. A 
colonel who recently resigned told of 
an officer and two civilian employees 
all headed for the same destination. 
“Dr. W.,” he said, “traveled to Paris 
with his family. Colonel D. was or- 
dered to Paris with concurrent travel 
denied. Mr. D. went to Paris with 
concurrent travel. The civilians re- 
fused to go without their families. 
The officer was ordered to do so.” 

TDY and frequent permanent 
changes of station—either in the 
States or overseas—irks many. Espe- 
cially too frequent permanent 
changes of station. Moving from post 
to post is a costly operation for many 
senior officers, since the weight 

(Continued on following page) 
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HERE’S WHY THEY LEAVE THE AIR FORCE 


allowances for household goods have 
been reduced. The limit for all ranks 
above major now is 9,000 pounds. 

Most senior colonels and generals 
have accumulated far more than that 
in their years of service. They now 
either have to sell furniture to stay 
within the weight limit or pay for 
shipment themselves. 

TDY sometimes is necessary. But 
many times a personnel officer has 
picked aman for TDY merely to fill 
a square. Filling a quota for the 
sake of filling it can be a waste 
of time for the man, for the Air 
Force, and for the taxpayer. 

Perhaps worst of all is what Gen- 
eral Bradley referred to as “the 
habitual slurring of the officer corps 
by some members of Congress and 
some elements of the press.” 

This kind of criticism works up 
and down. Subordinates view supe- 
riors with dess respect, and officers on 
a policy level tend to restrain their 
viewpoints in talking with civilian 
superiors. 

As another able Regular said in his 
letter of resignation, “. . . primarily, 
and overshadowing all others, is the 
open hostility of the Congress to 
Regular officer personnel. This atti- 
tude is expressed in speeches, in 
press releases, and in legislation. It 
alone is enough to make me desire 
to leave the service.” He did. 

And officers aren’t the only ones 
whose prestige has waned. The non- 
com corps suffers this indignity, too. 
As the master sergeant wrote in AIR 
Force (Sept. 53), “The non-com in 
today’s AF is but a shadow of him- 
self, shorn of dignity, prestige, and 
authority.” 

The remedy is up to the Air Force. 
It should name its NCOs for their 
commana abilities rather than tech- 
nical knowledge. Technicians’ pay 
should be commensurate with their 
ability. But the chevrons of a non- 
commissioned officer should be worn 
only by leaders. 

In April SAC will begin the first 
classes of a newly established system 
of non-com schools. The schools will 
be at SAC’s three Air Forces—Eighth, 
Fifteenth, and Second—plus the Sev- 
enth Air Division at South Ruislip, 
England, where the SAC non-com 
academy idea was pioneered. 

The schools will, said Gen. Curtis 
E. LeMay, commander of SAC, re- 
store, “The non-commissioned officer 
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to his rightful status in the military 
sphere and the development of meth- 
ods to utilize more effectively his 
ability and experience. . . . The non- 
commissioned officer is a vital link in 
the executive-managerial structure of 
the AF, and I desire he be accorded 
the authority, responsibility, and con- 
sideration to which he is entitled.” 
And at Mitchel AFB, N. Y., com- 
manding officer Col. James J. Roberts, 





-——WHAT’D HE EARN IN SEATTLE?___ 





Competition from all levels of industry has induced many an AF man to 
doff herringbone twill for denim, shade 84 for grey flannel. Fatter 
paychecks, better working conditions, and benefits are main reasons. 


be taken without due regard for their 
impact on personnel and combat 
effectiveness.” This tendency is re- 
flected in the low pay, poor housing, 
poor base facilities, and all the other 
reasons why airmen and officers re- 
fuse to seek the Air Force as a life- 
time career. 

But overshadowing all is the need 
for a greater sense of urgency on the 
part of the American people and 








Jr., said first three graders will now 
be accorded the same check-cashing 
privileges as officers and warrant offi- 
cers. Pay lines will run according to 
rank, rather than alphabetically. Both 
practices are being extended to other 
Air Force bases. 

The Womble Report stated, “There 
is a tendency for fiscal declsions to 


their representatives in Congress. 
The times are perilous and must be 
recognized as such. Paying for the 
kind of Air Force we need is not 
inexpensive. Each budgetary appro- 
priation is, in effect, a premium on 
this nation’s life insurance policy. 


The question is how much insurance - 


do we want to provide?—Enp 
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CENT articles, notably “What Can We Do Today?” 

(Am Force, Feb. 754) have advanced the theory 

that the air defense of the United States can be 

greatly improved by the “defense-in-depth concept.” 
This theory stems from the geographic factor that the short- 
est air route to the US from Russia is over the North Pole. 
Consequently, it is said that long-range, all-weather inter- 
ceptors based in Greenland and Alaska would “deepen 
the defense line to the extent that enemy bomber groups 
can be attacked thousands of miles away from important 
US targets, and kept continuously under attack throughout 
their approach.” 

People talk about a “running air battle over several 
hundreds of miles” and “wolf-pack tactics to fly and fight 
an enemy bomber force over hundreds of miles of sky.” 
Very attractive, if practical. 

However, let’s look at the specific situation the USAF 
faces in deploying its airplanes in this way. At present 
the area covered by early warning and control radars in 
the US, Alaska, and Canada is not extensive. The all- 
weather interceptor force consists of F-86Ds, F-94Cs, and 
F-89Ds. The F-89D is the only airplane which has enough 
range for “wolf-pack” tactics, The airplane must also take 
off and land at bases that are now in being. 

For this discussion, let us assume the enemy bomber 
is the TU-4, certainly the easiest target we are likely to 
meet. It cruises at about 300 knots, at about 30,000 feet. 

Given the present state of our radar coverage, an enemy 
bomber would have to be extremely cooperative to be 
detected along the line between Anchorage, Alaska, and 
Thule, Greenland. The planned distant early warning line 
in northern Canada, isn’t there now. 

But, to be extremely generous to the “wolf-pack” theory, 
let us further assume that there is a distant early warning 
radar line between Alaska and Greenland, and that F-89Ds 
can be based at Anchorage and Thule. If the DEW (deep 
early warning) line is 150 miles wide, an enemy bomber 
force could pass through the middle of the line before an 
interceptor could be scrambled and intercept him, since 
the interceptor would have to travel roughly 1,000 miles 
while the bombers were going 150 miles. 

Therefore, even if the DEW line were operating, we 
would have to patrol it twenty-four hours a day with 
interceptors. 

Now let’s do a little simple arithmetic; Let’s take 150 
miles as the effective distance over which the radar line 
could track enemy airplanes and contro] our own inter- 
ceptors. This assumes a radar with a detection range of 
100 miles, spaced 135 miles apart, so that approximately 
fifteen stations are required to provide a line 150 miles 
wide. 

The interceptors take off in pairs from Anchorage, fly 
1,800 nautical miles to Thule, refuel and rearm and return 
to Anchorage. We space the airplanes by something less 
than twice the width of the DEW line, say 250 miles, for 
convenience. This means we must have sixteen airplanes 
in the air every day, twenty-four hours a day. If we are 
optimistic, we can fly these airplanes ninety hours a month, 
or three hours per day. Total flying time per day is 16 
times 24, or 384 hours. This means we must have 128 
airplanes based at Anchorage and Thule in order to main- 
tain our combat air patrol—approximately five squadrons. 

What could this patrol accomplish? Let us take, for 


‘an Woll-Pack’ Interception Pay OI? 


example, a segment of the DEW line 500 miles long. 
Within this segment would be two pairs of interceptors. 
In the best case, the bomber force might cross halfway 
between the two pairs. Continuing to be optimistic, if 
the bomber force were detected instantly and the inter- 
ceptors vectored towards it, then all four interceptors 
within the 500-mile segment would intercept the bombers. 
Since their speed advantage is roughly four to three, the 
interceptions would be made while still within the control 
zone of the DEW line. The other interceptors in our patrol, 
however, could not reach the point of crossing before the 
other bombers had passed through it. They would, there- 
fore, be ineffective in this battle. And the original inter- 
ception may or may not be successful. 

The F-89D does not have the range needed to follow 
and fight the bomber force since it can barely fly from 
Anchorage to Thule with reserves for combat enroute. 
Even if it did, the pilot would have to decide which 
bomber to follow, if the force split up into several groups. 
And if he could follow one group the present high fre- 
quency communication system would not permit him to 
tell anyone his position, if he knew it. 

This feeble effort is at the expense of five interceptor 
squadrons in the ZI, a high price for a maximum probability 
of four interceptions per raid. And the operating cost of 
the interceptors on patrol is, of course, much higher than 
interceptors on alert status. 

What is the alternative? 

If the DEW line is not patrolled, it merely warns that 
an unknown airplane has crossed the line. This is im- 
portant, however, because it permits the Air Defense 
Command to bring a high percentage of its available air- 
planes into running. alert status, Five squadrons might 
reasonably bring half their assigned aircraft to alert status, 
with the maximum probability then of about sixty inter- 
ceptions. 

This would appear to be a better way to use our inter- 
ceptors until we have enough to saturate the battle area. 
Needless to say, we are far from that happy situation. 

Now for the future. We again assume the DEW line 
to be in place. But enemy airplanes are flying higher and 
faster. Our interceptors must be able to follow them. 
The same simple arithmetic would again tell us we would 
get the most air defense per dollar by basing interceptors 
in the US, using an area defense system augmented by 
local defenses for critical targets. 

I am not criticizing the DEW line concept, merely the 
idea of flying an interceptor patrol over it. The DEW 
line can provide important warning time, If the detected 
raid turns out to be a spoof, little harm is done. If it is 
a small raid, the air defense system can cope with it. If, on 
the other hand, an alarmingly large number of unknowns 
penetrate the DEW line, there is enough time to alert 
SAC and evacuate potential target areas.—ENpD 





This offering was a little too long, and arrived a little 
too late, to be included in our regular “Jet Blasts” depart- 
ment. But we thought the ideas herein are worthy of dis- 
cussion, without implying approval or disapproval on the 
part of the editorial staff of Aim Force. The author is known 
to us and is an Air Force officer no longer on active duty. 
For reasons of his own, he asked that his identity be with- 
held.—The Editors. 
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A-bombs are here to stay. Let’s not fall in the disarmament trap 


published an article called “Ships and Strategy,” by 
Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Cunningham of Hynd- 
hope. This article contained much that reads strangely 
to a student of three-dimensional warfare. Among other 
things he wrote “the fallacy of the air theorist lies in two 
major misconceptions,” and he went on to explain what, in 
his view, these were. For the purposes of this article I am 
concerned only with one of them, which Lord Cunning- 
ham describes as follows: “First, so long as the British 
Commonwealth is one of the leaders of the democratic 
world, it is inconceivable that its governments would agree 
to the use of atomic bombs on the immediate outbreak 
of war. Quite apart from ethical considerations, it would 
be folly for any British government to act otherwise; for 
it is this country which is the most likely initial target.” 
Coming from the pen of an admiral with so great a 
reputation as a fighter, I must confess that this was rather 
a shock to me. For it represents a purely defeatist atti- 
tude of mind and one which, if accepted by a nation as 
a principle for the conduct of any war, could not fail to 
lead directly to defeat. And I think it shows too how 
“circumstances alter cases,” as the lawyers say, since I 
cannot believe that Lord Cunningham would advocate 
restricting the operations of our sea power, on the grounds 
that our sea communications are peculiarly vital and 
vulnerable. 


(}: OCTOBER 9, 1953, the London Daily Telegraph 





This article is printed by arrangement with “The 
Aeroplane,” the British magazine in which it orig- 
inally appeared. The author, Air Marshal Sir Robert 
Saundby, was born in 1896. He served in France 
with the Royal Flying Corps in World War I. In 
World War II he was the RAF’s Senior Air Staff Offi- 
cer, Bomber Command, in 1941-42. From then to the 
end of the war he was Bomber Command’s Deputy 
Air Officer Commanding- in-Chief. He retired in 1946. 
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By Air Marshal Sir Robert Saundby 


This idea, that we should forego the use of a weapon 
or a method of warfare, not banned by international 
agreement, in the hope that if we do not use it, the enemy 
will be gentlemanly enough not to use it either, is by no 
means a new one. Indeed, it stirs several chords of 
memory. 

On the outbreak of the last war, the strictest orders 
were given to the Royal Air Force to avoid the dropping 
of bombs in any place where they could possibly kill or 
injure a German civilian, presumably in the hope that 
the enemy would accept a similar limitation in the opera- 
tions of his bombers, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that the first act of the war was the ruthless bombing 
of Warsaw by the Luftwaffe on September 1, 1939. After 
Hitler struck westwards in May 1940, the destruction by 
bombing of a large part of Rotterdam did not seriously 
modify our attitude. 

The French, indeed, whose government was rotten 
with defeatism, carried this idea even a stage further. 
They were insistent that we did nothing that might pro- 
voke the Germans into bombing Paris. When Italy entered 
the war in June 1940, our bombers were ordered to attack 
the Italian armies advancing in the Alpes Maritimes. But 
the French obstructed our airfields with lorries, etc., and 
prevented our aircraft from taking off, on the grounds 
that if we bombed the Italian forces, it was probable that 
they would retaliate by bombing objectives in France. 

If their leaders had such ideas, it was small wonder 
that the French put up no more than a token resistance 
and were swept away and over-run, not only by the 
Germans but also by the Italians. 

It so happened that the war in the air, as far as this 
country was concerned, developed rather gradually. Hitler — 
hoped that the occupation of Poland, the fall of France, 
and the withdrawal of our armies from the Continent with 
the loss of nearly all their arms and equipment, would 
convince us that we had no hope of achieving the object 
for which we went to war. He believed that we should 

(Continued on page 41) 














Good news for new-born jets! This typewriter-size 
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Behind this symbol are 30,000 men and women with countless skills, trades and 





professions whose ingenuity is so greatly contributing to our nation’s production 
resources. They are the builders of today's F-84F THUNDERSTREAK fighter- 
bombers for our Air Force and for the air arms.of the friendly allies banded 
together in NATO. > > The scope of our work is world wide even though most 
of us live on Long Island or within a 50 mile radius. Among other things we come 
and go in 10,000 automobiles. We earn an average of $2,500,000 weekly 
with which we support our families and our 230 individual communities by 
payments of more than $10,000,000 annually in Federal, State and local 
taxes (this is in addition to the millions paid in taxes by Republic itself). > > 
7° We also buy $631,000 worth of defense bonds each month. We use material 
and equipment supplied by 2,126 firms in the United States which totalled 
over $385,000,000 last year. This helps provide employment for another 


300,000 of our fellow Americans. > > The aircraft manufacturing industry 





has become an integral part of the national economy as well as a vital link 


in ‘the pattern of peace for the defense of our Country and the free world. 
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be sensible about things and come to terms with him. 
Even when we showed no signs of wanting to parley, he 
was convinced that a comparatively mild bombing attack 
would make us see reason. Not, therefore, until September 
1940, did he begin to bomb us in real earnest, and by 
then we were committed to fighting the Battle of Britain 
in our own skies, over our own heads. 

It was not until after the Battle of Britain that we 
seized the initiative and carried the battle into the skies 
over Germany. It is true that our bomber force was small 
and none too well equipped at that time, since we had 
given priority in aircraft, radar, and training to Fighter 
Command, but it is at least arguable that, if we had 
seized the initiative in September 1939, when Germany 
was busy subduing Poland, the Battle of Britain might 
never have had to be fought. The Germans might have 
been thrown on the defensive in the air, not from the 
end of 1940, but from the very beginning of the war. 

Lord Trenchard, in the debate in the House of Lords 
on October 22, said: “I say to your Lordships that if 
we base anything on the last war, and go into this war 
as unprepared as we did in 1989, if the enemy are ready 
to hit us in our land and we are not ready to hit them 
in theirs, the second Battle of Britain will be fought over 
our heads with the atom bomb and all that that means.” 
Wise words indeed, and yet I think that-the fact that 
the Battle of Britain was fought over our own heads was 
due at least as much to our moral unpreparedness—our 
political timidity in the use of airpower—as to the material 
unpreparedness of Bomber Command. 

Since the end of World War II we have had to face 
the uncompromising hostility of the Soviet-Communist 
empire. They refuse to co-operate with the Free World. 
They cut off their citizens from all contact with the rest 
of the human race, and do their best to make them be- 
lieve that we are their bitter enemies. Everything that 
we do is misrepresented, and used to stoke the fires of 
fear and hatred. 

The rulers of Russia and China are determined to ex- 
tend the rule of Communism by force or fraud to every 
part of the world. They subsidize and support political 
unrest, foment industrial strife, foster colonial nationalism, 
and generally fish in troubled waters. They have instigated 
an aggressive war in Korea, and encouraged armed re- 
bellions in Malaya, Indo-China, and Kenya. But never, 
even in moments of supreme tension such as theif attempt 
to blockade Berlin, have they dared to act in such a way 
as to risk general war. The reason for this is obvious. 
It is because the United States has a great stockpile of 
atomic bombs and a well-trained Strategie Air Command 
capable of delivering the bombs onto their targets. 

No one can believe that the Russians or the Chinese 
fear Anglo-American sea power; it can do nothing that 
would give them serious concern. And on land the Russian 
armies hugely outnumber any forces which the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization could put into the field 
against them. And so we come back to airpower. It is 
airpower, with its threat of the new weapons of mass 
destruction, that has prevented the “cold war” from be- 
coming a “hot” one. 

There is nothing that the Free World could do which 
would be so likely to bring about a third Warld War, 
as to convince the rulers of Russia and China that we 
should hesitate to use the A-bomb, or the H-bomb if it 
is available, if we were attacked. If we are to succeed 
in avoiding war, it is imperative that no one should have 
the slightest doubt of our intention and capacity to use 
A-bombs and H-bombs, instantly and effectively, if we 


are driven to it. And there is no more certain way, if 
war should come, of ensuring that the second Battle of 
Britain would “be fought over our heads with the atom 
bomb and all that that means,” than by being unready 
or unwilling to use our own A-bombs immediately to 
carry the war into the enemy’s skies. 

It seems, therefore, most unfortunate that so eminent 
a war leader as Lord Cunningham should suggest that, if 
attacked, we would not instantly avail ourselves of the 
principal weapons of airpower. 

There were other instances during the late war of our 
refusing to make use of weapons or inventions, not be- 
cause of a hope that if we did not use them the enemy 
would be kind enough to forbear also, but because we 
feared that if we used such weapons we would give them 
away to the enemy, who would then develop them and 
use them against us. This was based, not on moral and 
political timidity, but on political and scientific caution. 

A few years before the past war, we successfully 
developed a magnetic mine suitable for laying by air- 





The Battle of Britain. Was political timidity to blame? 


craft. This new weapon alarmed those responsible for 
the safety of our vital sea communications, and they 
argued that, of all countries in the world, we stood to 
lose most by the production of such a weapon. It was 
therefore decided that we should discontinue this develop- 
ment, and keep the whole project as secret as possible, 
in the hope that the German scientists would not hit 
upon this simple and obvious device. The result was that 
the Germans, having secretly developed the mine, used 
it against us from the beginning, and it was many months 
before we were in a position to retaliate in kind. 

Another example of this way of thinking was the 
development of the device to which we gave the code 
name of “Window.” This consisted of strips of metallized 
paper which, when dropped from an aircraft, produced 
a cloud of reactions on the enemy radar screens, con- 
fusing the picture and making it impossible to plot the 
position of individual bombers. It also confused the radar 
instruments of the German night fighters, and did much 
to spoil their technique of homing on the bomber. 

We invented this device fairly early in the war, and 
also developed a chute by means of which packets of 
“Window” could be launched satisfactorily from an air- 
craft in flight. On emergence from the chute the packets 
disintegrated and a cloud of “Window” strips were left 
in the sky, fluttering slowly towards the ground. Our 
tests had shown that this device was very effective in 
spoiling the technique of night interception and search- 
light control. By the summer of 1942 we could have gone 
ahead with “Window,” and needed only authority for its 
quantity production and operational use. 

It was then contended by certain influential people 

(Continued on page 63) 
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WHAT FLYING DOES TO YOUR BODY. 


versely. The search for this knowl- 
edge has led physiologists even into 
the kitchen. 

There was a time when a pre- 
flight snack could be a salt pork 
sandwich, washed down with a bot- 
tle of ginger ale. Dietary habits were 
limited only by the individual stom- 
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Low atmospheric pressure—high-altitude 
flyers can get the ‘bends’ 


just as easily as deep-sea divers 











ach’s ability to handle what it was 
fed. Today the situation is different. 

Gases in the stomach and intestine 
expand with altitude and cramps are 
a constant threat. At extremely high 
altitudes gases can expand so much 
that they will elevate the diaphragm, 
a condition which can interfere se- 
riously with normal breathing, 

Gas pains at high altitudes are not 
only uncomfortable; they might be 
fatal. So physiologists caution today’s 
birdmen to avoid such delicacies as 
cabbage, onions, raw apples, rad- 
ishes, and cucumbers. Drinking large 
quantities of fluid, particularly car- 
bonated beverages, is not recom- 
mended before a flight. In fact, diet 
has become so important that phys- 
iologists not only advise special me- 
nus but the conditions under which 
the food is eaten. 

It is hard to realize that there is 
an analogy between underwater 
operations and flying at altitude. But 
physiologists now know that high- 
altitude flyers can get the “bends” as 
easily as deep-sea divers. The con- 
dition is produced by the low at- 
mospheric pressures at altitude and 
is characterized by the formation of 
gas bubbles in the tissues, blood, and 
other body fluids. 

When these bubbles form, mild 
pains may appear around the elbows, 
and knees. These may soon become 
severe, particularly if altitude is in- 
creased. The real danger in bends 
lies in the fact that severe and per- 
sistent pain can cause loss of mus- 
cular power. 
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Formation of gas bubbles in the 
blood stream has been known to 
cause a symptom termed the “chokes” 
by physiologists. The sensation is 
about the same as that which a 
sprinter feels at the end of the 100- 
yard dash. In extreme cases, there 
is a sensation of suffocation and it is 
difficult to breathe. A pilot who gets 
the “chokes” is well advised to de- 
scend immediately. Usually, he can 
get relief by coming down only a 
few thousand feet. 

Researchers have found that one 
way of reducing the threat of bends 
and chokes is by breathing pure 
oxygen immediately before a flight 
and by staying on oxygen from the 
moment the canopy is closed. 

Flying at altitude often affects the 
inner ear, sinuses, and the teeth, 
causing headaches and _ toothaches. 
Ear trouble is more common during 


descents than in climbs because the 
changes in pressure in the ear do 
not occur automatically. Swallowing, 
yawning, or tensing throat muscles 
will help to equalize pressure during 
a descent as will the old stand-by 
method of pinching the nose shut 
and blowing gently. Pilots who suffer 
from toothaches at altitude are ad- 
vised by aero-medical men to see 
their dentists without delay. 

Physiologists have become increas- 
ingly concerned with the effects of 
heat and cold on high-altitude flyers. 
Climatic extremes in an airplane can 
be overcome by engineering but 
their hazards still exist in case of 
crash, ditching, or bailout. 

Climatic extremes are known to 
be responsible for gradual fatigue 
and lowering efficiency. Engineers 
have done remarkable work in de- 

(Continued on page 45) 








OVER THE TRANSOM 


Not long ago the mailman brought us a copy 
of AF Manual 160-30, Physiology of Flight, 
which we liked so well we asked Ed Hogan 
(see page 17), who’s written aero-medical 
articles for Flying Safety magazine to boil 
it down for us. A second part will appear 
in April. These illustrations were taken 
from the manual.—The Editors. 
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More than just a gleam in an engineer’s 
mind...the atomic power station that 
may someday light your home is already 
being planned. Long and hard work lies 
ahead before the first plant goes into 
operation... but the incentives for push- 
ing ahead in this field for the national 
welfare are many. 

In its research work for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, North American 
Aviation early began exploring the 
possibilities of atomic power plants. 
Already, North American’s large skilled 
team of scientists and engineers have 
designed and conducted engineering 
experimentation for such plants. 

Other North American accomplish- 
ments include the design and construc- 
tion of reactors for many research appli- 
cations. Research reactors designed and 
built by North American Aviation for 
the Atomic Energy Commission are in 
operation at the North American atomic 
energy research laboratory and at the 
California Research and Development 
Company...helping provide data for 
many important nuclear projects. 

Diversified research has already given 
us vital answers—in medicine’s fight on 
cancer, in a variety of industrial projects 
...in advancing our knowledge of the 
atomic sciences. Each phase of North 
American’s nuclear program will help 
to establish the sound engineering base 
... upon which will be built the atomic 
developments of tomorrow. 
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in aircraft... atomic energy ... electronics ... guided missiles... research and development. 








Double Barreled 


Two power-packed jet engines, two “decks” of 52 
rockets, two men at controls and triggers, up to two 
thousand miles of range ...and the comforting assur- 
ance of single-engine performance if necessary; that’s 
the Northrop Scorpion F-89. These U.S. Air Force 
interceptors now stand ready for double-duty defense 
at far-away bases; they can rise in seconds on first 
radar alert to intercept air invaders, and they can fol- 
low, harrass and destroy them hundreds of miles be- 
fore they reach target. The long-range Scorpion F-89 
is one of many precision products built by Northrop 
for all branches of the U.S. Department of Defense. 


NORTHROP 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. e HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


Pioneer Builders of Night and All Weather Interceptors 

















WHAT FLYING DOES TO YOUR BODY. 


veloping systems which provide nor- 
mal climates within the aircraft. Few 
pilots appreciate the difficulty of the 
engineering problem. Large volumes 
of air at high altitudes must be com- 
pressed and heated or cooled. Yet 
the performance of compressors and 
heat exchangers in the rarified at- 
mosphere is not as good as it is at 
ground level. 

Despite this fact, engineers have 
been able to devise systems which 
will take air as cold as sixty-five de- 
grees below zero, compress it to one- 
fifth its normal volume, and in the 
process heat it to 170 degrees above 
zero. The air is then passed through 
a heat exchanger and expansion 
turbine to cool before entering the 
cockpit. It may come as a surprise, 
but the amount of air supplied each 
minute at normal flight altitude to a 
fighter cockpit would fill a five-room 
house. 

Elaborate electronic devices and 
motor-driven valves control the tem- 
perature. Under certain conditions 
the system is not perfect but without 
it, cockpit temperatures at times 
might soar to 250 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

The problem of the pilot’s comfort 
under all conditions has been of con- 
stant concern to the physiologists in 
the decade since jet propulsion has 
sent the machine higher and faster. 
If flyers wore only lightweight cloth- 
ing, the ventilation problems would 
end with perfect air-conditioning of 
all aircraft. 

But arctic operations require that 
aircrews wear heavy clothing for 
protection in case they have to bail 
out. For: overwater flights, water- 
proof garments have been developed 
to protect the flyer against immer- 
sion, Many flights begin in a torrid 
climate, span an ocean, and’ termi- 
nate in the frigid north. These con- 
ditions have meant that climate must 
be built into clothing and that a 
single garment must protect the flyer 
against all climatic extremes. 

The strategic importance of the 


Arctic has presented serious problems. 


to the physiologists. But they have 
learned that the hazard that is 
most to be feared in cold regions is 
sweating. 

Heavy clothing is issued to make 
the flyer as secure as possible against 
the cold. This is designed to keep a 
man warm while sitting still at twen- 
ty degrees below zero. But this cloth- 
ing is too insulated for walking any 
distance, or for any strenuous exer- 
tion which causes perspiration. A 
flyer sweats in the Arctic and he be- 


CONTINUED 





comes a fast casualty of frost bite. 

At the other end of the scale, flyers 
operating in extremely hot regions 
face the hazard of collapse from heat 
exhaustion or heat stroke. Under ex- 
treme conditions of heat, blood tem- 
perature rises. Vital nervous centers 
are harmed in the process and, to 
complete the disintegration, sweat 
glands fail. Physiologists describe the 
vicious circle as man being “literally 
cooked by his own body heat.” 

For years flyers have been im- 
pressed with the necessity for know- 
ing how their aircraft operate. Many 
pilots are as familiar with plenum 
chambers and hydraulic systems as 





line chiefs. Survival in the modern 
air age has imposed a new require- 
ment: complete understanding of 
how the human body functions un- 
der the special conditions imposed 
by flight. 

Aero-medical research has made 
giant strides in producing the me- 
chanical aids that insure the flyer 
will retain the efficiency required to 
bring off the mission successfully. 
The alternative to understanding the 
factors which limit the adjustment 
of the body to flight is trouble—to 
the man himself and to the continued 
application of airpower.—ENpD 


(The second and concluding arti- 
cle in this series will appear next 
month.) 
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SUNDAY OUTING, YES—WAR, NO! 


Rigid airships, fine in World War I and still a pleasant 


way to travel today, have no military use in the jet age 


The article appearing in the January 
issue (Jet Blasts) entitled “The Rigid 
Airship,” by Edwin Kirschner, is inter- 
esting. Had it been written in the twen- 
ties or early thirties it would have been 
factually correct by 100 percent. How- 
ever, in 1954 we are faced with an en- 
tirely different situation. 

I was one of the strongest proponents 
of the rigid airship; did much promo- 
tional work in connection therewith; 
wrote hundreds of articles and produced 
a series of motion pictures entitled “The 
Romance of the Airship,” which was 
shown in schools and theaters all over 
the United States. 

The rigid-type airship served the 
Germans well during World War I. 
With a fleet of the L-33 type known as 
their training airship, they flew over and 
bombed England at will at high alti- 
tudes and, during the entire period of 
the “big fuss,” lost but one ship. Before 
we entered that war, the average alti- 
tude they flew over was around 15,000 
feet. They were perfectly safe at that 
altitude, for heavier-than-air craft could 
not get up above 5,000 feet, and it 
would take close to an hour to reach 
that altitude. But as ground flak reached 
higher altitudes and_heavier-than-air 
craft were able to penetrate higher and 
faster, they simply moved up higher 
and were again out of reach. At the end 
of World War I, they were flying at 
25,000 feet. From the wreckage of the 
one L-33 shot down in England came 
two structurally inferior airships, viz. the 
British R-34 and the US Navy Shenan- 
doah. What all concerned apparently 
did not know was that the real German 
airship was the LZ-123, which was made 
to take it. 

As of this date we are faced with an 
entirely different situation. Jets can 
climb to 70,000 feet in a matter of min- 
utes, hence could shoot down the slow- 
moving airship at any altitude. So from 
the military point of view such ships 
would be more than useless. However, 
as a platform for radar and weather in 
safe territory undoubtedly they could 
serve a very useful purpose. Or as 
cargo or troop carriers within the con- 
fines of the United States they could be 
useful, but here again we compete with 
such mighty troop carriers as the Doug- 
las C-124 Globemaster. 

Kirschner stresses the fact that the 
rigid airship has great advantages as a 
commercial carrier. It has, providing 
speed is not a factor. It must be remem- 
bered the airship offers tremendous head 
resistance. Consequently, the best speed 
the Graf Zeppelin was able to make in 
its trip around the world averaged ap- 
proximately 150 miles an hour. With 
strong headwinds speed can be reduced 
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to as low as sixty miles per hour. An- 
other thing to remember, these babies 
can out-pitch and out-roll any ocean 
liner in rough weather. Heaven knows 
they roll plenty in mild weather. The 
roll and pitch, however, could be well 
controlled in these days with any of the 
modern instruments available. Nonethe- 
less, the use of helium, which, inciden- 
tally, has but approximately eighty per- 
cent of the lift of hydrogen, makes for 
safe travel, and for the traveler who is 
in no great hurry such ships make for 
ideal flying. The Germans proved this 
during the years they operated the 
Bodensee and the Nordstern between 
Berlin and Lake Fredrickshafen. More- 
over, they operated the line profitably. 
Yes, the airship has a place in aviation 
within its limits. It would do no harm 
to explore its potentialities to ascertain 
how it would fit in with present day 
aeronautical planning and thinking. 
H. J. Odenthal 
Arlington, Va. 


Cracking the Fortress 


From the vast somber enigma that is 
the Soviet Union come whisperings that 
the Soviets do not even believe that a 
natural fortress, the world’s greatest, is 
enough to give them the security that 
they desire. 

Through the Baltic states the Soviet 
colossus is fashioning a new military 
wall destined to put all other fortified 
zones to shame. From Wismar to Lenin- 
grad this Baltic wall is receiving the 
primary attention of Soviet defensive 
efforts, but it is not the only effort to 
sheer up the fortress. The Baltic wall is 
linked with the West wall stretching 
from the Baltic shore to the Black Sea. 

With a sea frozen most of the year 
and five million square miles of tundra 
and boreal forest protecting her on the 
north, and the world’s greatest mountain 
ranges and vast deserts ringing her on 
the south, the Soviet Union now lies 
secure in the knowledge that an attack 
on her east would be lost in the vast 
Siberian wastes where a decision could 
never be reached. With a new West 
wall the Soviets are snug, indeed. 

If the Infantry concept, that land 
must be occupied to conquer it, is valid, 
only one course lies open to our national 
planners: aerial invasion. With the Navy 
only able to deliver troops to the remote 
border of this defensive perimeter, and 
naval-based planes unable to reach the 
core of the Soviet industrial complex, 
conventional planning must be revised. 
A 1,500-mile walk from the edges of 
this empire to its center, against a mas- 





sive army and tremendous physical 
obstacles, is inconceivable. 

Massive air transport of an invasion 
army into this fortress at least to breach 
the walls seems to be the only logical 
answer. Crete, the Berlin Airlift, and 
various air drops have shown the possi- 
bility of sustained air operations of this 
type. The surface has only been 
scratched. We-must revamp our military 
thinking in line with the military and 
geographic realities confronting us. Plan- 
ning for past wars is futile. Never before 
have we faced a foe so well entrenched. 
Neglecting air transport, the one ele- 
ment which could penetrate the Soviet 
heartland, could be our undoing. 

Gordon F. Shea 
College Park, Md. 


An Open Letter 


With due respect to him, may I re- 
mind M/Sgt. Norman Winfield, “The 
Cause of the Pause” (Am Force, Jan. 
’54), that we do not enter the Air Force, 
Army, or Navy for privacy. Thinking in 
terms of millions of soldiers—how could 
you have privacy? 

What time do you have for lamps and 
chairs in the barracks? When I was a 
WAC I worked from seven to seven in 
the hospital. Later I worked only eight 
hours a day with occasional night duty. 
When not giving the soldier his peni- 
cillin shots, pills, or feeding and bathing 
him, or taking his temperature, pulse 
and respiration, I went out dancing. So 
why add a lamp and a chair to the area 
to be dusted each day? 

Now for Air Force mess halls. Noth- 
ing in civilian life can equal them during 
a war. There is food in most of them 
and plenty of it, and it was good. You 
can’t have seconds? Why should you? 
Eat the whole planned meal and be 
healthy. Don’t be a food faddist. 

A PX is simply a store near you for 
your convenience. 

Medical care! Brother, on our post we 
had a ward for the wives of service men. 
It was a complete little hospital in it- 
self for the wives to have their children 
in. I know because I was ward master 
there. Doctors were so busy sometimes 
they had to sleep on an operating table 
a few hours after doctoring all: day, 
waiting for the stork to come along at 
3 a.m, You can’t expect hand-holding 
by the nursing staff. They are too busy. 
Neither can you expect courteous cod- 
dling that you must pay for in a civilian 
hospital. 

In my own personal private little 

(Continued on page 49) 
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It commenced less than eight years ago, when a team of 
top scientists and engineers gave the final nod to one of 
the most significant development programs in the recent 
history of our industry. 


The place: Baltimore, Maryland. 


The event: Inauguration of a completely new technology 
for the design and production of weapons systems— 
known as Martin Systems Engineering. 


This is a science and a method of developing aircraft, 
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guided missiles and electronic weapons not as today’s 
flying vehicles but as coordinated and controlled space- 
borne systems of tomorrow. 


Most of the Martin story is in the top security classifica- 
tion, but part of it is this: 

The complete integration of the major branches of aero- 
nautical science through Systems Engineering now makes 
possible airpower that is being tailored to previously 
undreamed-of specifications. 


You will hear more about Martin! 


Martin. @ 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT 
“... that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
The whole point of democracy is the happiness and freedom a“ 
of all citizens . . . not the glorification of rulers, races or creeds. 
The responsibility of the government to the people is the cornerstone 
of democracy and the biggest obstacle in the path of totalitarianism; 
that’s why self-government is worth defending! 
CAS4-S5UST 
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JET BLASTS 


opinion—families should stay home and 
not accompany hubby on his Army, 
Navy, or Air Force trek. 

* Unnecessary transfers—I agree with 
Sergeant Winfield. However, without 
transfers, how could some little Caesars 
retain their power? 

Frequent and prolonged temporary 
duty? I agree with Sergeant Winfield 
on this. 

Security? An Army jury should ad- 
vise Congress on that point. 

Long-term Air Force, Army, and 
Navy men deverve a large special bonus 
every three years. 

Resignations must be at the Air 
Force’s convenience, not yours. 

Advancement should be changed. I 
agree with on that. 

Lillie Leonard Gough 
Ex AAF WAC 
Lavallette, N. J. 
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Reserve Officers 


The following is submitted with the 
hope that legislation can be enacted to 
correct the lot of the Air Force Reserve 
officer: 

1. Reserve officers and enlisted men 
are handicapped in obtaining positions 
because of uncertainty relative to being 
called to active duty. Some long-range 
planning should be made to prevent un- 
necessary hardship, especially where 
children are involved. 

2. Officers injured in line of duty are 
pensioned the same as enlisted men, and 
not on percentage of officer base pay. 
Enlisted men may retire after twenty 
years of service. Reserve officers must 
have over twenty years’ service and be 
over sixty years of age. 

8. Top grade enlisted men have mini- 
mum responsibility, but in many cases 
have far greater privileges than junior 
officers, including pay and allowances. 

4. Disabled veterans have a great 
handicap obtaining good positions and 
in many cases cannot draw Social Secur- 
ity or unemployment insurance. This is 
an extreme hardship on the injured vet- 
eran and his dependents. 

5. During the time Reserve officers 
were being called to active duty just 
prior to World War II, only about 30,000 
were fit for full active duty, and most 
of these were junior officers. These were 
consistently given assignments requiring 
responsibilities far greater than their 
rank warranted. Promotions were not 
made to compensate for this, and in 
most cases they were replaced by newly 
commissioned and inexperienced officers 
of greater rank, 

6. Slowness in correcting the harm 
resulting from incompetent senior grade 
officers did much harm in public rela- 
tions, and undermined the morale of 
many good junior officers. A few poor 
officers in key spots are of great help 
and comfort to the enemy. 

Capt. John M. Barnes, AFR Ret. 
Oakland, Calif. 
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Frequently used/ the de-icing or cabin-heater a Mh 5 of 
larger aircraft, fie Aer ec ‘P.904-Type Pressure Switthes are 
also utilized tg ontrg M4 ground heating blowers as well as flap, 


’ the P-904 has successfully passed nian “that 
Aerotec Automatic Controls will satisfy even the most 
rigorous specifications. 

Aerotec Pressure Switches of various types are available 
for pressures ranging from 1.5’’ H2O to 3,000 psi. 

Let our qualified éngineering help solve your automatic 
control problems in the aircraft field. Why not contact us on 
your pressure switch problems? 


Project Engineers 


THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


(Offices in all principal aircraft centers) 


Canadian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN, LTD. Montreal 25, Quebec © Toronto 5, Ontario 


THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Designers and Manufacturers of Automatic Controls— Valves: Regulating, Relief 
and Check types— Pressure Switches: Gage, Altitude, Differential and Absolute 
Types— Float Switches: Top, bottom or side mounted—Single, Dual or Tandem. 




























Ryan’s Firebee, a2 ground-controlled, jet- 


engined target drone for jet pilot train- 
ees, entered a new phase of its opera- 
tional suitability tests, acquired a new 
face (see cut). Instead of being launched 
from a 60-foot rail, the drone now takes 
off from a Douglas B-26. Two of the 
1,800-pound Firebees are attached to 
the Invader’s especially designed wing 
racks and launched by the bomb salvo 
switch. Ground control takes over imme- 
diately and puts the subsonic jet through 
its aerobatic paces. The tests are being 
conducted by Air Proving Ground Com- 
mand’s 3225th Drone Squadron at 
ARDC’s Holloman Air Development 
Center, White Sands, N. M. ARDC is 
also running tests. Ordinarily suitability 


New transitor pre-amplifier for mikes, 









TRC TALA 


BY EVERETT E. DODD 





New tests for Firebee. 


tests follow ARDC’s research, but an 
urgent need for the drones forced a 
departure from the rule. 


Walt Kelly, who draws the popular 
comic strip, “Pogo,” needn’t feel that it’s 
attempted plagiarism for a staff sergeant 
from the 3225th Drone Squadron, Eglin 
AFB, Fla., to paint I-Go-Pogo inscrip- 
tions on Ryan Firebees (see above.) The 
sergeant rides in the aft sections of the 
B-26 that launches them, observes their 
behavior. His name, Mr. Kelly? S/Sgt. 
Antoni A. Pogozelski. 


The sound range covered by a carbon 
microphone ordinarily used in aircraft is 
little more than an octave of the musi- 
cal scale. Higher harmonics are lost, 
fidelity is poor. To correct this deficiency 
Remler Co., Ltd., San Francisco, has built 
a transistor pre-amplifier for carbon mikes. 
It more than triples the range. By more 
accurately reproducing the voice, it elim- 
inates much of the confusion in letters 
like “b” and “vy.” It can be used either 
in aircraft, control towers, or public 


Two-seated F-86F becomes nation’s first transonic jet trainer. 


address systems. Rewiring for installa- 
tion isn’t necessary, and the mike uses 
the same power supply as the ordinary 
microphone. Already one of the major 
airlines has used it in regular service for 
more than 1,000 hours. . Temperature, 
humidity, and altitude changes affect the 
Remler microphone’s performance only 
slightly. 


Many a pilot has died because he 
didn’t know how high he was. Raytheon’s 
new radar altimeter should greatly reduce 
the hazard. It was developed for the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. By elec- 
tronically measuring radar waves, which 
bounce off the earth at the speed of 
light and converting them to feet, the 
altimeter records the plane’s exact alti- 
tude. Accurate to within inches, the alti- 
meter has a warning light which flashes 
when pilot goes below a pre-set altitude. 
When a false signal is intercepted, indi- 
cator needle “masks out,” reappears at 
true reading. This obviates errors caused 
by faulty tubes, weak signal, or radio 
interference. The altimeter weighs ap- 
proximately thirty pounds. Its transmit- 
ting and receiving antennas are flush- 
mounted under the wing. 


North American’s F-86F Sabrejet, whose 
pilots taught Red flyers a lesson in the 
skies over Korea, may go to school. To 
USAF advanced flying schools, that is, 
where they'll aid future aces in their 
transition from slow to faster jets. Re- 
cently a two-place F-86F had its first test 
hop, and the nation had its first transonic 
—in a dive—trainer. A tandem cockpit 
has been added, plus dual controls, a 
duplicate instrument panel, and an in- 
tercom system. Two structural modifi- 
cations were made—the fuselage section, 
between nose and wing roots, was ex- 
tended sixty-three inches, and the wings 
moved forward eight inches. Safety fea- 
tures include separate ejection controls 
for both canopy and seats, and seat belts 
that open automatically after ejection. 
Either arm rest on pilots’ seats operates 
ejection controls. 


Newest Navy fighter is McDonnell 
Aircraft Corporation’s F3H-1IN Demon. A 
needle-nosed, swept-wing, swept-tail, 
high-speed, all-weather interceptor, the 






























































Testing drag chutes on the “‘world’s fastest railroad” at Edwards AFB. Before drop—Skokie prepared for take-off. 
‘ 
? Demon is McDonnell’s successor to the right on landing. This lessens landing 
| F2H-3 Banshee. Armament is a 20mm shock, protects instruments from dam- 
cannon—and externally mounted air-to- age. Dropped from above 20,000 feet, 
air rockets can be used. Power-actuated the missile’s first chute opens at a pre- 
leading edge wing slats and trailing edge determined altitude and speed. The 
flaps lower F3H’s landing speed. The cameras and instruments record the 
Demon’s wings—folding for carrier stor- chute’s characteristics—drag, ability to 
age—span thirty-five feet, four inches; keep missile in straight line, and oscilla- 
over-all length is fifty-nine feet; and tion. A powder charge then blows it 
height, nearly fourteen feet. Present clear. The second and third chutes are 
engine is a single Westinghouse J-40 tur- used to slow down. The latter—a large- 
bojet—7,200 pounds thrust. Later they'll size chute—brings Skokie in to a smooth, 
be powered with Allison’s more powerful one-point landing. The “railroad” or sled 
J-71 with afterburner. Speed of Demon is used to determine design and con- 
is in “600 mph class.” struction of drag chutes for jet fighters 
and bombers. The sled mounted on a 





10,000-foot track, is powered by a North 
American Aviation rocket motor—capable 
of 50,000 pounds thrust and potential 


Shrouded in chute after the drop. 





speeds as high as 1,500 mph. When the One of the 140-hp engine-compressors 
chute is popped, cameras on the sled is used to pressure-check the B-52, the 
and along side the track record its char- other provides the necessary “kick” to 
acteristics, and electronics equipment start each of the B-52’s eight Pratt & 
registers its effect. The sled is halted by Whitney J-57s. Unlike smaller jet engines, 
a water brake that scoops water from a 10,000-pound-thrust *57s are just too 
trough between the tracks, bringing it large to start any other way. 


to a halt at “the end of the line.” 
- A $100,000 rocket research laboratory 
McDonnell’s Demon joins the fleet. Boeing’s B-52 Stratofortress is a going has been completed on the Lafayette, 


ship—once it gets going. And that’s the Ind., campus of Purdue University. Boiler- 

: task of Boeing’s 502 gas turbine. Really maker graduate students will use the 
Twenty-nine thousand employees now two units in one, the 502 includes two laboratory, said director Dr. M. J. Zuc- 
make Republic Aviation Corp. New York of everything—engines, compressors, fuel ° rew, “to investigate such problems as 
City’s largest manufacturing employer. tanks, batteries, starting systems, and the combustion characteristics of rocket 
Republic, manufacturer of F-84 series, instrument panels—on a single dolly. fuel, cooling, and rocket combustion.” 


paid its people more than $137 mil- 
lion in wages last year, paid $23 million 
in taxes. During 1953, employees used 
823,564 pounds of rivets, 2,150,310 
4 pounds of stainless steel, and more than 
eleven million pounds of aluminum. 


Mmameett MG . 


Parachutes are tested from the ground 
up at Edwards AFB, Calif., by ARDC and 
Cook Electric Co., Ill. On the ground they’re 
billowed from the rear of the “world’s 
fastest railroad” (see cut). In the air, 
drop-tested from a B-29. Chutes are 
packed in three of four tail fins of a 
rocket-shaped missile—called “Skokie.” 
The other fin contains a camera to snap 
chutes as they’re released. Skokie’s in- 
sides are filled with cameras, electronic 
gadgets, a sixteen-channel tape recorder, 
and nearly a mile of wiring. They pro- 
vide a permanent record of the drop. 
The missiles are tipped with chrome- 
steel-spiked noses, which keep them up- Boeing 502 starts °57. © 
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First jet-to-jet refueling, accomplished with Probe and Drogue equipment built by Flight Refueling Inc. 


PROBE and DROGUE REFUELING 











Automatic, light in weight, FR equipment requires no 
special crew member, permits simultaneous refueling 
of several fighters. 





FR package equipment, quickly mounted in bomb bay, 
turns bombers into tankers, gives carrier-based fighters far 
greater range. 








The latest, simplest, most adaptable in-flight refueling 
method is Flight Refueling’s Probe and Drogue system 
perfected after twenty years of experiment and devel- 
opment. 


Pioneering in refueling—which adds great range to 
the swiftness of jet flight—has been the singular task 
of the Flight Refueling organization. FR equipment 
made possible the first non-stop round-the-world flight, 
the first non-stop trans-Atlantic jet flight, the first re- 
fueled combat operation and now the first jet-to-jet 
aerial refueling. 


To meet increased requirements, a new modern 
plant is nearing completion at Baltimore’s huge Friend- 
ship Airport and will soon be producing FR Probe and 
Drogue equipment at a greatly accelerated rate. 


cers 


T AREFUELING 
Or PO R A TE D 


Friendship International Airport Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Sports Cars Pay 


ALL OU FOR THE SAC RACK 





SAC’s sports car program has hit the jackpot. Pleasanter barracks life 


for airmen of the Strategic Air Command is the result 


URING the past year, screaming 
tires and the staccato snarl of highly- 
tuned sports cars have produced al- 
most a quarter of a million dollars to 
put some of the comforts of home 
into airmen barracks of the Strategic 
Air Command. It all came about 
through a cooperative effort of the 
Sports Car Club of America, a non- 
profit amateur group, and SAC. 

The happy partnership began in 
October 1952 with an experimental 
race at Turner AFB in Albany, Ga. 
Sports car racing had been selected 
as a possible money-making scheme, 
for its drawing power, the suitability 
of broad air base runways for speedy 
—but safe—racing, -plus the fact that 
all profits could go to the airmen im- 
provement fund of the base involved. 

After a seven-race agreement for 
1953 was signed, basic rules for the 
conduct of the races were set up: 

@ They would be held on a week- 
end or a holiday so there would be 
little interference with the bases’ 
normal operations. 


@ Stringent safety rules for par- 
ticipants and spectators would be 
enforced. 


@ Ample insurance would be pro- - 


vided to protect the United States 
government against possible damage 
suits. 

@ No expense to the government 
would be involved. 

@ The air base would provide 
runways and volunteer personnel for 
crowd control and safety measures. 
The Sports Car Club, on the other 
hand, would assume all responsibility 
for the conduct of the race. 

In more than 250,000 miles of 


racing there have been no accidents 


involving spectators. One driver has 
been killed—in practice driving. 

A typical race, like the one held at 
Offutt AFB, Omaha, Neb., on Sun- 
day, July 5, involved 2,000 volunteer 
airmen. On race day they. handled 


The sports car program earned five 
pool tables for Offutt AFB airmen. 
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traffic and crowd control and ticket 
sales, set up race track facilities, sold 
programs and refreshments, assisted 
drivers as mechanics, and helped 
with the timing and scoring. They 
also cleaned up the air base after the 
races. 

An incident at Bergstrom AFB, 
Austin, Tex., illustrates how SAC 
airmen pitch in. During the practice 
driving the day before the races, 
driver George Moffett of New York 
City cracked up his OSCA and in- 
jured himself. Bobby Said, his co- 
driver, took a look at the damage and 
said he thought the speedy Italian- 





MEN WANTED for precarious undertakinig. Room for a few creative 
engineers willing to stake the future against greatest of all challenges. 
Recognition and success in return for long, hard work and exceptional 
ability. No extraordinary inducements—resort accommodations or chamber 
of commerce climate. Only the opportunity to work with the finest mind- 
power and engineering facilities in the whole new world of flying weapons. 
If it’s only a job you want, the woods are full of them. But if you are one 
of the few who are destined to go far in this industry, you'd be wise to take 
an engineer’s-eye view of the mindpower and the facilities you'll be work- 
ing with. 


Write to J. M. Hollyday, Director of Employment, Dept. F-3. 








THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


AIRCRAFT BALTIMORE + MARYLAND 
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SAC RAC EL CONTINUED 


made car could be repaired in time 
for the races the next day. 

Six Bergstrom airmen worked all 
night to help Said get the OSCA past 
technical inspection. Next day he 
won his race in a bitter two-car 
battle with a West Coast driver. 

Here’s how M/Sgt. Fay Moore, 
stationed at SAC headquarters, looks 
at the race program. “I’m married 
and live off the base but I don’t mind 
working on the races. The barracks 
at Offutt have TV sets, pool tables, 
drapes, beds, lounge chairs, bed 
spreads, chairs, lamps, chests of 
drawers—all bought with race money. 

“The airmen get all the benefits 
from the race program. That’s why 
we've supported it and made almost 
$250,000 during the first year.” 

The Offutt race is the biggest 
money maker to date—$56,537.90. 
Turner made $50,000 from two races; 
MacDill AFB, $30,746; Bergstrom 
AFB, $24,337.06; Lockbourne AFB, 
$45,617; March AFB, $238,000, and 
Stead AFB, $3,200. 

In each case, a committee of air- 
men met with the base commander, 
got their requests approved and spent 
the money. 

With the exception of Turner’s 
dance pavilion and Lockbourne’s 
barbecue pit and dance patio, all the 
furnishings purchased by race bases 
went into barracks, day rooms, and 
Hobby Shops. 

Out of this boost in airmen living 
conditions, SAC gets a very tangible 
dividend. For peak efficiency, the 
turnover of personnel must be cut to 
the bone. And surveys disclosed that 
one of the big reasons why airmen 
don’t re-enlist is the unattractive 
living conditions at the average base. 

What does the Sports Car Club of 
America get out of the races? 

A full-scale racing program nation- 
wide at no expense; increased public 
interest in sports car racing; a series 
of varied and adequate, yet safe, 
courses; adequate volunteer man- 
power not otherwise available; and 
an opportunity for members to com- 
pete in national events at less cost to 
themselves. 

SCCA and SAC plan to continue 
joint sponsorship of the program, and 
a list of future race sites and dates 
is being considered.—END 





AFA HAS MOVED 


Air Force Association’s Washington Head- 
quarters have moved to a new address. 
Address all correspondence to: 

Air Force Association 

The Mills Building 

17th St. and. Penna. Ave., NW 

Washington 6, D. C. 

















FOR CHOOSING THE PLANE 















.»» FHEY’RE YOURS 
FOR WIDER UTILITY, 
THESE FINE 

NEW CONTINENTALS 


MODEL O-470-B 

















Here’s What They Provide: 


DEPENDABILITY 


. reflecting more than 50 years’ engine- 
building experience. 


SIMPLICITY 


. .. for maximum ease of installation, adjust- 
ment and repair. 


COMPACTNESS 


... adapting them to modern air-frame design. 





... and like every Continental, they're backed 


by established parts and service facilities Write for free bulletins with full specifications, 
all over the world. performance curves and installation diagrams. 


[ontinental Motors {(orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

















The Washington Monu 


obelisk, was erected 


World's Most Reliable Radar 


Gilfillan Surveillance Radar has been in operation 
continuously at the Boston International Airport 
since 1949, and has established a world record 
for reliable performance. 


For example, during 1953, Gilfillan Surveillance 
Radar was on guard 24 hours a day, every day— 
a total of 8760 hours—with only 714 hours of in- 
voluntary outage. This is less than 9/100 of 1%! 


If hours were inches, this would be equiva- 
lent to a 74-inch chip in a tower 175 feet 
higher than the Washington Monument! 


The Boston record is due to dependable, day-in 
day-out proven performance of perfected radar 
equipment—and, equally important, superb CAA 
maintenance. 


It is only one instance of the combined efficiency 
of Gilfillan Surveillance Radar and CAA mainte- 
nance personnel at major civil airports in the U.S. 


In GCA, Radar and Electronics 


Research, Design and Production 


verasr ramen. TULLMAN 


Los Angeles 
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—{ MOBILIZATION NEWS | — BY JAKE CULPEPPER 


AF-ROTC — About 275 Assistant Professors of Air Science and Tactics will be 
replaced in AF=-ROTC program during next academic year. There are 
vacancies at virtually all of the detachments. Tour of duty is three 
years. Some of the requirements for applicants are: college graduates 
desired, but two years of formal college mandatory; minimum age of 
twenty-four years with at least three years of active commissioned 
service; a Foreign Service Selection Date within four years of beginning. 
- « e AF-ROTC training in FY '55 will be held at 188 institutions. Aver- 
age Student strength for the year is set at 55,000 freshmen, 35,600 
Sophomores, 14,150 juniors, and 10,970 seniors. 


BUDGET — The $28 million requested for the Reserve in FY '55 budget is $13 
million more than last year's appropriation. From it, AF proposed to end 
FY '55 with 14,500 Reserve officers (4,346 in rated specialists) and 
21,000 Reserve airmen, all in pay categories—an increase of 13,000 
over planned June 30 '54 strength. 





OFF THE PRESSES — In line with current efforts to expand its program of mobil- 
ization assignments for AF Reservists, SAC last month introduced a 
bimonthly "Reservist News Letter" designed to acquaint more Reservists 
with the SAC M-Day program. Reservists can get on the mailing list 
by writing to the Mobilization Section, Directorate of Personnel, 
Headquarters SAC, Offutt AFB, Neb. Those wanting information about SAC 
M=-Day assignments should contact the Reserve Section at their closest 
SAC Base. 








PILOTS — AF pilot production rate to be reached in late 1954, as provided 
by the budget, should be 7,800. . .. Late AF figures show sixty-two 
percent of Regulars and forty-eight percent of non-Regular officers (on 
active duty) are on flying status. Of active duty pilots, thirty-six 
percent hold senior pilot ratings, with two percent designated as 
command pilots. .. . There will be no money, says AF, for ordering 
Reserve pilots to EAD now or in foreseeable future.. 











RETIREMENT — AF Reserve officers may now be retired in commissioned status 
before their sixtieth birthday under new regulation (AFR 36-50). 
Voluntary retirement applications "normally" will be approved if one of 
these conditions is met: (1) if applicant has thirty or more years 
of active federal service, at least ten of which were active commis- 
sioned service; (2) if release from AD was due to reduction in force; 
(3) if continued AD will result in undue hardship; (4) if officer's 
over-all record indicates that retirement is in AF's best interests; or 
(5) if the following grade, age, and length of service scale is met 
unless "circumstances" warrant applicant remaining on AD—(a) colonel, 
age fifty-five or over, or completion of thirty years service, 

(b) lieutenant colonel, age fifty-three or over, or completion of 
twenty-eight years service, (c) major and below, age fifty or over, or 
completion of twenty-five years of Service. Under above set-up, age 

at nearest birthday will be considered while service is same as that 
used in computing officer's basic pay. Moreover, any AF Reserve officer 
completing at least twenty years of active federal service, ten of 

which was commissioned active service, is eligible to apply for retire- 
ment in commissioned status, subject to discretion of the Secretary 

of the Air Force. 


























(Continued on the following page) 
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—T MOBILIZATION NEWS |}- . CONTINUED —— 





BENEFITS — Reserve and Guard officers and airmen with more than eighteen 
years longevity pay service must file AF Form 806 by April 350, 1954 if 
they want to take part in the annuity plan set up by Uniformed Services 
Contingency Option Act of '53. (Plan enables a participant to share 
retirement pay benefits with his survivors.) Other officers and airmen 
must submit the form before reaching eighteen years if they wish to 
take part. 








AIRMEN TRAINING — Active duty airmen with Reserve commissions now may take 
part in training, on a non-paid basis, in Air Reserve Center units (for- 
merly Specialist Training or VART programs). Policy change permits 
these airmen to work for promotion in their officer grades. These 
members, however, are not eligible for special or short active duty 
training tours in commissioned status. 








CONTRACT TOURS — Written agreements can now be offered to AF Reservists for 
AD tours of from one to five years. Number of contracts to be issued 
for each specified time period in each fiscal year is left up to AF 
Secretary. Detailed regulations and instructions on the tours will be 
published by the AF soon. 





SHORT TOURS — ConAC has announced sites and dates of two-week periods during 
July, August, and September when AF Reserve's twenty-five wings will 
get annual active duty training. Regular AF wings from ATRC, AMC, and 
TAC will be designated as advisery units to appropriate Reserve wings 
during the summer training. Training locations and dates run as follows: 
lst AF—5l2th Troop Carrier, New Castle County Airport, Del., July 18- 
Aug. 1; 375th Troop Carrier, New Castle, Aug. 7-21; 302d Troop Carrier, 
Clinton County AFB, Ohio, Aug. 13-27; 514th Troop Carrier, Mitchel AFB, 
Ne. Ye, Sept. 12-263 445th Fighter-Bomber, Clinton County, July 3-17; 
89th Fighter-Bomber, Clinton County, July 24-Aug. 73;.8709th Fighter 
Pilot Training, Floyd Bennett NAS, N. Y., Auge 13-27; 88th Air Depot, 
Robins AFB, Ga., Aug. 14-28. 4th AF—403d Troop Carrier, Larson AFB, 
Wash., Aug. 15-29; 349th Fighter-Bomber, Hamilton AFB, Calif., July 18- 
Aug. 1; 452d Tactical Recon., Long Beach Mun. Airport, Calif., Aug. 1-15; 
77th Air Depot, Norton AFB, Calif., Auge 8-22. 10th AF—437th Troop 
Carrier, Atterbury AFB, Ind., July 19-Aug. 2; 442d Troop Carrier, 
Atterbury, Aug. 2-16; 434th Troop Carrier, Atterbury, Aug. 16-303; 438th 
Fighter-Bomber, Selfridge AFB, Mich., July 17-313; 439th Fighter-Bomber, 
Selfridge, Aug. 8-22; 440th Fighter-Bomber, Minneapolis-St. Paul Int. 
Airport, Aug. 8-22; 871lth Pilot Training, Atterbury, July 5-19. 
14th AF—435th Troop Carrier, Miami Int. Airport, Fla., Aug. 8-22; 
8708th Pilot Training, Hensley Field, Tex., July 4-18; 8710th Pilot 

' Training (ME), Memphis AFB, Tenn., July 11-25; 8706th Pilot Training 

(ME), Ellington AFB, Tex., Aug. 1-153; 8707th Pilot Training, Brooks AFB, 
Tex., Auge 15-29; 94th Tactical Recon., Dobbins AFB, Ga., July 18-Aug. 1. 






















































































BRIEFS — New AF Regulation 145-12 designates individuals and organizations 
authorized to use commissaries. . e - 1953 AF Aid Society campaign col- 
lected $928,334, compared with $912,452 year before. . .. On January . 
1, 1954, there were nearly 100,000 AF Reservists and Guardsmen on 
active duty. . .- « Korean war AF veterans now number about 405,000. ... 
New AF career Field, Airmen Training Devices, has been set up as a result 
of expanding use of flight simulator and other electronic training 
devices in crew training. 
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Pulled for Time — 





at 1200 hours 


Two separate Air Force activities have demon- 
strated the increase in life and dependability of 
Allison Turbo-Jet engines. 


An Allison-powered Lockheed T-33 Jet Trainer 
at Webb Air Force Base has flown 1200 hours 
without even minor repairs to the engine. Line 
maintenance by the men of the 3561st Mainte- 
nance Squadron backed up Allison engine de- 
sign and manufacture to set this remarkable 
performance record. 


An Allison-powered Lockheed F-80 





Shooting Star flew 1200 hours in combat and 
combat-alert service in Korea without major 
overhaul. That flight time adds up to more than 
600,000 miles under tough combat conditions. 
The record represents a splendid job on the 
part of the 6160th Maintenance Squadron at 
Itazuke AFB, Japan. 

Records like these are made by planes and en- 
gines—but it’s the men behind the planes who 
make them possible. A hearty salute to the 3561st 
and 6160th Maintenance Squadrons for these 
splendid achievements. 


ion DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 






















World’s most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines—J35 ond J71 Axial, J33 Centrifugal Turbo-Jet Engines, T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop Engines 
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A PLOT OF AIR HISTORY 
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The U.S. Navy tracks aircraft on a transparent board 
as radar reports their positions. Plot the most famous 
Navy and Marine fighter planes as reported by history, 
and Grumman aircraft fill the board. 


ARS asc 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE ° LONG ISLAND . NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE ALBATROSS TRIPHIBIAN AND S2F-1 SUB-KILLER 
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Where the Gang gets together 





STALAG LUFT 11] REUNION: On Saturday, 
May 1, 1954, alumni of Stalag Luft II 
will hold their ninth annual reunion 
celebrating their liberation from Ger- 
man prison camp. The Van Cleve Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio, will be the scene of the 
festivities, which begin at 6:00 p.m. 
Ladies have attended in the past and 
are cordially invited this time, too. The 
program consists of cocktails, dinner, 
reminiscences, and a lot of laughs. For 
further information or reservations con- 
tact David Pollak, Pollak Steel Com- 
pany, Marion, Ohio. : 


403D TC WING (M) REUNION: A reunion 
of all former members of the 403d Troop 
Carrier Wing, Medium, will be held at 
Portland Air Base on Saturday, March 
13, 1954. Anyone who wishes to attend 
should get in touch with Col. Robert W. 
Sheets, Portland AFB, Portland, Ore. 


442D BOMB SQDN. REUNION: A reunion 
is being planned for some time this sum- 
mer, so anyone who was a member of 
the 442d Bomb Sqdn., 320th Bomb 
Group, from the time is was organized 
to V-E Day, contact Otto Vanderburg, 
R.R. 1, Mukwonago, Wis. 


AIR EVAC SQDNS.: I’m interested in con- 
tacting Air Evacuation Squadrons which 
served in World War II. A dinner-dance 
reunion is being planned for April in 
New York City. Mary Oldehoff Stehle, 
134 E. Clay Ave., Roselle Park, N. J. 


THE OLE’ GANG: All the ole’ gang from 
Tuskegee, Godman, Mather, Selfridge, 
Oscoda, Freeman, Walterboro and Lock- 
bourne Air Force Bases (99th, 100th, 
301st, 302d, and 477th), are planning 
a “Ten Years of Short Snortin’ ” reunion 
in Chicago some time during 1955. 
Want to start a file and all names and 
addresses are welcome and _ needed. 
Ahmed A. Rayner, Jr., Chairman, 4141 
Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 


* WHERE'S MAJOR LOWE?: Maj. Herbert 


Lowe, 555th Bomb Sqdn. (M), 386th 
Bomb Gp. (M), Ninth Bomber Com- 
mand, knows all about the extremely 
detailed history of that organization. In 
fact, he had it compiled. I would like 
to locate Major Lowe, whom I last saw 
in St. Trond, Belgium, in 1945. Alfred 
M. Faries, 1889 Camino de los Robles, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 





To be sure your Rendezvous item 
appears in the May issue, we should 
have your request by March 15.— 
THE Eprrors. 
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MODEL  S-11-A 


DC-COUPLED 
WORK-HORSE OF 
INDUSTRY 


Size: 
WW" x 5" x7" 
8% Pounds 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE of feiciman PIONEERING... 


The INDUSTRIAL POCKETSCOPE, model S-11-A, has become 
America’s most popular DC coupled oscilloscope because of its small size, 
light weight, and unique flexibility. This compact instrument has identical 
vertical and horizontal amplifiers which permit the observation of low fre- 
quency repetitive phenomena, while simultaneously eliminating undesirable 
trace bounce. Each amplifier sensitivity is 0.1 Volt rms/inch. The frequency 
responses are likewise identical, within —2 db from DC to 200 KC. Their total 
undistorted outputs permit effective trace expansion of twice the screen 
diameter. The internal sweep generator is continuously variable from 3 cycles 
to 50 KC and can be synchronized from positive going signals. Return trace 
blanking is optional. Intensity modulation is accomplished by connecting 
either directly to the grid of the three-inch cathode ray tube or thru an ampli- 
fier having a gain of approximately 10 and a flat response to 500 KC. Direct 
intensity modulation threshold voltage is approximately 1 volt rms. Addi- 
tional provisions for direct access to all the deflection plates, the second 
anode, and the amplifier output terminals extend the usefulness of the S-11-A 
many fold. 


WATERMAN PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


WATERMAN PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
CABLE ADDRESS: POKETSCOPE 


$-4-C SAR PULSESCOPE® 

$-5-A LAB PULSESCOPE 

$-6-A BROADBAND PULSESCOPE 
S-11-A INDUSTRIAL POCKETSCOPE® 
$-12-B JANized RAKSCOPE® 
$-14-A HIGH GAIN POCKETSCOPE 
$-14-B WIDE BAND POCKETSCOPE 
$-15-A TWIN TUBE POCKETSCOPE 
RAY ONIC® Cathode Ray Tubes 

and Other Associated Equipment 
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TO THE 


E.E.or PHYSICS GRADUATE 


WITH MILITARY EXPERIENCE IN 


RADAR or ELECTRONICS 


Hughes Research and 


Development Laboratories are engaged 

in a continuing program for design 

and manufacture of advanced radar and fire 
control systems in military all-weather 


Sighters and interceptors. 


YOU will serve as technical 
advisor in the field to com- 
panies and government 
agencies using Hughes equip- 
ment. 


TO BROADEN your field 
of experience in radar and 
electronics you will receive 
additional training at full 
pay in the Laboratories to 


will be the Hughes represent- 
ative at a company. where 
our equipment is installed; 
or you will advise in the op- 
eration of Hughesequipment 
at a military base. 


THE GREATEST advance- 
ments in electronics are being 
made in this sphere because 
of military emphasis. Men 
now under 35 years of age 


become thoroughly familiar 
with Hughes radar and fire 
control equipment. 


AFTER TRAINING you 


will find this activity can fit 
them for future application 
of highly advanced electron- 
ic equipment. 


HUGHES 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES 
Scientific and Engineering Staff 

Culver City, Los Angeles County, California 



























AUTO INSURANCE 


Available ONLY to officers and Ist 3-graders, who 
are married and at least 25. We have no agents and 
" deal direct. Savings up to 30% from prevailing board 
rates in your territory is passed on to you if you 
can qualify. Protection against loss from bodily injury 
and property damage liability; medical payments; 
accidental death; comprehensive personal liability and 
fire & theft coverage. Covers collision & towing. 
World-wide claim service. Former Air Force men who 
know your problems handle your policies. Greatest 
savings possible to preferred risks on active, reserve 
or retired status. 


Household & Personal Property 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal any- 
where in the U. S. or abroad. It protects your house- 
hold goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry and 
valuable personal effects. Insures you against 14 
named perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest 
cost. 


GOVERNMENT |X | SERVICES insurance UNDERWRITERS 


ie = 
= NOT AFFLIATED WITH U.S. GOV'T. —— 
p io nin nel 


Gov't Services Insurance Underwriters | 
Crockett & Presa Sts., San Antonio, Tex. 
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ANG Angles 


THE GUARD BUDGET | 


The proposed $160 million supports 
an Air Guard increase to 65,700 


If anyone doubts the Air Guard has become a robust eight- 
year-old, let him dwell on the sum contained in the budget now 
before Congress for support of the Air National Guard in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. It amounts to $160 million. Last 
year Congress authorized the ANG $147 million. A sharper con- 
trast might be drawn by going back to 1947. For the fiscal year 
which began on July 1 of that year, Congress appropriated $134 
million for the entire National Guard—Army and Air. 

The $160 million budget is designed to support a boost in 
ANG strength from 50,700 on July 1 to 65,700 on July 1, 1955. 
In addition, eighty-one replacement training squadrons will be 
organized and the number of tactical units will be increased by 
eighteen. The majority of the new units will be support-type. 

So, at least $13 million more than was appropriated last year 
is needed to pay for more flying time, a greater number of drill 
checks, and continuation of a construction program. 

= = = 

The time for organization of the scheduled eighty-one re- 
placement training squadrons is almost at hand. These squad- 
rons will have twenty-five officers and seventy-five airmen. They 
are designed to increase utilization of ANG aircraft and to pro- 
vide a source of trained people who can be assigned to the 
parent unit to raise it to war strength in the event of mobiliza- 
tion. 

NGB has published the rules governing the creation of these 
replacement squadrons. Any tactical squadron which served on 
active duty during the Korean war must reach eighty percent of 
its authorized strength before it can request authority to form 
the replacement unit. Tactical units not called to active duty 
during Korea must reach ninety percent of their authorized 
strength. Replacement units must have twenty percent of the 
officers and airmen they are authorized before they can qualify 
for federal recognition. And they must attain eighty percent of 
their strength in three years. 

Headquarters USAF has waived the usual inspection for fed- 
eral recognition of these squadrons. Instead, federal recognition 
will be granted whenever the Air Instructor of the parent unit 
certifies that the required twenty percent strength is present and 
assigned. 

2 = = 

Notes on the back of a Form 175 . . . There’s a new Na- 
tional Guard resident member of the Air Force Section 5 Com- 
mittee. He’s Col. John D. Nottingham of Texas, who succeeds 
Col. Orrin Lane of Georgia. Colonel Nottingham was recalled 
for Korea, served with 5th Air Force Headquarters in Seoul, 
then moved to Orlando, Fla., with the Photo and Charting 
Service . . . ANG has been allotted five spaces in each up- 
coming class in the Fighter Gunnery Instructors Course at Nellis 
AFB. Next class starts March 12. NGB hopes that one pilot from 
each fighter squadron will graduate from this course . . . One 
ANG officer not on active duty will be selected to attend the 
next class of the Air War College at Maxwell AFB, which begins 
in August. The course lasts ten months. Applicants must be colo- 
nels, under 46 years old on June 1, and cleared for top secret .. . 
The Comptroller General has handed down a decision of interest 
to Air Guardsmen. He says that ANG people attending an Air 
Force service school in a pay status are on active duty and 
therefore entitled to leave at the rate of two and one-half 
days per month, the same as anyone else on active duty... 
ANG pilots are warned against landing at Portsmouth, N. H., 
Municipal Airport. Extensive construction at the airport pro- 
hibits the use of the runways . . . USAF’s Flying Safety people 
are urging the Guard to have a rated pilot in towers at Guard 
installations during periods of bad weather. Decisions relative 
to landings or diversions to alternates can’t be delegated to non- 
rated people, according to Flying Safety. Bases where control 
tower facilities are under jurisdiction of CAA are excepted from 
the policy. By Capt. Edmund F. Hogan, ANG 
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WEAPONS WE MUST USE 





that if we used “Window,” the Germans would pick up 
the strips, and it would not be long before they discovered 
their purpose. They would be able to copy the device 
quite easily, and would then be in a position to confuse 
our night defenses. This, of course, could not be denied, 
and so we could not get permission to use “Window.” 

Here I cannot resist quoting Sir Arthur Harris’s remarks 
in his book “Bomber Offensive.” He writes, “The main 
objection to the use of “Window,’ which proved to be 
the most important and effective of all the weapons used 
against enemy radar, continued to be the fear of its effect 
on our own defenses. It was hoped that our own radar 
would be developed to the point where the strips of paper 
would not cause any very serious interference, but even 
so, defensive radar might never be quite so effective after 
its introduction as before. . . . There can be little doubt 
that if we had been able and allowed to use this weapon 
in the first months of 1943 we should have saved hun- 
dreds of aircraft and thousands of lives and would have 
much increased the accuracy of our bombing.” 

The ban on its use continued until July 1943, when 
Bomber Command, after a long struggle, obtained per- 
mission to use it during the great series of attacks on 
Hamburg. These very successful attacks, which were car- 
ried out with small losses, clearly showed ‘the efficacy of 
“Window” in confusing the enemy’s air defenses. 

The point here, surely, was the fact that by the middle 
of 1942 German air attacks on this country had almost 
ceased, while we were attacking Germany in full strength 
on every suitable night. The Germans were rapidly turn- 
ing over the whole of their aircraft industry to the pro- 
duction of fighters for the defense of their homeland, and 
trusting to automatic “V” weapons to enable them to re- 
sume the air offensive. We had much to gain from the 
use of “Window” ourselves, and very little, relatively, to 
fear from the German use of it. And, as we now know, 
the Germans did in fact know all about the effect of 
metallized paper on defensive radar long before July 1948, 
so that we should actually have given nothing away had 
we got it ready and used it at the earliest possible moment. 

I am not, of course, advocating that we should always 
rush to use a weapon as soon as it has been developed. 
In World War I we did just that with the tank, and the 
Germans did the same with gas. In both cases} what 
might have been a war-winning weapon if withheld until 
it could have been used in sufficient strength, was thrown 
away. But that is quite different from denying ourselves 
the use of a weapon because we fear that the enemy, once 
aware of its possibilities, will use it against us. It is more 
than probable, anyhow, that the enemy scientists have 
been thinking along much the same lines as our own, 
and that they are already aware of the weapon or device. 

To sum up, an enemy either has got it, or he has not. 
If he has got it, and does not use it, that will only be 
because he believes that its use by us will be a serious 
disadvantage to him, and we should simply be playing 
his game by denying ourselves its use. For instance, I 
can imagine the Russians embarking on a third World 
War, trusting to their vast land forces to gain them vic- 
tory and conscious of their inferior stockpile of A-bombs, 
piously announcing that they do not intend to use the 
bomb, and calling upon us, in the name of humanity, to 
follow their example. Such a plan would enable them to 
exploit their greatest asset, their huge armies, and, at the 
same time, if we were foolish enough to fall into the trap, 
knocking from our hands the only weapon which could 
enable us to avoid defeat. If an enemy has not got it, 
we will have the advantage of its use until he can cap- 


/ 


CONTINUED 


ture, analyze, and copy it. This would probably be a mat- 
ter of several months and may be even much longer. 

The only occasion when I can see any justification for 
not using a weapon or device is when we are so placed 
that its use would unmistakably confer a greater advantage 
on an enemy, which would normally occur only if we 
were in a defensive posture, and—most important—when 
there is good reason to believe that an enemy is unaware 
of the practicability and use of such a weapon. The latter 
is a very difficult condition to fulfill, for it is seldom that 
our intelligence service can be confident that the enemy 
scientists are not as fully aware as ours of the military 
possibilities of any particular piece of applied science. 

In principle, it seems to me always wrong not to use 
a powerful weapon, not banned by international agree- 
ment, in the hope that the enemy will not use it either. 
With regard to the policy of not using a new weapon 
because we fear to give away the idea to the enemy, 
this is very seldom justifiable. 

All that we can hope to do in war, from the point of 
view of scientific development and weapon production, 
is to keep ahead of an enemy. If we decline to use the 
new weapons our scientists have given us, the probable 
result is that we shall lose our lead, and the enemy will 
be the first to make use of them, with any advantages 
that may accrue. In the case of weapons of such tre- 
mendous power as the A-bomb and the H-bomb, now 
presumably at the disposal of all the great powers, it 
would be sheer madness for us to hesitate to use them if 
attacked, and madness even to let potertial enemies be- 
lieve that we should so hesitate. 

Let us do our best to ensure that it will not be. said 
of us, by historians and archaeologists digging in the 
ruins, “Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat—Whom 
God wishes to destroy, He first deprives of reason.—END 
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SERVOBIRD 


Only the 


SERVOSCOPE® 


e Applicable to both AC carrier 
and DC servo systems 


e Generates 
1. Sine-wave modulated carrier 
2. Low frequency sine wave 
3. Low frequency square wave 


e Built-in electronic sweep with no 
sweep potentiometer to wear 
out and require replacement. 


e Dynamic frequency control 
range of 200 to 1. 


Write Dept. AF-3 
Booths 203 and 300 Production Road, 
IRE Show, Kingsbridge Armory, Bronx, 
March 22 through March 25. 
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Output wave forms of 
Servoscope displayed SERVO 
against internal linear 
sweep generator, fre. CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


quency ¥ cycle. New Hyde Park, New York 

















MILLIONS 
OF HOURS 
AHEAD! 


Equal performance at one-fourth the weight! 


NEW AiRESEARCH OIL COOLER SAVES SEVENTY POUNDS OVER EARLY TYPE 


AiResearch designed and produced 
the first lightweight heat transfer units 
for aircraft in 1939. Leadership in this 
field has been maintained by more 
than a half million hours of research 
and development, and by unparalleled 
experience — 500,000 units produced 
and almost three hundred million 
operating hours. 


The unrelenting effort to reduce 
weight and size and to improve per- 
formance continues. One result: this 
new oil cooler which weighs only 
22.5 lbs. It is seventy pounds lighter 
than original units of equal capacity. 

AiResearch manufactures oil 
coolers which range from a capacity 
of below 100 BTU’s to many thousand 


BTU’s per minute. These units — and 
all other AiResearch heat exchangers 
— excel in efficiency in relation to size 
and weight. 

If you have a heat transfer problem 
which requires high performance 
and efficiency from a small, light- 
weight unit, consult our engineering- 
manufacturing team. 


AiResearch Manutacturing Company 
A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


ELECTRIC 
ACTUATORS 


TURBINES 


AIR TURBINE 
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* PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Some shells can be disarmed and moved. But not this Chinese 
120mm mortar shell, Capt. Raymond Caricofe and T/Sgt. Percy 
Henery decide. Above, they plant a TNT charge to destroy it. 


Bomb-Disposal Units 
Harvest a bumper Crop 


ART of the job of clearing away 

the aftermath of war in Korea is 

locating and getting rid of unex- 

ploded bombs and shells. To the 
men of EOD teams—Explosive Ord- 
nance Disposal—falls this touchy 
business. These men are all gradu- 
ates of the three services’ EOD 
school in Maryland. In Korea they’re 
called on regularly to deal with both 
UN and Communist explosives that 
failed to go off. One team neutralized 
some 700 pieces of enemy ordnance 
in a three-month period, says Capt. 
Raymond Caricofe, EOD officer of the 
18th Fighter-Bomber Wing in Korea. 
Why he chose bomb disposal work? 
“Why,” he says, “it’s one job where 
you aren't bothered by anybody look- 
ing over your shoulder.”—ENpD 


“Ready on the right—ready on the 
left.’ Then, “Fire!” and the ser- 
geant twists the knob that sets off 
the TNT and expiodes the shell. 


Caricofe uses a galva- 
nometer to check the 
circuit before the wire 
is attached to the blast- 
ing charge. 


“y ; 
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The sergeant strings the arming wire to 
a safe distance while Caricofe, a veteran 
of eleven years of bomb-disposal work, 
holds one end near the enemy shell. 











THE ELECTRON: CUN, 


The 


‘Blcious 
ider-t 
illuminates 


a brilliant 
new age 


Vision first lights the way. Then progress 
follows. Now the cathode-ray tube devel- 
oped by the Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories floodlights a new “‘telectronic” age! 

It shines deeper into the secrets of the 
natural world than man.has ever seen before! 
It “‘sees” into the structure and action of 
heart, brain and nerve, without risk or 
discomfort to human beings. And the pic- 
tures revealed on its tube screen give 
pertinent information for better diagnosis 
and research. 

It “sees’’ into the heart of airplane engines 
...actually picturing the efficiency of 
metals and parts in action. And the pic- 
ture-reports from the cathode-ray tube 
screen make airplane engines safer and 
better. 

It “‘sees’’ into the fog and darkness in the 
form of radar, sonar or loran. And the 
picture it returns is our nation’s safeguard 
against surprise attack...our guide to 


safer traffic on land, sea and air, today 


and in the future. 


RESEARCH CATHODE-RAY 


DIVISION TUBE DIVISION 


developed by DuMont, 








Into business, industry and national de- 
fense shines this new light .. . seeing and 
reporting things, facts, actions with such 
fantastic speed and accuracy that entirely 
new methods become possible. Completely 
automatic factory operations! Automatic 
controls of quality! Mathematical com- 
putations a million times faster than those 
of the human brain! 

With these new “‘telectronic” tools and 
many more—mankind will develop a new 
and far better economy... with greater 
productivity, higher quality, less waste 
and error, greater national security, and a 
higher standard of living for all men. 

The Du Mont Laboratories, pioneers of 


pioneered 


the telectronic age. 


this new “‘telectronic” age, are equipped 
by their great fund of experience to make 
it more immediately profitable. 

Du Mont, the most respected name in 
television, has long been the world’s larg- 
est producer of cathode-ray instruments. 
Du Mont scientists and engineers are con- 
sulted constantly by the scientists of 
industry, independent laboratories and 
government agencies. And Du Mont is 
winning increasing stature in all fields of 
telectronics, television receivers and trans- 
mitting equipment, television network 
and government service. 

Think first of Du Mont... first in 
progress through vision! 


Write for free 40-page booklet, ““THE STORY OF TELEVISION”, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


® 
VISION IS THE ou maa DIMENSION 


| és RECEIVER 


DIVISION DIVISION 


COMMUNICATIONS |= [oe TF 


PRODUCTS 


INSTRUMENT [2 
DIVISION 


DIVISION [82s 


Over 200 stations offering 
greatest dollar values. 


Telectronic advances for industry, Television and industrial 


Finest quality Television pickup, transmitting and 
science and national defense. cathode-ray tubes. i 


Cathode-ray oscillographs, 
©1954 television receivers. mobile communications lectronic instruments. 
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AFA HONORS FOR JIMMY STEWART 


Star appears at AFA functions in Miami and Washington at 


showings of his latest film, ‘The Glenn Miller Story’ 


Greater Miami and the Miami Beach 
Squadrons combined in January to wel- 
come film star Jimmy Stewart and his 
wife. Stewart, an AFA founder and past 
National Director, was in Miami for the 
world premiere of his newest picture, 
“The Glenn Miller Story,” a Universal- 
International film in which Stewart plays 
the famous orchestra leader. 

The two Squadrons sponsored a re- 
ception at the Lord Tarleton Hotel. 
Honored guests included Mayor Harold 
Shapiro of Miami Beach, Mayor David 





Hendrick of Coral Gables, and Maj. 
Gen. Charles E. Thomas, Jr., Com- 
mander of the 14th Air Force. 

Francis M. Brady and Alex G. Mor- 
phonios, Commanders of the Miami 
- Beach and Miami Squadrons, respec- 
tively, presented Stewart with a mahog- 
any model of a Convair B-24 Liberator, 
the type of bomber he flew in WW II. 

Later, in Washington, D. C., the Stew- 
arts, accompanied by Jimmy’s father, 
were guests of AFA and Universal- 
International at a private screening of 
the motion picture. The screening was 
attended by some eighty guests includ- 
ing Undersecretary of the Air Force 
James H. Douglas, Assistant Secretary 
Roger Lewis, Maj. Gen. R. W. Burns, 
USAF Assistant Vice C/S, and Maj. 
Gen. Sory Smith, Director of the Office 
of Information Services, and his deputy, 
Brig. Gen. Arno H. Luehman. 

Representing AFA were National Di- 


rectors Carl A. Spaatz and John R. Ali- 
son, Regional Vice President George D. 
Hardy, and members of the National 
Headquarters staff. At a reception after- 
ward, General Spaatz presented AFA’s 
Citation of Honor to Universal-Interna- 
tional for their production of the film. 
Stewart accepted the Citation in behalf 
of the studio. 


The San Francisco Squadron—AFA’s 
1953 Squadron of the Year—has been 
accorded a special honor by the Press 





and Union League Club of San Fran- 
cisco. At a recent “Gang Dinner,” the 
Squadron was cited for its contributions 
to the community and its role in the 
development of airpower education. 
The “Gang Dinners” are a regular 
program of the Press and Union League 
Club, and a crowd of 300 paid tribute 
to the AFA Squadron at this one. AFA’s 
(Continued on following page) 





At left, at Washington, D. C., showing of “The Glenn Mil- 
ler Story,” Gen. Carl Spaatz; Miss Olivia Twining, AFA’s 
.Miss Airpower; and Jimmy Stewart. Above, in Miami, Fran- 
_cis Brady, Miami Beach Sqdn. Cmdr.; Stewart and his wife; 
Stewart’s father; and Alex Morphonios, Miami Sqdn. Cmdr. 





Speaker’s table at San Francisco Press and Union League Club “Gang Dinner” 
includes, from left, Maj. Gen. Walter Todd, Cmdr. Western ADF; Tom Stack, 
AFA Director; Western Air Lines’ Clay Bernard, “Gang Dinner” host; AFA’s 
Board Chairman Arthur F. Kelly, the speaker; and Maj. Gen. Alfred Kessler, 
Jr., Cmdr., 4th AF. On table is Tombstone, the club’s famous black cat. 
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SLIP RINGS 
...AND SUP RING ASSEMBLIES 
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BRUSHES — CONTACTS — ASSEMBLIES 





-Use SILVER GRAPHALLOY for appii- 


cations requiring low electrical noise; low 
and constant contact drop; high current 
density and minimum wear. 


EXTENSIVELY USED IN: 
SELSYNS * GUN FIRE CONTROLS 
ROTATING THERMOCOUPLE and 

STRAIN GAGE CIRCUITS 
ROTATING JOINTS > DYNAMOTORS 


Wide range of grades available for 
standard and special applications. 


Oil-free, self-lubricating Bush- 
ings ond Bearings (applicable 
—100° to +300° F.; with ex- 
ponsion coefficient ‘half thet 
of steel will not seize shaft at 
low temperature); oil-free 
Piston Rings, Seal Rings, 
Thrust and Friction Washers, 
Pump Vanes. 
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GRAPHITE METALLIZING CORPORATIO 


| 1097 Nepperhan Ave. © YONKERS, NEW YORK 


[_] Please send date on Graphalloy BRUSHES and CONTACTS. 
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Civic airpower promotion in Chicopee, Mass. Mayor Walter Try- 
bulski, seated, proclaims 50th Anniversary of Flight day. At 
left, Raymond Tomchik, Chicopee Sqdn. Cmdr.; Stanley Zama- 
chaj, Vice Cmdr., Western Mass.; and Councilman Edwin Leclair. 


Board Chairman Arthur F. Kelly deliv- 
ered the principal address of the eve- 
ning, speaking behind “the black cat,” 
a symbol used to indicate that all re- 
marks are off-the-record. 

Key participants from the Club were 
George Rhodes, San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin’s aviation editor; Grant Robbins, 
Bank of America; and Clay Bernard of 
Western Air Lines. Eight airlines— 
Western, TWA, PAL, United, American, 
PanAm, Southwest, and Japan—joined 
in the tribute to the Squadron. Seven of 
the region’s eight USAF general officers 
attended the dinner. 


Several Wings are forming new Squad- 
rons. Flint, Michigan’s Charter was ap- 
proved by President George C. Kenney 
on January 28. Edward R. Kanaby was 
elected Commander. Other officers are 
Jack Anderson, Vice Commander; Edythe 


-Aldrich, Secretary; and William Sharpe, 


Treasurer. Raymond Percival, Alan 
Maule, and John Koby are Councilmen. 

Florida also added a new unit—its 
fourth-+with the formation in Leesburg 
of the Lake Sumter Squadron. Principal 











Ed Morrell, past Re- 
gional V-P, now a 
member of the Albany, 
N. Y., Sqdn., stands 
before the Squadron’s 
exhibit honoring 50th 
Anniversary of Flight. 


Pe 


organizer and first Commander is Dr. 
James B. Hall, a director of the Lake 
County Health Department, Tavares. 
He was assisted by M/Sgt. Walter 
Swaim, USAF Reserve specialist in the 
area. 

Other officers are Beaufort Hester, 
Vice Commander; Marion Bradley, Sec- 
retary; and Richard Pace, Treasurer. 
Elected Councilmen were A. L. Holtz, 
William Butler, and Glenn Smith. 


AFA’s Air Force Widow Rehabilitation 
program has been adopted as a full-time 


‘activity by the Greater Los Angeles 


Squadron Auxiliary. A Rehabilitation 
Committee has been formed to develop 
the program in the Southern California 
area. Miss Janielou Haney is Chairman, 
assisted by Mrs. Nicholas Gyopyos and 
Mrs. Charles Brown. 


Organizers of the Dallas Advertising 
League’s Fiftieth Anniversary of Powered 
Flight meeting in December were AFA 
Past Directors Tom McHale and Al 
Harting of Dallas. The main speaker 

(Continued on page 71) 
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GOVERNMENT DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


“Gunner to Pilot... two 
fighters ... turning in 


Ml 
! 


No TIME to repeat this message. He must get 
every word right the first time. 


In today’s higher-speed, higher-altitude bombers, 
crewmen must quickly grasp every code-word 
passed. Speed of intercommunication has to keep 
pace with speed of operation. 


Working since 1947, RCA engineers have de- 
veloped the AN/AIC-10—an intercom system 
which meets Air Force requirements for high intel- 
ligibility under conditions of extreme noise and alti- 
tude. RCA noise-discriminating microphones have 
two faces which “‘balance out’”’ extraneous noises, 
transmit sounds only from the speaker’s mouth. 
Unique filter, amplifier and automatic volume con- 
trol circuits reduce the effect of extraneous noise. 
Altitude-compensating headsets maintain sea-level 
sensitivity at 40,000 feet or more—and give crews 
maximum head comfort. 


Now in full production, the AN/AIC-10 is but 
one of many complete electronic systems RCA has 
developed for the Armed Forces. RCA engineering 
—from original planning to final production— 
assures greater efficiency, effectiveness and safety 
in operation. 


300,000 Spotters Wanted. Men, women vol- 
unteers for Ground Observer Corps to help the 
Air Force search for hostile aircraft, man Air 
Defense filter centers, do many Air Defense 
team jobs. 200,000 patriotic Americans are now 
serving. Contact your local Air Force Office. 
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ALODIZING 


Alodizing with “Alodine,’* a new technique in the 
protective coating of aluminum, was made available for 
production-scale use in 1946. Since that time Alodizing 
has largely supplanted the more elaborate, costly and 
time-consuming anodic treatments in the aircraft and 
other industries. 


Continuous and successful industrial use has clearly 
demonstrated the simplicity and economy of the Alodiz- 
ing process as well as the effectiveness of the “Alodine” 
amorphous coatings, particularly as a base for paint. In 
fact, the paint-bond that Alodized aluminum provides has 
been found to be superior to that possible with chromic 
acid anodizing. 


The corrosion-resistance of unpainted aluminum Alo- 
dized with “Alodine” Nos. 100 or 300 is excellent, easily 
meeting the requirements of Specification MIL-C-5541. 
However, a need for protection of unpainted aluminum, 
even better than that obtained with chromic acid ano- 
dizing, has long been recognized. 


NEW IMPROVED “ALODINE” DEVELOPED 
By ACP RESEARCH CHEMISTS 


Several years of intensive research have now led to a 
new type of “Alodine,” designated as “Alodine” No. 
1200. This new protective coating chemical forms an 
amorphous mixed metallic oxide coating of low dielectric 
resistance that provides unusually high corrosion-resist- 
ance for unpainted aluminum. In addition, it forms an 
excellent paint bond that approaches closely the high 
quality obtained with the earlier types of “Alodine.” 

After having been tested for conformance with Specifi- 
cation MIL-C-5541, “Alodine” No. 1200 is now about 
to go into production. ° 


PROCESS DETAILS 


“Alodine” No. 1200 is the only essential chemical 
needed to prepare the coating bath and the final rinse 
bath. One of its unique features is that it can be used in 
tanks in an immersion process, or, in a multi-stage power 
washer in a spray process, or, with a slight adjustment 
of pH, with brush or portable spray equipment in a 
manual process. This means that even where the simple 
production equipment is not available, or where touching 
up of damaged coatings previously Alodized or anodized 
is required, excellent protection and paint bonding can 
still be obtained with practically no equipment. 


*"Alodine” Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS 





PROCESSES 


NEW PROTECTIVE COATING CHEMICAL FOR ALUMINUM 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


General Offices: Ambler, Penna. 
pa € P Detroit, Michigan Niles, California Windsor, Ontario 


All three methods of application easily meet the re- 
quirements of Specification MIL-C-5541. 


Process sequence for all three methods of application 
is the same as for other standard grades of “Alodine” 
such as Nos. 100, 300, and 600, viz.: 1. Pre-cleaning. 
2. Rinsing. 3. Alodizing. 4. Rinsing. 5. Acidulated rins- 
ing. 6. Drying. . 


Coating time in an immersion process ranges from 2 
to 8 minutes and in a mechanized spray process is about 
30 seconds. “Alodine” No. 1200 baths are operated at 
room temperatures (70° to 100°F.) and heating is 
required only if the bath has gotten cold after a “down” 
period. 


RECOMMENDED USES FOR “ALODINE” 


No. 1200 


“Alodine” No. 1200 is specifically recommended for 
coating wrought products that are not to be painted or 
are to be only partially painted; and for coating casting 
and forging alloys whether or not these are to be painted. 
“Alodine” Nos. 100 and 300 are still recommended for 
coating wrought products such as venetian blind slats, 
awnings, etc., that are invariably painted. 


RESULTS OF TENSILE TESTS 





PROCESS SALT SPRAY COMPLIANCE WITH TENSILE 




















EXPOSURE REQUIREMENTS OF MIL-C-5541 

168 hrs. passes 

CHROMIC 250 hrs. passes 
= 500 hrs fails 
seiasimaiedd 1000 hrs. fails 

BRUSH 168 hrs. passes 

**ALODINE” 250 hrs. passes 

No. 1200 500 hrs. passes 

1000 hrs. passes 

DIP 168 hrs. passes 

**ALODINE”’ 250 hrs. passes 

No. 1200 500 hrs. passes 

1000 hrs. passes 

foe ae 
“*ALODINE" rs. aus 
No. 100 500 hrs. fails 
. 1000 hrs. fails 

CONVENTIONAL | 168 brs. passes 
250 hrs. fails 
gst 500 hrs fails 
satetenniad 1000 hrs. fails 
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At a December meeting of AFA’ers with former ARA Chapter in Chicago are, 


from left, Col. J. Schroeder and Col. J. Gulledge, 2400th AFR Trng. Gp.; 
Adm. Dan Gallery who showed films of how one of his WW II task forces cap- 
tured a German sub; J. O’Connor, sec’y of the ARA unit; Col. D. Speer, 
USAFR;; Illinois AFA Wing Cmdr. George Wilson; and Col. W. Bausch, USAFR. 


was AFA’s Executive Director, James H. 
Straubel. He outlined current airpower 
problems for the 200 civic and indus- 
trial leaders from the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area who gathered in Dallas’ Hotel 
Adolphus for the luncheon meeting. 
Present were National Director James 
W. Aston and Past Director Rex V. 
Lentz, 


A feature of the program of the Cali- 
fornia Wing’s 1954 Wing Convention in 
Santa Monica April 23-25 will be an 
Airpower Symposium. 

The Pennsylvania Wing has chosen May 
22 for its meeting at State College. The 
Nittany Squadron will be host. A tour 
of Penn State College and a review of 
the AF-ROTC Corps will highlight the 
program. 

Flint, Mich., will welcome all Michigan 
AFA delegates to that Wing’s 1954 Con- 
vention on June 13. And Illinois has again 
chosen Chicago for the 1954 edition of 
its Wing Convention. The Sheraton Ho- 
tel will be headquarters for the more 
than 200 delegates and visitors on June 
6. 

Since the merger of the Air Reserve 
Association with the Air Force Associa- 
tion, all active Chapters of ARA have 
been asked if they wish to affiliate with 
AFA. Chapters may either merge with an 
existing AFA Squadron in the commu- 
. nity or form a new Squadron. 

All Chapters who have replied to date 
have promised their whole-hearted sup- 
port of the aims and purposes of the 
“new” organization. Most indicate a 
desire to continue operating as AFA 
Squadrons. 

Some of the Chapters that will be- 


come Squadrons are Long Beach, Calif.; 
New Orleans, La.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Chicago, Ill.; New York, N. Y.; Orlando, 
Fla.; West Palm Beach, Fla.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Montgomery, Ala.; Charlotte, 
N. C.; Lubbock, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Enid, Okla.; and Atlanta, Ga. 

Chapters deciding to merge with AFA 
Squadrons include Long Island, N. Y.; 
San Fernando, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Portland, Ore.; and Fresno, Calif. 


Members of California’s San Fernando 
Squadron were. guests of the Valley Chap- 
ter of the ARA recently at the formal 
merger of the two local groups. Repre- 
senting the former ARA Chapter were 
John L. Albright, President, and Frank 
W. Owens, Vice President and one of 
the unit’s founders. 

Principal speaker was James H. Mc- 
Divitt of San Gabriel, AFA Far West 
Regional Vice President. Commander of 
the San Fernando Valley Squadron is 
James S. Ellis. 


CROSS-COUNTRY ... Illinois Wing 
Quarterly meeting will be in Chicago's 
Sheraton Hotel Sunday, March 7... 
San Francisco Squadron is preparing a 
1954 AFA Directory, listing all members 
in the Bay Area... New AFA Squadrons 
are being formed in Joliet, Ill.; Spring- 
field, and Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Tex.; 
West Palm Beach, Sarasota-Bradenton, 
Orlando, and Gainesville, Fla... . Omaha 
membership campaign is still going 
strong with 1,397 members enrolled at 
this writing . . . Modesto, California’s 
Stanislaus Squadron held a dinner for 
members in February. Sqdn. Cmdr. 
“Red” Hanson was Program Chairman. 









Would You Pay 
$3.00 for an 18-Month 
Subscription to COLLIER’S ? 


Would you pay $3.00 for an 
18-month subscription to the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE? .. . or 
to the WOMAN’S HOME COM- 
PANION? . . . How about $3.00 
for a 20-month subscription to 
HOLIDAY? . . . $4.00 for a 20- 
month subscription to LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL? 


These are SPECIAL OFFERS for new 
subscribers now open to readers of 
AIR FORCE Magazine through the Air 
Force Times Subscription Agency. Here 
are others ... $3.00 for a 9-month 
subscription to either ARMY TIMES, 
AIR FORCE TIMES, or NAVY TIMES... 
$4.00 for a 9-month subscription to 
the ARMY-NAVY-AIR FORCE REGISTER 
- - - $3.00 for a 20-month subscrip- 
tion to CORONET .. . $7.87 for an 
18-month subscription to LIFE maga- 
zine ... $6.87 for an 18-month sub- 
scription to TIME magazine...$15.00 
for 2 years of SPORTING NEWS... 


MORE SPECIAL OFFERS. . . $1.00 
for 20-months of COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN .. . $1.00 for 3 
years of FARM JOURNAL .. . 
$5.00 for 16-months subscription 
to HARPER’S BAZAAR .. . $5.98 
for 22-months of HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL . . . $3.37 for 44-week 
subscription to NEWSWEEK .. . 
$3.00 for 16-month subscription 
to PARENTS’ Magazine. . . $1.00 
for an 8-month subscription to 
READER’S DIGEST . . . $8.50 for 
22-menth subscription to TOWN 
& COUNTRY ... $3.25 for an 
18-month subscription to U.S. 
CAMERA . $2.67 for 26- 
week subscription to U.S. NEWS- 
WORLD REPORT .. . $10.00 for 
2-year subscription to VOGUE. 

(Gift subscriptions may be sent at these 
prices to all US, APO, or FPO addresses. 


Attractive gift cards will be sent free with 
all gift orders.) 








OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Remember ... . . PLAN YOUR VACATION 


Sth ANNUAL AFA CONVENTION 


AUGUST 19-20-21-22 
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AIR FORCE TIMES SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY | 
3132 M Street N.W., Washington 7; D. C. 
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OUND for pound, yard for yard, 
probably as much has been written 
about the care, feeding, and manipu- 
lation of the military man as about 
any other single subject. What with 
regulations, by-laws, and local ground 
rules, plus the customs of the service, 
the subject is pretty well covered. 

Especially well covered are the 
conduct and behavior expected of 
the enlisted side. Here the “thou 
shalt nots” and the “thou  shalts” 
come thick and fast, most accompa- 
nied by punitive provisions stated 
in bare-knuckle English. 

But what about the other side of 
the family? What can a non-com ex- 
pect in the way of performance or 
deportment from an officer? 

In answer, Id like to report that 
an enlisted man can expect superior 
performance from his superiors. Un- 
fortunately, I can’t. To make such a 
statement would be playing footsie 
with the truth, Like other mortals, 
an officer is not a superman—but he 
can grow into a reasonable facsimile 
of one if he devotes some attention 
to the matter. Given enough effort, 
the specifications for an officer, as 
Jaid down in the rule books, will 
show through. 

The heart of the matter is con- 
tained in the remark, oft repeated, 
if somewhat derisively, “An officer 
and a gentleman by act of Con- 
gress.” Distinctive haberdashery, a 
smattering of specialized training, 
and due process of law do not an 
officer make. This only begins what 
must be a lengthy process of growth 
and maturity. 

Above all, an enlisted man expects 
an officer to be a gentleman, for un- 
less he is a gentleman he can never 
become an officer regardless of how 
technically competent he becomes. 
A man sporting a commission must 
look like an officer, must talk like an 
officer, and must behave like an of- 
ficer. The rank establishes his re- 
sponsibility but it does not endow 
him with license. 

Vulgar expressions, sloppy appear- 
ance, poorly cut and cheap uniforms 
only mean that the man, somehow, 
got in on a pass. 

No hocus-pocus or Jaying-on of 
hands will absolve a man of these 
sins. Suffice to say, an officer never 
wallows in four-letter words, regard- 
less of how colorful or appropriate 
these tidbits may seem. Later, when - 
his hair has turned to silver or skin, 
he can safely slip in or out of any 
role he chooses. By then he has ac- 
quired authentic, fade-proof color— 
or he can fake it with the dignified 
aplomb fitting to his years and serv- 
ice. No novices need apply. 

A non-com exnects an officer to be 

(Continued on page 75) 
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@ Probably the outstanding characteristic 
of Twin Coach Aircraft Division plants is the 
wide aircraft experience of its personnel. This experience 
extends to all levels of the organization—from executive 
... through supervision ...to production. 


This means that prime contractors can entrust 
tooling design and construction to Twin...can rely on 
Twin’s producing assemblies to specification, 
in quantity, on time. Modern facilities, modern 
equipment and experienced manpower make 

Twin Coach a dependable source for 


every type of major airframe neouileny. 
-7275 
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202 YEARS OF 
AIRCRAFT EXPERIENCE 
AT WORK...at Twin Coach 


1, John Cudmore 
27 years 
















2. Stanley Lesinski 
38 years 


3. Stephen Chojnacki 
38 years 

4. John Lee 

36 years 


5. John Mattisan 
25 years 










6. Harry Schaefer 
38 years 












TWIN COACH PRODUCTS: 


TWIN COACH COMPANY 


D tiibior BUFFALO, N.Y. 






AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES * MOTOR COACHES * TROLLEY COACHES * SUPER FREIGHTER CARGO TRUCKS 
* FAGEOL GASOLINE AND PROPANE ENGINES ¢ FAGEOL-LEYLAND DIESEL ENGINES 
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This “operator” finds it for you in split seconds! 


Often when you make a telephone call, every 
second is measured in dollars... perhaps even 
human life. Among the myriad of telephones 
you may want to reach, the one right number 
must be found for you—quickly and accurately. 

In many communities, the famous XY® 
Switch is your nimble-fingered “operator,” find- 
ing the right number as quickly as you dial it. 

An XY Switch takes its orders in the form of 
electrical impulses which you create when you 
dial. An ingenious circuit translates this energy 
into mechanical motion. Unerringly, XY seizes 
and holds the exact wires needed to reach the 
party you dialed—immediately after you’re 


There is nothing finer than a 


through dialing! 

The XY Switch is the heart of a system so 
intricate in design that its blueprints alone are 
weeks in preparation. Yet it is so self-sufficient 
and dependable that telephone companies keep 
XY dial exchanges running day and night 
without a single human attendant. 

People design and build the XY system— 
the people of Stromberg-Carlson, whose engi- 
neering ingenuity also produces the finest 
radios, radio-phonographs, television, sound 
and intercommunication equipment, electronic 
carillons and many “miracle” products for our 
armed forces. 


re trom berg . Carlson® Rochester 3, New York 





STROMBERG-CARLSON 
LEADS TOO IN: | 
| ‘‘Panoramic Vision”’ 
Television 
Receivers 





S< & 


High Fidelity Sound and Office Electronic Carillons 
Radios and Public Address Intercom for Churches and 
Radio-Phonographs Systems Equipment Public Buildings 
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well barbered and immaculate at all 
times. A haircut every: week and a 
shoe shine every day are musts. 
Omitted, they are damning indict- 
ments. An officer should be clean 
and neat—just like a bartender going 
on duty. 

Summer uniforms deserve special 
mention since they are regarded by 
many as a heartbreaking problem. 
“Ten minutes after you slip into a 
set of suntans,” people say, in an- 
guished tones, “they look like a slept- 
in bed.” 

Face it, a set of khakis will not 
keep fresh for more than twenty-four 
hours or one wearing. The cure—get 
enough sets of khakis to allow for 
one set—a matching set with shirt 
and trousers of the same color and 
fabric — per day with two spares. 
Damn the expense, Gridley. Authen- 
ticity as an officer is directly tied to 
appearance, 

On the rare occasions when an 
officer is required to wear fatigue 
clothes he should regard these clothes 
in the same way he does a dress 
uniform. On an officer, dirty, torn, 
or misfitted work clothes are a seri- 
ous affront to the eye and a shatter- 
ing blow to discipline and control. 

For some reason, certain officers 
delight in concealing their rank 
when garbed in herringbone twill. 
Why an officer should be coy about 
displaying his pay-day hardware is 
hard to understand, but I can re- 
call one memorable horse’s neck 
who delighted in appearing incog- 
nito and then, at the dramatic mo- 
ment, revealing what he fondly be- 
lieved to be his true status (in 
reality, it was only his commissioned 
rank he displayed) to an embar- 
rassed non-com in charge of a de- 
tail. Some fun, eh, kids? 

Next in importance, so far as the 
non-com is concerned, is an officer’s 
professional ability. The very least 
to be expected is that an officer 
know what he is talking about. Ideal- 
ly, he should be able to do the job. 
‘This is especially true in the me- 
chanical and technical trades in the 
AF where great store is placed on 
“know how” rather than “say how.” 
A faker here is quickly unmasked 
and no amount of blustering will re- 
cover lost face. And if an officer 
is revealed as a phony, he might 
as well quit, for his non-coms will 
run his outfit just as sure as God 
made perceptive sergeants. 

Lack of specific knowledge is not 
so disastrous in the other AF work 
areas—administrative, supply, etc.— 
since these allow for a certain 
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amount of “interpretation,” a word 
almost unknown in the rigid, tech- 
nical world of mechanical or scien- 
tific things. In both areas, if an 
officer finds himselfin beyond his 
depth, a frank confession of his 
shortcomings, without craven servil- 
ity, please, will in most cases miti- 
gate the penalty—lost prestige and 
the initiative of leadership. 

No non-com wants to serve with 
an officer who is a cry baby and 
there are many, many cry babies in 
the AF. Within ten minutes after a 
new issue of Air Force Times arrives, 
the crying towels are sopping wet. 
The tears flow deepest and swiftest 
when items concerning promotions 
are published. In one extreme case 
of this kind I saw a major belaboring 
the blasé ears of a totally uninter- 


turned out to pasture before he hurts 
someone. According to these alarm- 
ing reports, the least thing wrong 
with him is that “. . . he’s living. in 
the Old Army—he don’t know which 
end is up.” In addition, he’s nuts, 
and the boys quote chapter and 
verse to prove it. 

Stuff like this might be OK in 
the sympathetic atmosphere of the 
Officer’s Club, but never where en- 
listed ears.can catch what amounts 
to overtones of mutiny. In fact, it 
is an officer’s responsibility to silence . 
any attacks on the reputation and 
character of his superiors, 

Since we are on the general sub- 
ject of slander and character assassi- 
nation, it might be news to some that 
this delightful game is not confined 
to wrecking the reputation of higher- 
ups. Nothing is more democratic 
than slander. Enlisted men are tried, 
sentenced, and damned to the gentle 

















ested airman second class. “Why I 
was in flying school with that dumb 
bastard and now he’s an L/C—per- 
manent, too—and I’m still a lousey 
major,” was the theme. 

If the tears were confined to such 
topics as promotions, which are 
sometimes funny to listen to, the 
damage would be slight. But such is 
not the case. Eyes fill up for a vari- 
ety of reasons and one of the worst, 
and at the same time most common, 
amounts to little less than outright 
slander and often borders on insub- 
ordination or worse. 

I wish I had a buck for every 
time I listened to a _ confidential 
(sixteen other enlisted men and my- 
self) description of the “Old Man.” 
At each hearing I am surprised to 
discover that that nice, fatherly, 
white-haired gent is really a mon- 
ster in uniform—a regular wild man 
who should be locked up, or at least 


tintinabulation of ice in a cocktail 
shaker. Like women hanging over a 
fence, one officer, in breathless, out- 
raged tones, tells another of the trou- 
bles he is having with Sergeant 
Balky. 

Before long, Balky is a marked 
man, viewed with suspicion and dis- 
trust by everyone who comes into 
contact with him. As far as the brass 
are concerned, Balky is bull-headed, 
stupid, and determined to under- 
mine the whole officer corps—or at 
least that’s the word in the ruling 
circles. Unfortunately, Balky is the 
last one to learn that the heat is on. 
By the time he discovers that not 
everything is hunky-dory, he might 
be in serious trouble and far down 
the road to complete disgruntlement. 

If an officer would take his cour- 
age in his hands and challenge Balky 
at the first clash of opinion, that, in 

(Continued on following page) 
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PREG... 


4-WEEK TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


Air Force Times 


with your choice of new 2,500 
word Report on Reserve Obliga- 
tions, or Report in chart form of 
Deadlines for Veterans and Sur- 
vivors Benefits—Absolutely FREE! 


TO INTRODUCE AIR FORCE TIMES 
to readers of Air Force Magazine, 
we make this 4-Week Free Trial 
Subscription Offer. With the sub- 
scription and Report, we will 
extend an invitation for you to 
subscribe, if you wish to do so, 
after the 4-Week Trial Subscrip- 
tion, at our special rate (to 
new subscribers only) of NINE 
MONTHS FOR $3.00 POSTPAID. 





If you are a Federal Employee or 
are interested in Federal Employ- 
ment, send 50¢ for copy of FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 1954 ALMANAC, edited 
by Joseph Young, editor of the 
Federal Spotlight column of the 
Washington Star. Contents includes 
Complete Coverage and Salary 
Tables for all Classified and CPC 
grades, Postal Field Positions; 
Leave; Civil Service Retirement, 
Employees Compensation Act; Re- 
ductions-in-Force; Veterans Prefer- 
ence; Personnel Officers, Depart- 
mental and Agency; Whitten Rider, 
Appointments and Promotions; ETC. 
Only 50¢ a copy postpaid. (Agents 
Wanted.) 
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Air Foree Times 
3132 M Street NW, Washington 7, D. C. 


OKAY — please send FREE a 4-Week Trial 
Subscription to AIR FORCE TIMES, and 
copy of (check which) ____ 2,500 word 
Report on Reserve Obligation (or) .__ 
Report in chart form of Deadlines for 
Veterans and Survivors Benefits. 


ALSO__._._._..___+____ copies new FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 1954 ALMANAC, at 50¢ a 


copy, postpaid. 


I 

| It is understood that | may subscribe, if 

| | wish to do so, after the 4-Week Free 
Trial Subscription, at the special rate (to 

| new subscribers of AIR FORCE TIMES only) 

of NINE MONTHS FOR $3.00 POSTPAID. 
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NON-COM 








all probability, would be the begin- 
ning and the end of any friction. If 
such action were taken more often, 
it might be that Balky would be 
known to members of the officer 
corps as a helluva fine non-com and 
a pretty nice guy to know. 

Since Balky is a sergeant, it is bet- 
ter than even money that he has a 
certain amount of brains and techni- 
cal savvy about his job. If a differ- 
ence of opinion should arise, it is 
always just possible that Balky is not 
120 percent wrong. Balky might 
very well be right. At any rate, 
prompt and thorough understanding, 
on the spot, is necessary to prevent 
a serious employer-labor difference. 

A non-com expects his officers to 
go “first class.” He wants the boss 
to pay his own way in hard coin of 
the realm. Scarcely a man is alive 
today who does not recall the offi- 
cer who sneaks into enlisted mess, 
under one pretense or another, and 
omits paying the regular separate 
ration charge. Or the officer who 
brazenly wears organizational equip- 
ment forbidden to enlisted men and 
really not authorized for the officer. 
Certain types of flying clothing come 
under this category. Free-loading in 
any form is so obvious. 

A non-com expects his officers to 
support him in every legitimate 
situation. When issues are clear-cut 
it helps no one—the AF, the non- 
com, or the officer—to settle for a 
vague, weak-kneed solution. In most 
cases, when a non-com registers a 
complaint with his officer, it is only 
after he has exhausted every other 
means at his disposal. And in most 
every case, he has a gilt-edged reason 
for taking what is to him the most 
drastic step—reporting the situation 
to the officer in charge. 

This support is expected in every 
dimension, too—upward, as well as 
downward. It should be a source of 
pride to an officer to take the legiti- 
mate complaints of his men to the 
highest authority. Moreover, he 
should do more than make token 
representation, but should fight his 
case with all the vigor at his com- 
mand, compatible with military cour- 
tesy and tact. A little guts in the 
presence of the Presence is not mu- 
tiny or insubordination—it’s Person- 
nel Management in action. 

Above all, an officer should never 
try to kid his men out of a legitimate 
complaint, To laughingly brush aside 
as exaggerated or imaginary a con- 
dition that senior non-coms have 
brought to his attention is a serious 
breach of trust and a dereliction of 
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duty. Telling the troops that condi- 
tions are much worse in Korea is 
ridiculous, if for no other reason than 
that even the dumbest man, stationed 
stateside, knows he is not in Korea. 

Championing the underdog has 
been fashionable of late and worthy 
as this cause might seem, not every 
complaining enlisted man is a down- 
trodden victim of the “system.” He 
might very well be a victim of a very 
well developed instinct to holler cop 
every time the game goes against 
his private concept of the rules. A. 
non-com expects his officer to care- 
fully evaluate his testimony against 
that of the so-called “underdog.” A 
word of caution—the underdog some- 
times bites the hand that feeds him. 

In supporting his subordinates, 
an officer should get all the facts 
from all the people concerned, rely- 
ing not on one source alone. Glib 
presentation should be carefully 
evaluated, for practice in pleading 
special interest, as in most anything 
else, makes perfect. A smooth-run- 
ning tongue often means that the 
man has an equally smooth-running 
mind capable of setting the words to 
the right kind of music, and these 
two in“harmony can often make the 
facts do tricks. 

A non-com expects an officer to 
stand on his own two feet. Nothing 
is sadder to behold than an officer 
who whines to his troops, “Now 
fellas, this ain't my idea but we 
gotta stick around Saturday after- 
noon until we get the area policed 
up. It’s another of the Old Man’s 
goofy ideas.” You’ve heard it. I’ve 
heard it, time and again—and every 
time I hear it, it still sounds like hell. 

If an officer has an unpleasant 
duty to perform, or nasty informa- 
tion to pass on, let him do it with 
dignity and vigor. 

And the word “vigor” leads-us into 
another area in which the non-com 
expects his officer to set the tempo. 

A non-com ‘working for an officer 
expects him to devote a reasonable 
amount of time and attention to the 
project. The officer should provide 
whatever spur is needed to keep the 
job galloping; he should have the 
determination and stamina to finish 
the task, and he should use the 
full power of his rank and authority 
to clear bottlenecks beyond the pow- - 
ers of his non-com in charge. 

Since supervision is an officer’s 
prime function, it is easy for him 
to go overboard and over-supervise. 
In an excess of zeal he can easily 
antagonize his non-com. Most non- 


(Continued on page 79) 














Travel Time is 
Training 
‘Time 


...When you move by rail! 


Here are a few of many reasons why training 
movements of National Guards, Organized Reserves 
—in fact, all military groups—should be by rail: 
1 Pre-arrival briefing is effective and convenient 
2 Troops arrive rested and ready to go 


3 Rail movement is valuable practice 
for actual troop-transport activity 


4 Units travel together...on schedule 
5 Detailed studies and discussions 
can be held in privacy...on travel time 


Get the facts. Special discounts for military travel 
Also reduced fares for furloughees 


Ask your railroad representative 





Railroads 


of the United States 


DEPENDABLE Transportation 














HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES: 
Train for the Top Career in Aviation 


Earn *5,000 a year as an Officer 
and Pilot in the Air Force 


You begin as an Aviation Cadet 


To qualify, you must be a high school grad- 
uate or college student, single, between 19 
and 2614, and able to meet the necessary 
physical and mental requirements. Once ac- 
cepted, you receive the finest all around 
training in the world . . . training that not 
only fits you for flying, but prepares you for 
executive and administrative work as well. 
You will get a monthly allowance of $109.20 
while learnipg, and receive such items as 
food, clothing, equipment, housing, medical 
and dental care, and $10,000 worth of in- 
surance . . . absolutely free of charge! 


Pre-flight training 


Your first stop is Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas, where you receive three months of 
intensive Officer training. You'll be plenty 
busy, especially for the first few weeks, but 
there'll be some time for recreation, with 
swimming pools, handball courts, movies 
and other diversions right on the base. 


Primary training 


In Primary, you get your first taste of flight. 
Your flight training is planned in safe, easy 
stages. You start in a light civilian type 


“Piper Cub” of approximately 100 horse- 
power. From there, you go to the 600 horse- 
power T-6 Texan, your first heavy plane. 
You'll practice take-offs and landings, basic 
air work, and instrument flying. On the 
ground you'll learn navigation, flight plan- 
ning and other aerial subjects. 


Basic training 


In Basic, you fly the fast maneuverable T-28, 
and later, if you are a bomber pilot, the 
large “‘Mitchell B-25”. If you’re slated for 
jet flying, you'll take your first lessons in a 
ground jet instrument trainer that simulates 
the conditions of flight. Then you'll go up 
with an instructor in the real thing . . . the 
two seated T-33. Before you know it you'll 
be flying alone, doing acrobatics and intri- 
cate formation flying. 


Winning your wings 
and commission 


When you graduate from Basic, you receive 
your wings and commission as an Air Force 
2nd Lieutenant, and start earning over 
$5,000 a year. As a student officer, you'll 
then be sent to highly specialized advanced 
courses. 













Advanced training 


In advanced training, you fly the fastest, 
latest planes in the air. These include the 
F-84-F “Thunder Jet”, the F-89 “Scorpion’’, 
the F-94 ‘Starfire’, the B-29, and the B-47 
“Stratojet”, As a skilled pilot, you'll have 
confidence in yourself, your plane and your 
future. 


Facing the future 


After completing the Aviation Cadet Pro- 
gram, you'll be given an indefinite appoint- 
ment in the Air Force Reserve and called 
to active duty for a period of three years. 
From there, your future is set. Your silver 
wings will open the doors to the best jobs 
in aviation. You’re on your way! 





WHERE TO GET MORE DETAILS: 


Contact your nearest Air Force Base, 
Aviation Cadet Selection Team, or Air Force 
Recruiting Officer... Or write to: 
Aviation Cadet, Headquarters, 

U. S. Air Force, Washington 25, D.C. 
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coms prefer to run the job them- 
selves, coming to the officer only for 
advice and guidance. And unless 
conditions plainly indicate other- 
wise, advice should be just that and 
not a cast-iron ukase handed down 
as an ultimatum. A competent non- 
com can recognize a good idea when 
he is brought face to face with one. 
Also, a non-com should have the 
option of junking any unsatisfactory 
suggestions without any complicated 
folderol. 

Because he is usually better edu- 
cated, an officer is expected to be 
well informed in a general way on 
many things. Especially on matters 
concerning pay, leave, taxes, voting, 
and legislation concerning the AF. 
While he is not expected to be an 
oracle, an officer can reasonably be 
expected to know a lot of miscel- 
laneous things—and where to find 
out specific facts about them. 

Finally, but by no means least in 
importance, a non-com expects an 
officer to be able to control his fam- 
ily. Daddy’s rank is his alone and 
it is not conferred in any way, man- 
ner, shape, or form on his wife or 
children. The colonel’s lady and sis- 
ter O’Brady are still sisters under the 
skin—children are merely kids. Syn- 
thetic rank is not so great a prob- 
lem in the States since the military 
community is so diluted by the sur- 
rounding civilian population, but it 
is a problem on isolated stations and 
overseas. 

That’s what a non-com expects 
from his officers. For those who came 
in late, let me summarize what has 
gone before. An officer should be a 
gentleman but not a fop; he should 
be human but not a buffoon; he 
should be a friend to his subordi- 
nates but not at the expense of his 
superiors; he should be vigorous but 
not a tyrant; he should be tolerant 
but not a “Good Joe” who winks at 
every breach of conduct; finally, 
whether he be Regular or Reserve, 
he should be professional in all of 
-his dealings.—ENp 





JOIN THE FIGHT 


Join the fight against cancer. 
Your gifts finance the American 
Cancer Society, the only national 
voluntary agency fighting can- 
cer through research, education, 
and service to cancer patients. 
For free information, write your 
local or state office, or 47 


Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 














A BOOKCASE. 





1. FIRST FLIGHT PAINTING—a full-color 
reproduction of the December Am 
Force cover, without type and suit- 
able for framing, to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of powered flight. 
There are not many left, so order your 
painting today. ONLY $1.00 


2. THE AAF IN WORLD WAR li ( Volume 
III), edited by Craven and Cate. The 
most complete story of the 8th, 9th, 
12th, and 15th Air Forces in action, 
completely documented, with all units 
named. Illustrated. $8.50 


3. THE AAF IN WORLD WAR I! ( Volume 
IV) carries the air war to the Pacific 
where by mid-1944 the island-hopping 
Air Forces were winning back the Jap- 
anese-stolen empire. $8.50 


4. AFA ZIPPO LIGHTERS — the world- 
famous Zippo lighter with uncondi- 
tional guarantee. These popular wind- 
proof lighters have the AFA insignia 
etched in full color on the front. 
They're a real bargain and make a 
handsome gift. each $4.00 


5. AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR, by Reginald 
Cleveland. While they last. Published 
at $3.50. NOW $1.50 





Place Your 
Order Now! 


The above items are ready for 
immediate shipment postpaid. 


1 


will be enriched when you 
stock up on these big 
bargains from AFA. 


But order -today! 


6. GLOBAL MISSION, by Gen. “Hap” 
Arnold who traces the growth of Amer- 
ican airpower from its earliest days 
through World War II, and tells the 
part he played in that growth. Don’t 
miss this book at ONLY $1.00 


7. THEY FOUGHT WITH WHAT THEY HAD, 
by Walter Edmonds. The story of what 
really happened in the Philippines 
after Pearl Harbor. You'll read and re- 
read this story of airmen outnumbered 





but never outfought. We have only a 
limited number of copies left. Order 
now. $5.00 


haat ain tins are, 


Air Force Book Department, BD 3-54 
c/o AIR FORCE Magazine 
318 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me the items | have circled below: 


2 3 4 5 6 ys 








Air Force Association guaran- Name 

tees all items against breakage 

in transit. Street 
City. 


.-Zone........ Ss ee 





Clip and 





Mail Today! 





L. anem 





| enclose check or money order for 





SORRY, NO CODs 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 
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T ii IN I | | 4 The Air Force Association is an independent, non-profit, airpower organization with no personal, political 
or commercial axes to grind; established January 26, 1946; incorporated February 4, 1946. 


OBJECTIVES 





@ To assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate airpower for national security and world peace. @ To keep AFA members and 
the public abreast of developments in the field of aviation. @ To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among former and present 


members of the United States Air Force. 





Active Members: Individuals honorably dis- 
charged from military service who have been 
assigned or attached to the USAF or its prede- 
cessor services, or who are currently enrolled 
in the Air Force Reserve or the Air National 
Guard. $5.00 per year. 


Service Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


ing): Individuals now assigned or attached to 
the USAF. $5.00 per year. 

Cadet Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals enrolled as Air Force ROTC 
Cadets or as Civil Air Patrol Cadets. $3.00 
per year. 

Associate Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing); Individuals not eligible for Active or 


Service membership who have demonstrated 
their interest in furthering the aims and pur- 
poses of Air Force Association. $5.00 per year. 


Industrial Associates: Companies affiliating 
with Air Force Association on a non-member- 
ship status who receive subscriptions to AIR 
FORCE Magazine and special magazine supple- 
ments known as Industrial Service Reports. 





JULIAN B. ROSENTHAL, Secretary 
: 630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Regional Vice Presidents: Thomas C. Stebbins, 
66 Uxbridge St., Worcester, Mass. (New Eng- 
land); Randall Leopold, Box 150, Lewistown, 
Penna. (Northeast); George D. Hardy, 3403 
Nicholson St., Hyattsville, Md. (Central East); 
Jerome A. Waterman, 901 So. Orleans, Tampa, 
Fla. (Southeast); George A. Anderl, 412 No. 
Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. (Great Lakes); 
Merle S. Else, 4625 Lexington Ave., Minne- 
apolis 10, Minn. (North Central); Frank T. 
McCoy, Jr., Powell Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 
(South Central); J. Chesley Stewart, 1423 
Locust St., St. Lovis 3, Mo. (Midwest); James 
H. McDivitt, 7461 Kenton Drive, San Gabriel, 
Calif. (Far West); Wm. Thayer Tutt, c/o Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. (Rocky 
Mountain); Thomas D. Campbell, 323 3d St., 
S.W., Albuquerque, N. M. (Southwest); Ashley 
Greene, 7106 S.E. 31st Ave., Portland, Ore. 


WING COMMANDERS 


GEORGE C. KENNEY, President 
23 West 45th St. 
New York 19, 
SAMUEL M. HECHT, Treasurer 
The Hecht Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Northwest); Roy J. Leffingwell, P.O. Box 2450, 
Honolulu 4, T. H. (Pacific Ocean). 


Directors: John R. Alison, 806 Chestnut St., 
Redwood City, Calif.; James W. Aston, Repub- 
lic National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, Tex.; 
Edward P. Curtis, 343 State St., Rochester, N. 
Y.; Warren DeBrown, Sunrise Pl., Rt. 1, Box 
4-D, Red Bank, N. J.; James H. Doolittle, 50 
West 50th St., New York, N. Y.; Ira C. Eaker, 
Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif.; Dr. 
Cortez F. Enloe, Jr. ¥ 500 Fifth Ave., Suite 5130, 
New York 36, N. Joseph J. Foss, gr So. 

Euclid Ave., Sioux ‘paulo S. D.; John P. Hene- 
bry, Box 448, Park Ridge, IIll.; "Robert S. John- 
son, 235 So. Brixton Road, Garden City So., 
L. I., N. Y.; Thomas G. Lanphier, 5r., 3165 
Pacific Highway, San Diego, Calif.; Stanley 
K. McWhinney, 6140 W. Saginaw, Lansing, 
Mich.; Dr. Jerome H. Meyer, 880 Fidelity Bldg., 


ARTHUR F. KELLY, Chairman of the Board 
6060 Avion Drive 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Dayton, Ohio; Marietta C. Miller, President, 
National Ladies Auxiliary, 138 Broad St., 
Hollidaysburg, Penn.; William F. Mullally, 
4924 Bancroft Ave., St. Lovis 9, Mo.; Charles 
W. Purcell, 1102 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, 
Md.; Mary ‘Gill Rice, Canton Ave., Grand Forest 
Beach, Huron, Ohio; C. R. Smith, 270 Park 
Ave., Apt. 3E, New York, N. Y.; Carl A. 
Spaatz, 1654 Avon Place, Nw, Washington 7, 
D. C.; Thomas F. Stack, Central Tower, San 
Francisco 3, Callif.; Harold C. Stuart, 1001 
Conn. Ave., NW, Room 643, Washington, D. Gaz 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Room 4E929, The Penta- 
gon, Washington 25, D. C.; mS F. Walkowicz, 
30 eaceataler Plaza, 5600, New York, N. Y.; 
Ennis C. Whitehead, Box 171, Newton, yond 
Gill Robb Wilson, 366 Madison Ave., 

York 17, N. Morry Worshill, 2223 Highland 
Ave., Chicago” 45, Wl. 





L. A. Ballew, Jr., Johnson City, Tenn.; Thomas E. 
Bazzarre, Jr., Beckley, W. Va.; Girard A. 
Bergeron, Warwick, R. 1.; W. P. Budd, 4Jr., 

Durham, N. C.; John Currie, Paterson, N. J.; 

Pavil M. Fisher, Ogden, Utah; Roland 
E. Frey, Webster Groves, Mo.; “Arthur i. 
Gordon, Honolulu T. H.; As :ley Greene, Portland, 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Ore.; Arland T. James, Albuquerque, N. M.; Ed- 
win A. Kube, Minneapolis, Minn.; David S. Levi- 
son, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert B. Logan, Muncie, 
Ind.; Carl J. W. Long, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George P. 
Miller, Chickasha, Okla.; Norman Miller, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Michel Pisani, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Charles W. Purcell, Baltimore, Md.; James Riley, 


Colorado Springs, Colo.; Glenn D. Sanderson, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Thomas C. Stebbins, Wor- 
cester, ‘Mass.; Lloyd J. Streifuss, Washington, 
D. C.; John F. Whitmore, Madison, Wis.; George 
Wilson, Chicago, Ill.; Winfield G. Young, Se- 
attle, Wash. 





Albany, N. Y., William J. Quinn, 530 Yates St.; 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Richard P. Woodson 
Ill, Korber Bldg.; Altoona, Pa., Henry E. Ginter, 
1410 Pine St., Hollidaysburg; Baltimore, Md., 
Meir Wilensky, P. O. Box 3725; Battle Creek, 
Mich., William R. Miller, 75 Central 5t.; 
Beckley, W. Va., Estil Thorne, 106 Nathan St.; 
Berkeley, Calif., Donald S. Hawley, 187 Purdue 
Ave.; Boston, Mass., Philipe F. Coury, 77 Read- 
ville St., Readville; Brooklyn, N. Y., Hyman 
Cohen, 6810 20th Ave.; Chicago, Ill., John 
Carr, 4718 Potomac Ave.; Chicopee, Mass., 
Raymond J. Tomchik, 104 Granville Ave.; 
Clearfield, Utah, Max K. Kennedy, P.O. Box 114; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Lloyd T. Vandervoort, 371 E. 
211th St.; Colorado Springs, Colo., James J. 


Reilly, 526 E. Fontanero; Columbus, Ohio, Law- - 


rence T. Murnane, 150 N. Third St.; Dayton, Ohio, 
Frederic P. Goulston, 101 Mossoak Dr.; Detroit, 
Mich., Irving H. Kempner, 13133 La Salle 
Bivd.; Elgin, Hl., Donald Clute, 328 Lovell St.; 
Fairfie Id, Ca if., Charles P. Prime, 709 Jack- 
son St.; Flint, Mich., Edward R. Kanaby, G-2114 
Nedra ‘St.; Fresno, Calif., Leonard Frame, Route 
2, Box 287; Galesburg, Ill., Ivan E. Harrison, 
1274 Florence Ave.; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Moses D. Hattem, 1101 Cadillac Dr., SE; Hack- 
ensack, N. J., Lloyd Nelson, 89 Grand Ave., 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Montvale; Hamilton, Ohio, Harold T. Kramer, 
625 Ridgelawn Ave.; Honolulu, T. H., William 
Saunders, P. O. Box 1618; Jackson, Mich., 
Keith L. Hall, 1314 Rhodes St.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Eugene R. Long, al Fairbanks Ave.; 
Kirksville, Mo., Emer . Wolf, La Plata; 
Lansing, Mich., Lynn Same 408 N. Magnolia 
St.; Leesburg, Fla., Dr. James B. Hall, Box 607, 
Mt. Dora; Lewistown, Pa., George A. Speece, 
219 S. Main St.; Long Beach, Calif., 
James P. Regan, 1115 Raymond Ave.; Los An- 
geles, Calif., Richard S. Button, 2943 West 
Ave., 33; Madison, Wis., John Mueller, 
4234 Lumley Rd.; Miami, Fla., Alex Mor- 
phonios, 3131 NW 16th St.; Miami Beach, Fia., 
Francis M. Brady, 5301 Alton Rd.; Milwavu- 
kee, Wis., Stanley Wagenknecht, 2916A N. 
10th St.; Minneapolis, Minn., Vernal Boline, 
5749 Newton Ave., S.; Mobile, Ala., Charles P. 
Powell, 3069 Belmont St.; Modesto, Callif., 
Zenas E. Hanson, 625 Reno Ave.; Nashville, 
Tenn., Frank T. McCoy, Jr., 1114 Tyne Bivd.; 
New York, N. Y., David S. Levison, 216 Forbell 
; Brooklyn; ‘Pasadena, Calif., Louis S. 
Hauger, 840 N. Michigan Ave.; Philadelphio, 
Pa., Elizabeth MacKenzie, 906 46th St.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Robert L. Carr, 1227 Chelton; 
felon” Ore., Kenneth Bostwick, 512 ‘‘B” 


Rd., Kellogg Park; Racine Wis., Richard W. 
Korzilius, 824 Park Ave.; Sacramento, Calif., 
Cc Collins, 5601 Stockton Blvd., St. 
Joseph, Mich., Ralph A. Palmer, 2522 
Thayer Dr.; St. ‘Louis, Mo., J. Chesley Stewart, 
1423 Locust St.; St. Petersburg, Fla., John 
E. Most, 4801 Hyacinth Way, S.; San Diego, 
Calif., Robert Kirby, 4357 36th St.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Robert A. Dobbins, 2811 Mission 
St.; San Juan, P. R., Mihiel Gilormini, Isla 
Grande Airport; Santa Monica, Calif., Joseph 
D. Myers, 3727 Centinela Ave., Venice; Savan- 
nah, Ga., Thomas D. Carlton, 1652 Winter Dr.; 
Seattle, Wash., Carl L. Peterson, 602 E. 201st 
, South Bend, Ind., Irving go 201 N 
oe Spokane, Wash., H. R. Wallace, P. 0. 
Box 2203; State College, Pa.; Josephine Groes- 
beck, 635 Fairway Rd.; Stirling, N Frank 
DeFilippis, Valley Road; Stockton, colit., Wil- 
liam W. Peterson, 2337 W. Monterey; Syracuse, 
N. Y., J. William Lowenstein, 10 6 Westcott 
St.; Tampa, Fla., Thomas L. Dawson, 4010 Barce. 
lona; Taunton, " Mass., William L. White, 170 
High St.; Toledo, Ohio, Dean W. Huffman, 511 
Congress St.; Van Nuys, Calif., 4% S. Ellis, 
8545 Hazeltine Ave.; Washington, D C. Wal- 
ter Savage, 100 Barr Bidg.; Worcester, Mass., 
G. Wayne Gibbs, 119 Monadnock Rd. 





Program Director: Ralph V. Whitener 
Special Assignments: Richard F. McGrath 


Executive Director: James H. Straubel 
Organization Director: Gus Duda 


Promotion Director: John W. Hewitt 
Personal Service Director: Jake Culpepper 
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PREVIOUS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 








e fact that Bendix Products Division of 


the Bendix Aviation Corporation has. 


specialized for more than thirty years in 
two highly technical phases of aviation— 


fuel metering and landing gears — makes - 


this organization unique in the industry. 


During this unparalleled record of service 
in engineering and manufacturing of vital 
aircraft components, every resource and 
facility of Bendix Products has been con- 
stantly expanded to meet the challenges of 


new plane and engine design. Bendix — 
Products has done far more than j sade eee | 











ON-SCHEDULE PRODUCTION 














MANUFACTURING 














SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE 


LOWER COST 








pace with the industry. It is no exaggeration 
to state that in instance after instance in the 
fields of fuel metering, landing gears, 
wheels and brakes, Bendix sets the pace 
by developments making possible greater 
speeds, heavier loads and increased safety. 


Thus, today, Bendix Products accumulative - 
knowledge of research, engineering and 
g offers to air frame builders | 


acturers the best solution 
s, , quicker deliveries and 


etter prod 
low “costs in fuel metering, landing gear, 


brakes, and components. 
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Airmen... 


the key to Air Power 





GUIDED MISSILES AND 
ROBOTS ARE THEIR 
WEAPONS...NOT THEIR 
SUCCESSORS 


The U.S. Air Force is keeping 
its promise to American 

youth. Military aviation today 
is a front row seat for the 
greatest frontier of adventure 
ever known. Skies more black 
than blue .. . globe-roaming 
range ... speeds that leave both 
sound and time behind! 


The airmen and officers who 
volunteer and stay with the 

Air Force develop the skills 
and moral fiber that make them 
— as much as their equipment — 
the key to air superiority. 


For these men of the Air Force, 
and those yet to come, Convair 

is developing and producing 

the trainers, transports, 

fighters, bombers, and missiles. 


There’s a career for you _ : 
in Air Force Blue. You may 
qualify. Apply today. 


Write to: 


Aviation Cadet, Headquarters ei 


United States Air Force 
Washington 25, D.C. 


¥ 


At Convair, the aim is to 
engineer for the maximum, the 
Nth degree of air-power... 


Engineering to the Nth power 


CONVAIR 


San Diego and Pomona, California 
Fort Worth and Daingerfield, Texas 
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at reduced cost 


~~In ever-increasing numbers, Boeing 
35-47 Stratojets are flying the skies over 
America, and the Atlantic and North 
Africa as well. More than 600 of these 
Wighter-fast, six-jet bombers have been 
@produced by Boeing’s Wichita Divi- 
“Bion. Deliveries to the Air Force are on 
#chedule—and have been each month 
Sor more than two years. 


® In addition to meeting delivery 
Bchedules and constantly improving 
Besigns, Boeing also continually works 
















Delivered on schedule — 


to reduce costs. Today the company 
produces the advanced-design B-47 
with fewer man-hours per pound than 
were required for the much less com- 
plex B-29s during World War II. Cost 
of the B-47 has been reduced to a point 
well under the original price—with 
substantial savings to the government. 


Efficient production has also made 
possible on-schedule deliveries of 
Boeing KC-97s every month for the 
past three years. These huge tanker- 


BOEMNG& 





transports, one of the most versatile 
aircraft now in service, are being manu- 
factured at costs considerably below 
the best previous estimates. 


To operate at higher and higher 
levels of efficiency, Boeing maintains 
continuous training programs for work- 
ers and management alike. Cost- 
cutting suggestions are solicited and 
rewarded. 


The growing list of records estab- 
lished by Boeing airplanes documents 
the integrity of Boeing design and 
research, just as on-schedule deliv- 
eriés and constantly reducing costs 
underline the efficiency of Boeing pro- 
duction methods. 
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Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s compact J-57, pictured here, can exceed the combined power of seven 2400-horsepower 
R-2800 piston engines. It requires twice as many production tools to build as does the 18-cylinder R-2800 type. 
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The new far-flying Douglas A8D, powered by two Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 turbojets, is designed to be the Navy’s 
most potent carrier-based aircraft—a major addition to U. S. Air Power. It is in the 600-to-700 mile-per-hour class. 


More Power Behind the Navy’s 
Sunday Punch 


As a product of creative aircraft engineering, the 
Navy’s big Douglas A3D attack bomber ranks high, 
for no other known airplane of comparable size can 
carry an equivalent bomb load as high or as fast. And 
yet it is designed to operate from the decks of far- 
ranging Navy aircraft carriers. 


A major reason for the A8D’s outstanding per- 
formance is the complete integration of airframe and 
power plants. From its sleek nacelles to interior 
ducting, this outstanding new jet bomber is designed 
to take full advantage of the enormous power devel- 
oped by its two Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 turbo- 
jet engines. 


Without afterburners, the 10,000-pound thrust 
class J-57s can easily push the big attack plane to 


fighter speeds and to operating altitudes in excess of 
40,000 feet. Outstanding fuel economy of the J-57 
engines gives the Douglas A3D the important ad- 
vantage of increased range. 


Before long, increasing numbers of these potent 
carrier-based aircraft will be rolling from assembly 
lines. With other J-57-powered bombers and super- 
sonic fighters—a whole new generation of Navy and 
Air Force aircraft—they will become a vital part of 
American Air Power, giving this nation the air 
strength to deter possible enemies from attack, or to 
meet the emergency of war if it should come. 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57 turbojet engine is 
indeed fully justifying the long years and intensive 
effort required for its development and production. 
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Non-Com Efficiency 

Gentlemen: During the last year or so, 
I have read various articles about the 
faults of the USAF program concerning 
non-coms and the career men in general. 
While it is common knowledge there 
is a great need for improving current 
policies for non-coms and career men, 
my question is, “Is there anything being 
done to improve these policies?” 

I myself am a career man and have 
just reenlisted for six years. Therefore, 
I am very much interested in the Air 
Force policies regarding non-coms and 
career men. 

However, letters like the one pub- 
lished in your October issue [“Air Mail] 
from a staff sergeant of Mitchel AFB, 
N. Y., will never be of any help for the 
career man or the non-com of the Air 
Force. In his letter he states: “I myself 
am a four-striper, and though I earned 
them through proficiency in my spe- 
cialty, I don’t kid myself for a moment; 
as a leader I've got a long way to go. 
Pay me for my proficiency. I worked 
hard for it, but for the love of pete look 
to a leader for leadership.” 

I’ve been under the impression that 
an airman should possess certain quali- 
ties of leadership before being promoted 
into the non-com bracket. However, this 
does not seem like the case of the staff 
sergeant mentioned above. Yes, gentle- 
men, I agree the Air Force does need to 
improve their NCO policies. This I know 
from experience. But I also know there 


too. 

Frankly, I don’t see how we can ex- 
pect any more privileges until such a 
time as the men like the one mentioned 
above are separated from the NCO 
ranks. I don’t doubt that the staff ser- 
geant from Mitchel does his share of the 
work, but that is not enough. He should 
possess the qualities of a leader as well 
as the high proficiency in his specialty. 
Otherwise, there would be no distinc- 
tion between the lower four grades and 
the top three grades. 

M/Sgt. Max E. Poole 
Robins AFB, Ga. 


Observer a Hero, Too 

Gentlemen: As a long-time radar ob- 
server in both F-94Bs and B-29As with 
more than a hundred hours of combat 
time, I should like to add a few facts to 
the Jet Blast “Ignored Observer” in your 
February issue. 

When Bob Cunningham and his ob- 
server, 2d Lt: Jack E. Brindley, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., scrambled after the bogey, a 
group of us were waiting for our turn 
to lurch off into the black at our Korean 
alert shack. Ordinarily, we timed each 
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are a lot of NCOs who need improving, 


mission and could determine approxi- 
mately when an aircraft would return. 
The usual amount of time went by with 
no results. Further search that night 
yielded no real clues concerning the 
whereabouts of the pilot-observer team. 


The story, as I got it over the weeks 


following, was that radar contact had 
been made with a low-flying job some- 
where in North Korea. As radar ob- 
server, Jack Brindley directed his pilot 
in to the kill only to disappear from the 
Ground Controlled Intercept station ra- 
dar screen as two blips were seen to 
merge on the scope. 

About Bob Cunningham—he was a 
rated pilot, a radar observer (all- 
weather fighter) and a rated bombar- 
dier. Quite a list of accomplishments for 
an old throttle jockey. He also flew 
thirty-one missions in F-82 Twin Mus- 
tangs in Korea, and during his tour in 
Panama flew as a radar observer in the 
old Northrop P-61 Black Widow. 

Stanley J. Grogan, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 


Suggestions 

Gentlemen: I subscribed to Air Force 

Magazine to help me in model plane 

building and spotting, so if you like a 

little. suggestion, more pictures of air- 

crafts would be appreciated. Thanks. 
Jean Louis des Jardins 
Matane, Quebec, Canada 


Gentlemen: Keep up the very good 
work. Am Force today accurately re- 
flects the policies and future of the 
USAF. 

I would still like to see a good article, 
not a defense or apology, for the multi- 
engine (conventional) boys—especially 
troop carriers. 

Lt. Charles R. Richards 
Charleston, S. C. 


The M/Sgt Again 

Gentlemen: Three cheers for M/Sgt. 
Winfield and his “Cause of the Pause” 
article. I agree and then sonie. 


*A, 


In my case, I was a technical sergeant 
in a Reserve wing recalled to EAD for 
twenty-one months in April 51. I had to 
leave a good civilian job, luckily, on 
military leave. As a college graduate 
with a good start on a master’s degree 
I welcomed chance to do a job. Tle 
AF sent me to Lowry AFB to Finance 
School. Upon returning to my base I 
worked in the same finance office the 
remainder of my _ twenty-one-month 
tour. No promotion, not even an up in 
my AFSC. I came in as an 81150 and 
left the same way. I submitted papers 
for a commission, but they were re- 
turned with the comment “Not enough 
experience.” What about the ROTC 
boys? Anyway, after twenty-one months 
I returned to my civilian job doing mar- 
keting research for the telephone com- 
pany. 

I would have stayed in the AF as a 
first lieutenant. I would have consid- 
ered staying as a master sergeant. No 
dice! The majority of the airmen of that 
Reserve wing were college men, many 
with prior service. Very few stayed in. 

In closing, I might say that I am back 
with a Reserve wing again and getting 
nothing. Why am I doing it? Because I 
feel that thirteen years’ service, both 
active and Reserve, are too much to 
throw away. I keep hoping things will 
change, and deep down the USAF is in 
my blood. 

Tom Gregory 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gentlemen: I just got my first copy of 
Am Force Magazine from our local 
base PX. It sure was good to see a mag- 
azine about the Air Force, but reading 
it I found many things about which to 
gripe. 

First off, it so happens I like the Air 
Force and what it stands for and am 
proud to be part of it. I left college after 
three years to enlist because I wanted 
to get into the Air Force, not from fear 
of being drafted. Having been in for a 
few years now I like it more and more 

(Continued on page 7) 
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CANADA’S JETPGWERED INDUSTRY 
MEETS THE CHALLENGE 


SINCE 1946 AVRO CANADA HAS... ; 
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—designed, developed and produced the 7 —designed, developed —improved the 
CF-100 in quantity for R.C.A.F, Squadrons, ; ou and produced the Orenda jet performance of all 
Now producing the more powerful, engine to power all CF-100’s and 
heavier armed CF-100, Mk. 4. 


il Sabre 5’s with the more 
all CANADAIR made Sabre 5’s. powerful ORENDA. 


—pioneered jet transport in North America f —created for our defence and 
by designing and building the AVRO peacetime development, design and 
jetliner, still the first and only jetpowered nen: 2 engineering teams and research 
transport produced on this continent. rer facilities dedicated to maintaining this 
country’s position as a world 
aviation power. 


—tredesigned, re-engineered and converted 
large numbers of war-time Lancaster 
bombers for their current task of 
patrolling our sea approaches. 


A CF-100 on test sweeps across 
AVRO Canada’s 400 acre multi-plant 
site where 14,000 workers produce 
CF-100’s and Orenda gas turbines. 


A.V. ROE CANADA LIMITED 


MALTON, ONTARIO =e 
MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 
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each day. What I don’t like is the laughs 
one gets when he mentions reenlisting. 
It seems to be quite a big joke and I 
wondered why. I found one of the rea- 
sons in M/Sgt. Norman Winfield’s arti- 
cles. It seems he gives all the credit to 
the NCOs and forgets that we, the lower 
three grades, are a part of this Air Force, 
too. 

I have yet to see a base in the Air 
Force where the top three didn’t “have 
it made.” They can come and go as they 
please because we are always there on 
the job. These men are nothing to be 
proud of and I, for one, am real glad to 
see them get out. Their value is nil. The 
Air Force is all new right now and we 
new men have been trained to cope 
with the new problems and machinery, 
but the old boys haven’t and are be- 
ginning to realize it more and more each 
day. This is why they are getting out! 
As Sergeant Winfield said in his article, 
“The airmen have brains” and that’s 
why we're getting out because we can 
see right through these inefficient “lead- 
ers” and want nothing to do with them 
or their Air Force. I want to stay in but 
refuse to have to be held down by a 
“stupe” who won't let us advance the 
Air Force and show him up. The Air 
Force needs new men, and without the 
influence of these “old dogs.” I say if 
we can get rid of them and get a new, 
more intelligent crew in, we will have 
more new men staying in. 

The Air Force is the best there is, and 
I really want to stay in but feel that 
these old guys don’t want us. They want 
a “corps of their own.” How can we 
ever work together at that rate? 

Airman 


No Dodgers Here 

Gentlemen: I am a recent subscriber to 
your magazine and find your “Air Mail” 
section to be one of the finest sounding 
off platforms: of any magazine on the 
market. Therefore, I would like to sound 
off a bit myself, with a partial answer 
to the letter from M/Sgt. Stanley Phillips 
in your February issue. 

The letter from the sergeant was very 
well written and a credit to him. But to 
call ROTC graduates (seemingly collec- 
tively) draft dodgers makes me “dad- 
burned tired.” When I entered the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut in September, 
1950, the Korean war was still a so- 
called incident. Everyone thought it 
would soon be over. We were basic 
ROTC students at the time and were, for 
the most part, below draft age. We were 
not draft dodging. As the fighting pro- 
gressed we were told there would be a 
need for officers and that ROTC was the 
largest officer-producing unit in the 
country. So we stayed with it. I do not 
intend to slam the officer who gets there 
the hard way. But history has proven 
the officer with more education is for 
the most part the fittest. 

I am now a senior in AF-ROTC and 
proud of it. I may not get a commission 
in June because I am not qualified for 
Hight. This is not a fault of my own but 


rather of “the powers that be,” at least 


in my book. However, with my fine les- 
son plans, good instructors and time 
spent in the program, I feel I shall be 
qualified to be an officer. And I, too, 
would like to be a career man. Many 
of my friends in the program feel the 
same way. So you see, sergeant, we're 
not all draft dodgers. 

; John W. Krisak 
Meriden, Conn. 


Congressman Interested 

Gentlemen: I read with considerable in- 
terest an article in the January 1954 
issue of your excellent magazine entitled 
“The Rigid Airship” by Edwin J. 
Kirschner, 

I feel that this is a matter which war- 
rants further study and was glad to see 
this article published. 

William H. Ayres, MC 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


LTA Ships 

Gentlemen: In regard to E. J. Kirsch- 
ners “Jet Blast” (January issue) and 
Lt. Col. Preston L. Hill’s comments 
(February issue), may I add my com- 
ments? 

I have been an LTA pilot since 1928 
and am presently employed in that ca- 
pacity. I am also qualified in rigid air- 
ships, having completed the Navy course 
at Lakehurst and on the Macon. 

I made several flights on the Graf 
Zeppelin and Hindenburg and can 
vouch for the comfort of this mode of 
travel. Airsickness is unknown; noise is 
practically non-existent. The piano reci- 
tals given by Capt. Lehman in the main 
lounge were not marred by any motor 
noises. Whistles on ships at sea and on 
factories and buildings on shore are 
easily heard as the ship flies over. A 
fountain pen placed on end on a table 
in the cocktail lounge would still be 
standing there when the owner had fin- 
ished his cocktails. The cost for fuel oil 
for each crossing was only slightly over 
$300. Talk about economical! 

We are the only country with known 
ample supplies of helium, a lot of which 
is going to waste. 

The Navy still has quite a few quali- 
fied rigid airship authorities. I remem- 
ber back in the thirties that I ran into 
a lot of excellent Army lighter-than-air 
personnel at Langley Field, Scott Field 
and Fort Bragg.-Some of this excellent 
talent must still be available. 

It seems a terrible tragedy for our 
country to neglect completely a wonder- 
ful means of transportation in which we 
have a natural monopoly. 

Larry P. Furcolow 
Miami, Fla. 


O’Hare Hassle 
Gentlemen: Your photograph on page 65 
of the February isue, accompanying the 
article “Our Earth-Bound Air Age,” is 
identified as “Chicago’s O’Hare.” 

This photograph is one taken back 
about July 1933 of the old Chicago 


CONTINUED 


Municipal Airport (now Chicago Mid- 
way) when it was only one-quarter of 
its present size. The grandstands at the 
left side of the picture were used for 
the American Air Races in 1933. 

The Illinois Air National Guard 
hangar, erected in 1939, now occupies 
the area in the lower left-hand section 
of the field as pictured in your twenty- 
one-year-old photo. 

Lt. Col. William C. Hoffman 
Illinois ANG 
Chicago, Ill. 








At top, Midway in °33, which we 
called O’Hare. Center, Midway to- 
day. Bottom, here’s a bona fide 
shot of O’Hare Internat’! Airport. 


Gentlemen: This is in regard to the pic- 
ture on page 65 of the February issue 
with the article “Our Earth-Bound Air 
Age.” The caption states that the field 
shown is “Chicago’s O’Hare.” Having 
been out there a few months ago I’m 
sure it did not look as shown. Have they 
completely remodeled the place or is 
this some other field? 

John L. Novak 

Vice Commander 

DuPage Sqdn., AFA 

Villa Park, Ill. 


e Our apologies to Readers Hoffman 
and Novak and to the dozens ~f sharp- 
eyed Chicagoans who spotted the error. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


“] disapprove of what you say, but | will defend to the death your right to say it!” 
; — VOLTAIRE 


Freedom of Speech — the right to champion one s political views ... to protest 
acts of government ...to express new ideas or defend old ways... these become 
“crimes” and are astily silenced wherever fascism or communism 
reigns... and liberty of thought and conscience is no more. 
Consider the liberty which we, in the free nations, enjoy ... to speak out 
against wrongs... to speak up for what is right! Our Freedom of Speech is 
the great keystone of true demccracy. Our Freedom of Speech is worth defending! 
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hws is my 36th issue of Am ForcE 
since I joined the staff as managing edi- 
tor. And I’ve about decided that AFA 
isn’t the healthiest place in the world to 
work. In those three years Editor Jim 
Straubel has been in the hospital three 
times—twice for surgery. I lost three 
weeks with a shoulder operation. Jake 
Culpepper, of “Airpower in the News,” 
and our art director, Bill Dean, both 
parted with their gall bladders. Ralph 
Whitener, our program director, had a 
heart scare recently. Gus Duda, organi- 
zation director, just returned from an 
appendectomy. Ethel Holly, of the ac- 
counting department, and Marcella War- 
ner, of the membership department, are 
both veterans of the operating room. 
Jack Hewitt, of our promotion depart- 
ment, has alerted us for future surgery. 
As an office, we're the doctor’s delight. 

And we're not out of the woods by a 
long shot. Just a month ago art director 
Bill Dean was stricken by a cerebral 
hemorrhage. In fact, as of this writing 
he is on the critical list at Washington’s 
Garfield Hospital. This is the first issue 
since I’ve been here that we put together 
without Bill’s services, and I still can’t 
get used to the idea. As substitute art 
director we called on Stuart Freeman, 
an AF veteran and freelance artist who, 
conveniently. enough, has a studio in our 
building.—Jonn F. Loosprock, Manag- 
ing Editor. 





CREDITS 
Front cover—Vernon Nye (art), 
Stuart I. Freeman (layout); page 


12-—-Arlo Greer; page 16 (Lind- 
bergh)—Wide World Photos; pages 
46 and 47—Don Cannavaro; page 60 
—Vernon Nye; page 67—Jack Tip- 
pit; page 73 (lower right)—‘‘Tex” 
Glazier. 

















MEMBERSHIP IN AFA 


AIR FORCE Magazine is mailed monthly 
to all members of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. There are several ways you can 
become a member. If you were in the 
Air Force or its predecessor services, 
you‘re eligible. The $5 yearly dues 
include the magazine. Or if now on 
active duty, you can be a Service Mem- 
ber. Those interested in airpower can 
become Associate Members for $5 per 
year. The cost for CAP and AF-ROTC 
cadets is $3 per year. Details of mem- 
bership in AFA on page 92. 
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Complete 
Testing 
Equipment 
for 


OMNI and 


LOCALIZER 


‘RECEIVERS 
A.R.C. Type H-14 Signal Generator 


Fora quick and accurate check 
by pilot before take-off, or for main- 
tenance on the bench, this is the 
favored and dependable instrument, 
Checks up to 24 omni courses, omni 
course sensitivity, to-from and flag- 
alarm operation, and left-center- 
right on localizer. For ramp check, 
RF output 1 volt into 52 ohm line; 
for bench checks, 0-10,000 micro- 
volts. 


The H-16 Standard Course 
Checker is a companion 

instrument to the H-14. 

It makes possible a 

precise check on the 
course-accuracy of 

the H-14 or of any 

other omni signal 

generator. Just as 

a frequency meter 

is necessary in con- 

nection with a variable frequency 
signal generator, the H-16 Standard 
Course Checker is required in con- 
nection with a VOR signal generator 
for a precise measurement of phase 
accuracy. 


These instruments sold only direct 
from factory. 


Price H-14, $942.00 
Price H-16, $398.00 
Prices f.o.b. Boonton, N. J. 
Write for detailed literature 
Dependable Airborne 


Electronic Equipment 
Since 1928 


Aircraft Radio Corp 
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We merely used the caption which was 
on the back of the picture furnished us 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
—The Editors. 


Air Transportation 

Gentlemen: As a Chicagoan I cannot 
help but take exception in some measure 
to the article “Our Earth-Bound Air 
Age” by Wilfred Owen, which appears 
in the February issue of Am Force. 

The thesis, summed up in the last sen- 
tence of the article, that the Air Age 
will continue to elude us until the trip 
can be made all the way by air, would 
seem to be in part contradicted by the 
facts listed in paragraph 2 in the second 
column on page 67 where the tremen- 
dous growth of air transportation is de- 
scribed. 

The article’s thesis would also seem 
to have been contradicted by “Wing 
Tips” on page 21 where the same writer 
points out that “The world’s airlines car- 
ried five million more people last year 
than they did in 1952.” 

Another item describes that seven out 
of every one hundred persons on Ameri- 
can Airlines are first flighters. 

Added to this, the fact that consider- 
ing not only the tremendous develop- 
ments of airlines within the United 
States since the war, but the fact that a 
United States citizen can buy a ticket 
on the average major trunk line which 
will be good on somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of one hundred twenty inter- 
national carriers from here to Timbuctu, 
I believe that the thesis is not exactly 
accurate. 

The time quoted between Midway 
and downtown Chicago is one hour and 
ten minutes. I am sure that this refers 
to the time which a passenger must be 
at the downtown limousine stand before 
flight time. Actually the running time, 
if one uses private automobile (and a 
large portion of the passengers do), is 
between twenty-five and forty minutes— 
a time considerably shorter than is indi- 
cated. 

Edmund Stohr 
Chicago, Il. 


e In a way it does seem contradic- 
tory to cite the tremendous success of 
air transportation and then-to suggest 
that a new kind of air vehicle will be 
necessary before the real air age comes 
along. But the future holds even greater 
promise for air transport when the 
ground transportation obstacles now im- 
posed are removed. And that objective, 
it seems to me, will have to be accom- 
plished by a vehicle that gets us all the 
way by air. 

You are right about the running time 
—it was taken from airline schedules.— 
Wilfred Owen. 


Word From Denmark 

Gentlemen: As soon as a new issue of 
Amr Force Magazine is read by the per- 
sonnel of this office, it is passed on to 
members of the Royal Danish Air Force. 
We think that the Air Force Association 


is doing an outstanding job of presenting 
the facts about airpower. Also, I appre- 
ciate the manner you use in calling atten- 
tion to some of the weak spots in the 
USAF. Your articles aimed at strength- 
ening the status of the non-coms will 
receive wide support throughout the 
USAF. 

I hope the Air Force Association con- 
tinues to keep its sights aimed toward 
an Air Force which will provide the 
maximum protection at a minimum ex- 
pense for the American public. 

Col. William T. Bolt, Air Attache 
American Embassy 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


MATS 
Gentlemen: We were so interested in 
the air rescue story, “That Others May 
Live,” by Karl Detzer, and the cover by 
Vernon Nye, in the February issue of 
Am Force Magazine, that we displayed 
a copy layout on the bulletin board in 
the rotunda at MATS Headquarters. 
The photograph shows A/1C Catha- 
rine Joyce, a shift leader in Air Weather 
Service, and A/2C Tom Sandoz, Infor- 
mation Services, inspecting Mr. Nye’s 


February cover makes the grade 


drawing in front of the bulletin board. 
Although the fact that the Air Rescue 
Service is an element of the Military Air 
Transport Service was not mentioned, 
we of MATS are proud that ARS is a 
member of our global organization. 
Lt. Col. Bernard Peters 
Chief, Information Services 
Hq., MATS 
Washington, D. C. 


Sorry, Bill 
Gentlemen: I enjoyed reading “You 
Can’t Set A Record By Yourself,” Col. 
Willard Millikan’s account of his record- 
breaking cross-country jet flight, in the 
February issue of Am Force. But the 
caption for the picture on page 28 is 
wrong. It identifies the airman standing 
on the wing of Millikan’s plane as M/Sgt. 
Cliff Evenden. Actually, the chap is 
T/Sgt. Bill Gregory, Millikan’s crew 
chief. Incidentally, Gregory was a line 
chief with the 4th Fighter-Interceptor 
Wing in Korea. We think he’s the best 
F-86 crew chief in the country and we're 
proud that he belongs to the D. C. Air 
National Guard. 

Dick Baltrotsky, DCANG 

Washington, D. C. 








Rheem serves aS a prime contractor to the United — 


States. Government ...and as a sub-contractor to 
Lockheed, Northrop, Douglas, and Westinghouse — 
leaders in the world of aviation. | 
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RHEEM Manufacturing Company... Aircraft Division, Downey, California 
RESEARCH e DEVELOPMENT * ENGINEERING ¢ PRODUCTION 








By Wilfred Owen 








A total of 1,427 air markers were painted on roof tops and 
towers in the US last year, bringing the total of such markers to 
about 7,000. The standard marker consists of chrome yellow 
letters at least ten feet high on a black background. They tell 
the name of the town, and may give the latitude and longitude 
and indicate the direction to the nearest airport. 

* % 2 

For nineteen years American Airlines has been providing 
sleeper service from New York to Los Angeles, The sleepers 
have now been discontinued because the speedier DC-7s 
have cut down the bedtime. 

2 = od 

When forestry officials in Oregon built a lookout tower on 
the summit of a 3,300-foot mountain, they got a Hiller heli- 
copter to airlift the construction material from the foot of the 





mountain to a fifteen-foot square landing area on the top. The 
copter lifted 21,500 pounds a vertical distance of 1,600 feet at 
a cost of eleven cents per pound, cheaper than by any other 
method. 
% > 2 
Aircraft owned and operated by US corporations are in the 
air three-quarters of a million more hours per year than the 
total time spent aloft by the airlines. 
o = = 
Every day more than 2,000 passengers arrive or depart on 
transatlantic flights at New York International Airport. 
% = * 
The CAA warns lightplane owners against the hazards of 


field mice. Mice like to make their nests in interior engine 
cowling, fuselage, and wing spaces where they interfere 





with, vital engine and control functions. They also enjoy 
eating the fabric. 
Sf = % 

A 450-passenger turbojet helicopter project was recently initi- 
ated by a British aircraft firm. Diameter of the rotor will be 
two-thirds the length of a football field. 

* % * 
The US aircraft industry produced nine billion dollars worth 


of aircraft last year, third largest production year in history. 
* * J 


The C-124 is equipped to parachute 40,000 pounds of cargo 
in a period of a few seconds. 
+ * = 
The total number of people enrolled in the volunteer 
Ground Observer Corps is now close to 232,000. 
% % * 
A helicopter’s ability to hover permits rooftop mail delivery 
where post office roofs are not stressed for landing. A Piasecki 





Ca —— SE 
H-21 demonstrated this when it hovered over Philadelphia’s 
30th Street post office and unloaded two feet off the roof. 
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to bring ultra-modern service to ancient trade routes 


with LOCKHEED super CONSTELLATIONS 
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** 9. K. To Jettison! os 


The force ejection pylon designed, 


developed, and produced by Pastushin assures 
safe, positive ejection of jettisonable 

fuel tanks and other external stores at 

any speed or possible flight attitude. 


P AS TUS H | N AVIATION CORP. ¢ Los Angeles, California 


RESEARCH * DESIGN + DEVELOPMENT « PROD 


Unusual opportunities for engineers! Submit resume, 








Stiletto-shaped twin jet 





Skystreak— world speed 
record 1948, 650 mph 


—the 


Now to the record-breaking Sky- 
streak, the Douglas Skyrocket and 
the record-holding carrier-based Sky- 
ray, add this important experimental 
plane—the Douglas X-3. 
Performance is secret, but a little 
can be told. Longer, heavier than a 


Enlist to fly with the U.S. Air Force 


joins Douglas family of 


US. AIR FoRCE 








Skyrocket— set world 
records in 53 of 1327 mph, 
83,235 feet altitude 


high-speed research aircraft 


supersonic Douglas x? 


DC-3 transport, X-3 flies on wings 
smaller than a DC-3’s tail—using 
conventional jet engines for sustained 
flight. X-3 has already contributed 
basic facts on insulation, refrigeration, 
and the use of heat-resistant titanium, 
while its payload of research instru- 





Depend on DOUGLAS 1 


ments has been used to study the 
stresses and strains of flight at super- 
sonic speeds. 

Design of X-3 is another example 


of Douglas leadership in aviation. 
Faster and farther with a bigger pay- 
load is a basic Douglas rule. 





First in Aviation 
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PERSONNEL OUTLOOK — For FY '55, major sources to be tapped by AF personnel 
officers in reaching goals set by the budget are the flying training 
schools (around 8,500) and AF-ROTC (approximately 7,750, including both 
flying and non-flying officers). OCS will continue to turn out 500 offi- 
cers annually. Likewise, a few officers will come from the direct ap- 
pointment or recall sources. At present, AF anticipates there will be 
some new warrant officer appointments made during next year. Until the 
Air Academy is operating at full speed, a limited number of active duty 
Reservists (in the neighborhood of 500) will be integrated into AF. A 

token flow will continue, after establishment of the Academy, from the 
pool of outstanding Reservists, AF says. . « . AF will begin FY '55 with 

‘ 552,000 or fifty-six percent of its uniformed strength of 955,000 as- 

. Signed to "operating" forces. AF will raise its "operating" force over 


20,000 in one year, according to recent testimony of Defense Department 
before Congress. 











TRAINING — In an effort to meet critical skill shortages in such fields as 
aircraft controller, communications, electronics, and maintenance, the 
input rates into training for latter part of this fiscal year have been 
increased. In this connection, AF is attempting to obtain the maximum 
return from students who are qualified for communications and electron- 
ics training by "channelizing" the normal long-time courses and training 
them, instead, in specific phases only. For example, instead of training 
a young maintenance officer in across-the-board radar maintenance, he 
will be trained as a maintenance officer on a particular piece of criti- 
cal equipment. And, upon graduation, he will serve in a directed duty 
assignment. Those ROTC officers who sign voluntary indefinite statements 
and remain beyond their two-year active duty contract will also be put 
through the remaining phases of the training. In this regard, major com- 
mands are being requested by AF to provide a percentage of all training 
input in selected hard core fields from their volunteer indefinite on- 
board officer personnel. AF says this action is an attempt to keep 
career-minded officers qualified in direct support skills. 











NEW BASES — In line with the 137-wing program, AF says it will ask Congress to 
approve new bases in these areas: Fargo, N. D.; Glasgow, Mont. ; Klamath 

j Falls, Ore. ; Traverse City, Mich.3; and San Diego, Calif. AF will ask 

i Congress to take these sites out of mothballs: Blytheville Municipal 

Airport, Ark. 3; Clinton-Sherman Airport, Clinton, Okla. 3; Columbus AFB, 

b Miss.; Ke I. Sawyer Airport, Marquette, Mich. ; Moore Field, Tex. ; Myrtle 

Beach Municipal Airport, S. Ce 3; Seymour-Johnson Municipal Airport, 

N. C.; and Bismarck Airport, N. D. 





STAFF — Resignation: Chester D. Seftenberg, Deputy:Assistant Sec'y of AF for 
Reserve and ROTC Affairs. . .« . Promotion: Lt. Gen. E. W. Rawlings, AMC 
commander, to full general. .. . New assignments: Maj. Gen. William 0. 
Senter, commander of San Antonio AMA, Tex. 





z2 2 Oa 








SHORT STUFF — World-wide chain of storage bases for special weapons is being 
r planned by AF. . e . Top F=84 strategic fighter crews in SAC will com- 
i pete in SAC's first Fighter Competition at Matagorda Island, Tex., the 
week of May 17 to 23. . . « AF has awarded Pan American World Airways 

a contract to assist in the operation of range activities at the USAF 
Guided Missile Test Center, Cocoa, Fla. 
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Kyes—retiring May l. 


When Detroit’s Roger M. Kyes took on 
the Pentagon’s number two job, as Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense, a year ago 
February, he told his boss, Charles Wil- 
son, he’d stay only a year. Hard-working 
Kyes, a prime mover in the Defense 
Department’s “New Look,” went past 
his deadline, but his resignation, effec- 
tive May 1, has been announced by the 
White House. Kyes had left his General 
Motors vice presidency to tackle the 
$22,500-a-year Pentagon job, is staying 
the three additional months at Wilson’s 
request, who said, “I wish he were stay- 
ing indefinitely.” Kyes’ successor: Navy 
Secretary Robert B. Anderson. 


Latin America got a first-hand look at 
US airpower during a 12,000-mile good- 


will tour of USAF jets led by Maj. Gen. 
Reuben C. Hood, Jr., Caribbean Air 
Commander. The “Wings for America” 
road show played to full houses in eleven 
south-of-the-border republics, featured 
the antics of supersonic pilot Maj. Chuck 
Yeager and Luke AFB’s Thunderbirds— 
Maj. Richard Catledge, Capt. Robert 
McCormick, twin Captains C. A. “Bill” 
and C. C. “Buck” Pattillo, and Ist Lt. 
A. D. Brown. Somber note—the death of 
Capt. Dean L. Ray, who cracked up his 
F-86 in a pasture near Mercedes Air- 
port, Managua, Nicaragua, to be com- 
memorated in a series of Nicaraguan 
postage stamps and a new Managua air- 
port named for the dead American pilot. 


In 1941, as a result of political differ- 
ences with the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 





IN THE AIR NEWS 


resigned his commission in the Army Air 

Corps Reserve. As a civilian consultant 

(without pay) the famous flyer con- 
(Continued on page 19) 


Lindbergh. 


\ 


Yeager and Thunderbirds in Mexico during Latin American good-will tour. 
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tonight 


This man could almost reach the 
moon tonight...for he stands at the 
brink of a new age in the conquest 
of space, and he knows this: 


If we had to, we could get him there. 
Given time and urgent need, we could 
design, build and deliver the total 
solution to that problem. 


An entirely new development in the 
aircraft industry now makes this 
possible. It is known as Systems 
Engineering...a science and a method 
of developing aircraft, guided missiles 
and electronic systems not as traditional 
flying vehicles but as fully coordinated 
solutions to operations problems. 


Today, Martin Systems Engineering 
is already in full operation, tailoring 
airpower to tomorrow’s needs. Most 
of the story is under wraps, but you 
should know this: 


If our security requirements should 
demand the equivalent of an 
“Operations Moon,” the principles of 
Martin Systems Engineering would be 
essential to the solution of that problem. 


You will hear more about Martin! 






) THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE * MARYLAND . 








pic. auto pilots in use | 


on American-manufactured; scheduled, 
commercial carriers in world-wide operation 


B G3: 


« Hidiyse-Poneer 


Look at the facts for the answer to which auto pilot is best. 
On world-wide, scheduled, commercial carriers of American 
manufacture ... where profitable operation is a “must”... 
more than 6 out of every 10 electronic auto pilots are 
"|  Eclipse-Pioneer. Back of this long-time preference stand 
ae 9 these very sound reasons: 





© Eclipse-Pioneer is first in electronic auto pilot experience. 
E-P not only produced and installed the first all-electric auto 
pilot on a commercial plane, but has continued to show the 
way ever since in auto pilot design, development, and manu- 
facture . . . including production and delivery of thousands 
for military aircraft. 


© Eclipse-Pioneer auto pilots suit a wide range of aircraft. 
They’re used on every type plane from jet fighters to 4-engine 
transports . . . including executive and new, long-fuselage, 
high-performance aircraft. 


@ Eclipse-Pioneer auto pilots also offer Flight Path Control 
{automatic approach). The addition of FPC provides the com- 
plete all-weather answer to automatic approaches and to 
cross-country flying on VHF omnirange. Three airlines are 
already flying with FPC ...a number of others are flight- 
testing it . . . and 56 transport-type aircraft employed in 
flight-checking all ILS approach installations throughout the 
continental United States and its possessions are equipped 
with the full system. 

The leadership enjoyed by E-P Auto Pilots is a tribute to 
the engineering genius and specialized facilities that are so 

. F distinctively Eclipse-Pioneer. 
5 / 4 *Eclipse-Pioneer Auto Pilots have also been speci- 


F fidipse-Poneer 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY © DIVISION OF Bendix 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
West Coast Office: 117 E. Providencia, Burbank, Calif. 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 








PRECISION PRODUCTS* MADE BY ECLIPSE-PIONEER ~ 
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World's Largest Producer of Aviation Instruments and Accessories 
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PEOPLE IN THE AIR NEWS 


CONTINUED 








The general greets number 2,000,000. 


tributed much to the war effort from his 
store of aeronautical skill and experience, 
including reported extra-curricular vic- 
tories over Japanese Zeros in the Pacific. 


After thirteen years Lindbergh was back, 


in the Reserve once more, this time as a 
brigadier general, with his nomination 
by President Eisenhower pending ex- 
pected confirmation by the Senate. 


Civil Aeronautics Board examiner 
Albert H. Ruppar took a dim view of radio- 
TV star Arthur Godfrey’s aerial antics, 
grounded him for six months for “reck- 
less” flying. Godfrey's suspension re- 
sulted from an incident at the Teterboro, 
N. J., Airport on January 7, when he 
allegedly buzzed the tower on take-off. 


Last December USAF $/Sgt. William 
F. MacDonnell, Thomaston, Conn., was in- 
jured in an aircraft accident in Japan. 
A couple of months later B-29 gunner 
MacDonnell headed for the US and fur- 
ther treatment, the two millionth patient 
in the history of American military avia- 
tion to be evacuated by air. His attend- 
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IB BERIA (SPANISH AIR LINES) 
+ TURBO COMPOUNDS \ 


to chart new service to the New World with 


LOCKHEED super CONSTELLATIONS 
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ing physician on the flight from Japan— 
AF Surgeon General, Maj. Gen. Harry G. 
Armstrong, returning from a Korean in- 
spection trip. 


Awards—The 1954 Frank M. Hawks. 


Memorial Trophy to aviatrix Jacqueline 
Cochran “for her outstanding feat of be- 
coming the first lady to fly through the 
sound barrier.” The 1953 Charles Nich- 
olas Hickman award of the American 
Rocket Society to Charles E. Bartley, 
Director of Grand Central Aircraft Co.’s 
Propellant Division. The Hickman award 
is the top distinction given scientists for 
“advancing the art of rocketry.” 


Deaths—In New York, of a heart ail- 
ment, George Bryant Woods, 57—author, 
inventor, and former special assistant to 
the Undersecretary of the AF. A veteran 
of two World Wars and a colonel in the 
AF Reserve, Woods, a Washington, 
D. C., resident, authored a book “Air- 


craft Manufacturing Industry, Present 
and Future Prospects.” In West Los 
Angeles Veterans Center Hospital, Maj. 
Gen. Frederick L. Martin, 72, who com- 
manded Hickam Field when the Japa- 
nese attacked it on December 7, 1941. 


Washington arrival—Battle of Britain 
veteran and former Schneider Trophy 
racing pilot Air Vice Marshal Richard 
L. R. Atcherley, to head the AF Staff, 
British Joint _Services Mission. 


Donald Calhoun, of Tucson, Ariz., be- 
lieves in the direct approach. So when 
he decided he wanted to be an AF offi- 
cer he went straight to the CO’s office 
at nearby Davis-Monthan AFB. Base Com- 
mander Col. William J. Wrigglesworth 
gave him the VIP treatment, showed 
him around the flight line, answered his 
questions. But there was no T/O va- 
cancy for a 14-year-old boy so Donald 
pedalled home to Tucson. 





Aspiring airman Calhoun gets the answers from Col. William Wrigglesworth. 
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An Editorial 


WE ARE IGNORING OUR 


= nation has never accustomed itself to a professional military 
force. Indeed, we boast of the fact, as if it were a cornerstone of 
democracy. 

We still like to think about arousing a military force after the danger 
is upon us, and about sending the boys back home, even before the 
danger is over, as we did in World War II. 

Our fetish for “springing to arms” in an emergency has prevented 
us from clearly thinking out our national defense problem. And, if 
the “springing” has each time proved costly in life and treasure, we 
have been thus far willing to pay the price. It has seemed preferable 
to a large standing force. 

Now the new weapons of war are fast eliminating our choice in the 
matter. We will barely have time to spring to our air raid shelters in 
the age of atomic destruction. 

Whether we like it or not, security under arms is the order of the 
day and, as our leaders have told us, may continue for decades or even 
a century. It is high time we became more mature about the men we 
hire to defend us. 

The history of German military success against the French in World 
War II clearly reveals the overwhelming superiority of the quasi-pro- 
fessional force when arrayed against the quasi-amateur force. Germany 
did not conquer France with superiority of manpower, in numbers; 
Germany conquered by virtue of the superior capability of its military 
force, even when outnumbered. 

We Americans take pride in having the best of everything, but 
we have not demonstrated our pride in achieving and maintaining the 
world’s best military establishment. 

The test is not in wartime, when patriotism runs high. The real 
test is before us today, when we are called upon to support a large 
professional military force within our peacetime social structure. 

Our support has been shabby, at best. As a nation, we have not let 
our military people feel that their efforts are appreciated. We go 
through the motions, but true respect is lacking. We look down upon 
military service as a career. 

We cannot expect men of the necessary caliber to enter the military 
on a voluntary basis until their neighbors, all of us, look upon the 
bearing of arms as an honorable occupation, with the prestige which 
it deserves. We cannot expect to retain men of the right type in the 
military service unless the bearing of arms becomes, in fact, an honor- 
able occupation. . 

The inability of the services to retain experienced and qualified men 
is the greatest single weakness in our military structure. The record 
is shocking. The Strategic Air Command, the nation’s key military 
unit, lost some 5,000 officers and 25,000 airmen through voluntary 
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BEST MILITARY ASSET 


discharges during the last year. Due to the high turnover rate, fully 
eighty-five percent of the men in some of SAC’s most important job 
Categories are apprentices. Yet we expect this organization to be in 
a constant state of combat readiness. 

The services themselves must share part of the blame for the steady 
flow of highly skilled men from military life. But our share—the 
public’s share—is a heavy one. 

This outlet of 25,000 airmen from the Strategic Air Command 
represents an estimated loss of some $50,000,000 in formal training 
time which the taxpayer has provided for these men, without con- 
sidering the cost of training the men to take their places. It has been 
estimated that the abnormal turnover of people in the Air Force 
alone is costing the taxpayer more than $2 billion this year. 

Every serious study of the turnover rate reflects lack of support for 
the military man on the part of the civilian community. 

It is merely basic economics to realize that the best military capability 
can be procured for the least money by a military establishment which 
at least has a backbone of professional character. It can be shown that 
the best way and the cheapest way to defend our country is with a 
professional or quasi-professional military force. This, of course, goes 
against the national grain. It runs headlong into the old theory that 
each must do his bit and, in the end, must do it whether he likes it 
or not, and whether or not he can be made into a capable military 
man. If the military service were actually attractive, if there were 
some competition to get into it, this situation would not prevail. 

A respectable military force can be obtained only if it is believed 
that the military worker is worthy of his hire. 

' The one way to get men without regard for their market worth 
is to draft them, and they will leave military employment at the first 
opportunity. The one way to keep them in military service is to give 
them a package which adds up to reasonable incentive and reasonable 
security. The package may not parallel civilian life in monetary gain, 
but the total should compare with civilian experience. The package 
may consist of direct pay, fringe benefits, and security for the long 
pull. It must include the respect and prestige of the civilian community. 

As a nation, we will be in the military business for a long time to 
come. In the tradition of America, we deserve the best military force 
in the world. With the complexity of new weapons, we can no longer 
get the best with a quasi-amateur force, especially short-term enlistees. 
And in the long run, a quasi-professional military force is the most 
economical of all security forces. 

Civilian understanding and support of the military man is ‘an essential 
ingredient of our military posture. Such support is, in the last analysis, 
our finest military asset—part and parcel of our national security END 
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New Allison ‘‘retrofit’’ kit boosts Allison-powered 
Northrop F-89 ceiling substantially —costs fraction of new- 
engine price — can be field-installed by Air Force men. 





Rocket firing jets reach 
mew heights 


Air Force and Allison engineers have put their 
heads together to save the taxpayers’ money and 
get higher-altitude performance from veteran 
Northrop F-89 Scorpions. They developed a field 
modification kit which gives the earlier Allison 
J35 models the performance of the latest produc- 
tion model engines and boosts the Scorpion’s ceil- 
ing substantially—at only a fraction of the cost of 
a new engine. 


These “retrofit” kits can be installed by 
( i‘ Air Force Maintenance Crews on a minor 
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repair basis right in the field. Already well started, 
the modification program will cover several hun- 
dred Scorpions assigned to the Air Defense Com- 
mand at bases in the United States, and to the 
Alaskan and Northeast Air Commands guarding 


transpolar routes to America’s heartland. 


This is another good example of Air Force-Allison 
cooperation to give America the most airpower per 
dollar. This teamwork started in World War I 
and, continuing today, is an important factor in 
maintaining America’s superiority in the air. 


MOTORS ‘ 
fltrsen DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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World's most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines — J35 and J71 Axial, J33 Centrifugal Turbo-Jet Engines, T38 and 140 Turbo-Prop Engines 
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Where the Gang gets together 





42D DEPOT REPAIR SQDN.: Former mem- 
bers of the 42d Depot Repair Sqdn., 
42d ADG, regardless of whether it was 
overseas or in the states, please contact 
Jack Dewey Helms, 600 North West 
Ave., El Dorado, Ark., regarding a 
squadron reunion. 


493D BOMBARDMENT GROUP: Can any- 
one tell me whether or not a history of 
the 493d Bombardment Group during 
World War II was ever published, and 
it so where could I get a copy? Charles 
W. Gray, Lear, Incorporated, 11916 
West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


96TH BOMB GRP. (H): Did the 96th 
Bombardment Group (H), 8th AF, sta- 
tioned in England during WW II ever 
have a history published? If so I would 
like information as to obtaining a copy. 
Edward L. Gordon, 5143 Gaylor Ave., 
Encino, Calif. 


B-17G MODEL: I am trying to get a model 
of a B-17G. Does anyone know where I 
can obtain one? Murray Brown, D.M.D., 
108 University Rd., Brookline, Mass. 


PAINTINGS AVAILABLE: Not as Briefed, 
a collection of color reproductions of 
seventy-five paintings of combat scenes, 
POW camp life, and portraits of well 
known inmates of Stalag Luft One, is 
now available. This book was painted 
entirely in POW camp by Col. C. R. 
Greening during the last part of the 
two years he was a prisoner. Many 
POWs got the first copy of the book 
but the number available was insuffi- 
cient to supply the demand. Some copies 
have recently been bound and can be 
bought for $6. Each air battle depicts 
a true event which usually resulted in 
some American becoming a POW. If in- 
terested in a copy of this book write to 
Col. C. R. Greening, Air War College, 
The Air University, Maxwell AFB, Ala. 


376TH: Anyone know the address of the 


. 376th Bomb Group Association? Fred- 


erick D. Little, Star Route, London- 
derry, Vt. 


MAJ. BROWN & CAPT. BAILER: Anyone 
knowing the whereabouts of Maj. James 
J. Brown or Capt. Harold J. Bailer, of 
the old 442d Troop .Carrier Group, 
please notify J. E. McNeil, Box 851, 
Bellville, Tex. 





To be sure your Rendezvous item 
appears in the June issue, we should 
have your request by April 15.— 
THE Epitors. 











When the Extraordinary 
SCE 


“CECO” supplies 6 vital 
fuel system accessories for 
the J47-27 engine that 
powers the F-86 Sabre Jet. 





Working in close cooperation with leading 
aircraft engine manufacturers, Chandler-Evans has 
developed fuel supply and regulation systems that 
have made possible many of the important ‘firsts’ 
in aviation history. 


Today, ““CECO” developments are already paving the 
way to tomorrow’s goals of still higher, faster flight. 


The acknowledged superiority of ‘‘CECO” can 
make extraordinary performance a_ practical 
reality. Here is our address. 








FACTS ABOUT 


PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 











3-D ...in miniature ...has an important production engineering role 
at the Fairchild Engine Division. Scaled-down duplicates of the big 
production lines save countless dollars and untold man hours... make 
possible complete pre-planning before actual production of turbojet 


engines, auxiliary powerplants and other power products begin. 


Miles of blueprints for new floor plans are eliminated. Instead, tech- 
nicians simply arrange scale models to arrive at the most efficient 
production layout. Then, actual plant layout is set up to agree with the 
scale layout. Advanced techniques like this are a part of planned pro- 
duction engineering at Fairchild . . . pushing efficiency up ENGINE AND AIRPLANE conPonarion 
and costs down on major projects for ali the Armed Services. CHILD 


FARMINGDALE. N.Y. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION, Hagerstown, Maryland ¢© GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION, Wyandanch, N. Y¥. 
SPEED CONTROL DIVISION, Wickliffe, Ohio © STRATOS DIVISION, Bay Shore, N. Y. 
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Boeing B-52. 


History may show that the massive retaliation policy marked the 


turning point in the Free World’s dealings with Communism 


An AIR FORCE Magazine Staff Study 


N AN unheralded but historic address before the Council 
on Foreign Relations in January, the Secretary of State 
introduced what has been widely accepted as a major 
alteration of our military strategy. 

“So long as our basic policy concepts were unclear,” said 

Secretary Dulles, “our military leaders could not be selec- 
tive in building our military power. If an enemy could 


pick his time and place and method of warfare—and if our 
policy was to remain the traditional one of meeting aggres- 
sion by direct and local opposition—then we needed to be 
ready to fight in the Arctic and in the tropics; in Asia, the 
Near East, and in Europe; by sea, by land, and by air; with 
old weapons and with new.weapons. .. . 

(Continued on following page) 








John Foster Dulles, Eisenhower’s Secretary of State. 


THE ‘NEW LOOK’ 


Adm, Arthur Radford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


CONTINUED 





“But before military planning could be changed, the 
President and his advisers, as represented by the National 
Security Council, had to make some basic policy decisions. 
This has been done. The basic decision was to depend pri- 
marily upon a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by 
means and at places of our choosing. Now the Department 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff can shape our mili- 
tary establishment to fit what is our policy, instead of having 
to try to be ready to meet the enemy’s many choices. That 
permits of a selection of military means instead of a mul- 
tiplication of means. As a result, it is now possible to get, 
and share, more basic security at less cost.” 

History may well show that the “massive retaliation” 
policy of the Eisenhower Administration marked the turning 
point in the Free World’s successive retreats and indecisive 
stalemates in dealing with the onrushing tide of aggressive 
Communism. 

Meanwhile, however, the policy itself has been criticized 
as the cornerstone of a brash, inflexible, and even danger- 
ous “single weapon” strategy, that weapon being the stra- 
tegic air-atomic power of the United States Air Force. 
The new defense budget announced within a few days of 
the Secretary's address likewise was interpreted as sup- 
porting this view. 

As a result the Air Force has been held up as an all- 
purpose answer to our security problem—and then slapped 
down with criticism for not being able to do the whole job. 

For example, it has been widely claimed that “massive 
retaliation” provides no real answer to local wars. In his 
address Secretary Dulles seemed to anticipate this criti- 
cism. “We do not,” he said, “claim to have found some 
magic formula that ensures against all forms of Communist 
successes. It is normal that at some times and at some 
places there may be setbacks to the cause of freedom. What 
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we do expect to ensure is that any setbacks will have only 
temporary and local significance because they will leave 
unimpaired those Free World assets which in the long run 
will prevail.” r 

Commentators generally have interpreted this statement 
to mean that the United States is prepared to accept, at its 
discretion, some local expansion of Communist control, and 
to forego resisting such aggression in some instances not 
yet specified. 

But is this the case? In an address last month, Admiral 
Arthur Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
a key figure in the interpretation and implementation of the 
“massive retaliation” policy, made this statement to the 
Economic Club of New York: 

“The Free Nations can ill afford to let a single additional 
area fall behind the Iron Curtain. Though it often seems 
unclear, and is sometimes deliberately obscured, it is as 
simple as A-B-C. Aside from the tragedy to the people 
conquered, Soviet domination means that these people and 
their resources will be harnessed to the Soviet war machine, 
and may be turned against us.” 

Admiral Radford, in a brilliant speech, also supplied an 
answer for those who are apprehensive that the new policy 
places unwarranted reliance on one strategy, one weapon, 
one military service. 

“Our planning,” said Admiral Radford, “does not sub- 
scribe to the thinking that the ability to deliver massive 
atomic retaliation is, by itself, adequate to meet all our 
security needs. It is not correct to say we are relying exclu- 
sively on one weapon, or one service, or that we are antici- 
pating one kind of war. I believe that this nation could be 
a prisoner of its own military posture if it had no capa- 
bility, other than one to deliver a massive atomic attack. 

“It should be evident from the forces we intend to main- 
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tain that we are not relying solely upon airpower. We shall 
continue to have over a million men in our Army, and we 
shall continue to have a Navy that is second to none. We 
have never before attempted to keep forces of this size over 
an indefinite period of time. 

“The program for our Armed Forces is more a matter of 
emphasis. We are putting emphasis on our advantages, our 
long suits, in other words,-on airpower, on new weapons, 
and on a high state of combat operational readiness. We 
are placing emphasis on a ready reserve, mobility and flex- 
ibility, not for any one date, but for now and for the 
indefinite future.” 

And to those who argue that the importance of both the 
Army and Navy has diminished under the “new look,” 
Admiral Radford went on to say: 

“As the importance of airpower and new weapons in- 
creases, it does not-necessarily mean that the importance 


of ground and naval forces decreases. Actually, each of our. 


armed services is essential. Each has vital roles to perform. 
By no means are we divesting ourselves of our capabilities 
in other essential arms and forces. The effectiveness of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine forces will continue to be im- 
proved with better equipment, new weapons, and a better 
planning of reserve components. We must have strong, 
mobile, combat-ready units capable of being projected 
wherever required.” 

The “massive retaliation” policy of the Administration— 
which obviously deserves much further official clarification 
—apparently was accomplished by a separate but equally 
momentous decision: to use nuclear weapons, in the event 
of local or general war, wherever the military situation 
warrants. Here, the authors of the “new look” have come 
under the heavy fire of those who insist, first, that nuclear 
weapons would be relatively ineffective in Korea-type oper- 
ations and, second, that even if effective their application 
would be at the expense of our Allies and probably lead to 
general war. Let us consider these criticisms in turn. 

Various statements by responsible government officials 
have laid great stress on the availability of tactical nuclear 
weapons in various sizes for different purposes. This would 


appear to enhance our ability both to localize a conflict and \“ 


to fight it decisively. And this should be particularly true 
now and for the near future when the limited Soviet nuclear 
stockpile does not allow the Communists the flexibility of 
responding in kind, without being “caught short” of nuclear 
weapons should a general war occur through miscalculation 
on either side. 

The application of tactical nuclear weapons to a conflict 
for Western Europe is not too difficult to visualize. If the 
Soviets should strike at Western Europe, a prompt and de- 
termined tactical atomic campaign delivered on airfields, 
ammunition and supply dumps, bridges, and railroad yards 
could reduce Soviet tactical air forces and armies in the 
field to something approaching impotence in a few weeks— 


Administration spokesmen 
have indicated they don’t 
ecnsider the new policy 
applicable to Indo-China. 


perhaps even days. Furthermore, a very great number of 
the tactical targets attacked would be on Soviet territory; 
and the use of precise delivery and tactical bombs would 
concentrate atomic destruction on military targets, on both 
Soviet and statellite territory. Thus, the policy of using 
nuclear weapons does not necessarily mean a lessening of 
reliance on NATO, but rather the capability of deterring 
Soviet aggression against Western Europe with forces which 
the NATO nations can afford to support over the long pull. 

In fact, such a war—with unprecedented violence against 
military targets, compressed into a short space of time— 
appears to be the only war we could fight decisively, with 
any hope of seeing Western Europe rise again afterwards. 
Should we lack the courage to do so, if the Soviets attack 
Western Europe, the sweep of the Red Army and Com- 
munist purges among the free peoples of those countries 
would leave scars on mankind far deeper than those of 
tactical atomic warfare. 

But what about the use of tactical atomic weapons in a 
situation like Indo-China? The answer to this question is 
less clear at the present time. And, indeed, Administration 
spokesmen have intimated that they do not consider the 
new policy applicable to Indo-China. And they can take 
this position with some logic, since it is difficult to apply a 
new policy to a situation which, at least in part, may well 
have come about through previous lack of such a policy. 

But the Dulles policy does imply the possibility of atomic 
attack outside the area of conflict. This could mean many 
things—tactical atomic bombing of Chinese Communist air- 
fields, supply dumps, and war industries; or of trans- 
Siberian supply trains. If these did not suffice, it might 
mean—after appropriate warning—the bombing of Peiping. 
At this point, one encounters the charge that instant atomic 
retaliation inevitably would lead to general war. 

What would happen if we bombed Chinese airfields and 
supply dumps near the Indo-China border, to halt Ho-Chi 
Minh’s aggression? Would the Soviets attack American 
cities, as the terms of the Chinese-Soviet alliance would 
allow? 

It is, of course, an uncertain business to speculate about 
enemy intentions. For one thing, they are only known to a 
very small, tightly-knit group in the Politburo. Beyond that, 
they can change rapidly and drastically in a dictatorship, 
through the miscalculation, desperation, or frustration of 
perhaps one man. However, speculation on Soviet intentions 
is not the key to a sane outlook on the risk of general war 
inherent in the policy of retaliation. Rather, that key is 
knowledge of Soviet capabilities. 

It is highly improbable that the Soviets would attack 
American or NATO-countries’ cities without the nuclear 
weapons and delivery capability to inflict major damage on 
the US Strategic Air Force; the NATO Tactical-Atomic Air 
Forces; the US production base. We should understand, 

(Continued on following page) 
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THE ‘NEW LOOK’ 


CONTINUED 





however, that the Soviet estimate of what they can do to 
us may be considerably different from our own assessment 
of Soviet capabilities. 

Any attack upon our cities or the capitals of Western 
Europe without this capability—without the ability to de- 
liver a decisive initial blow—would be an act of insanity 


and suicide for the Soviet regime (although still possible,. 





Would casualty figures 
have been lower in Korea 
if we had been free to use 
the A-bomb when the Chi- 


nese intervened in 1950? 


due to the notorious volatility of dictatorships). For the 
Politburo has been told unequivocally—by Presidents Tru- 
man and Eisenhower—that we posses an overwhelming re- 
taliatory capability. 

If we achieve and maintain air-atomic superiority, the 
Soviets may never achieve the capability required to risk 
an all-out nuclear exchange. Therefore, if we keep our over- 
all military capabilities sufficiently ahead of those of the 
Soviets, we cannot logically fear an all-out war solely as a 
consequence of decisive, tactical atomic reaction to local 
aggression. 

It should be clearly understood here that keeping ahead 
of the Soviet militarily does not mean building up our stra- 
tegic air alone, but also putting far greater emphasis on 
widely dispersed tactical atomic air forces, on air logistics, 
and on air defense. This will require large sums of money 
to keep pace with the Soviet investment in armed forces 
of aggression, and it may require much larger defense 
budgets in the coming years. 

It has been stated that the new armaments, upon which 
we are now placing greater reliance, will automatically 
increase the budget over the years. It is true that nuclear 
weapons are considerably more expensive than conventional 
bombs or artillery shells. It is also true that the B-52 is 
more expensive than the B-36 which it will replace. How- 
ever, the total costs of destroying a target—a strategic tar- 
get such as a Soviet long-range bomber airfield or atomic 
production complex, or a tactical target such as a bridge 
or railroad marshalling yard—have been greatly reduced by 
nuclear weapon developments. 

The so-called “delivery capability” accounts for the 
greatest poytion of the cost of destroying a specific target. 
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As times goes on, the enemy’s defenses improve and we 
need new—more expensive—delivery vehicles. However, a 
wide variety of nuclear weapons now makes it possible to 
destroy a single target in just one attack. Furthermore, 
nuclear weapons are being packaged in progressively 
smaller sizes, thus making possible the limited use of mod- 
ern fighters in the role of strategic bombers. Thus, both the 





“sortie” requirements, and the size of some of the delivery 
aircraft used, and with them the over-all costs of waging 
war, can be markedly reduced by using nuclear weapons. 

These are some of the military problems posed by the 
“new look.” Beyond them are questions even broader in 
scope, involving our entire national philosophy regarding 
the use of nuclear weapons. For example, are nuclear weap- 
ons immoral? Do they make meaningless any attempt at 
disarmament? 

It’s been said that nuclear weapons are immoral. But 
so is war itself. So also are those regimes which use war 
aggressively as an instrument of national policy. But the 
question remains: Will the use of nuclear weapons increase 
casualties (combatants and “innocent” civilians) in the 
event of war? Most writers seem to assume that the answer 
to this question is an unequivocal: “Yes!” But is this nec- 
essarily so? 

To commit aggression, the aggressor must—or can be 
forced to—mass his forces for offensive action. In Korea, 
for example, the Communists massed their military 
strength in a manner which presented lucrative tactical 
atomic targets several times—as they first crossed the 
Thirty-Eighth Parallel, as they closed in on Pusan, as the 
Chinese “volunteers” crossed the Yalu. And,. of course, 
Communist airpower was concentrated throughout the war 
on a few airfields just across the Yalu. Could it be that 
a well-planned tactical atomic attack might have heavily 
damaged and routed the aggressor? If this had been done 
“early in the game,” might it not have actually served to 
reduce the total number of casualties eventually suffered 
by both sides? A number of military experts say yes. 

Meanwhile, what about the morality of the strategic use 
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of nuclear weapons in total war? Some writers believe 


that almost any strategic use of nuclear bombs involves 


the slaughter of civilians, In a surprise attack, this would 
certainly by true. However, neither we nor our allies are 
planning to launch a surprise attack. Furthermore, Marsha] 
of the RAF Sir John Slessor, author of the British “new 
look,” has clearly stated that: “. . . the first step would 
be a clear warning in secret [against]-any attempt at a 
solution by force. . . . If that did not work . . . the people 
concerned should be told clearly—by radio and pamphlets 
dropped from the air—what will happen if their govern- 
ment uses force, and warned to evacuate a specified list 
of cities... .” Such action would concentrate atomic 
destruction on the enemy’s war-making machinery and 
cities, provided the Communists were unable to prevent 
the populace from obeying the evacuation warnings. 
There has been no clear-cut, semi-official US announce- 
ment of intent to warn target populations, similar to 
that of RAF Marshal Slessor’s in Great Britain. There 
are important questions involved. Since the Soviets might 
heavily jam radio transmissions, we would have to drop 
leaflets, at least in some cases. This means air penetration 





of Soviet territory and, of course, provides an excellent 


- air defense exercise for the Red air force; this could only 


lead to heavier bomber losses on our side if the solemn 
warning failed and the war began. 

It can be seen that this issue is a complex one, which 
cannot be resolved by a discussion as brief as the one 
presented. However, it appears certain that the use of 
nuclear weapons in war need not raise the grave issues 
of morality which, at first thought, come to mind. 

But do we sacrifice our hopes for disarmament and last- 
ing peace through reliance on air-atomic power? 

President Eisenhower, in his dramatic speech before the 
United Nations, stated that we are ready to enter into 
private diplomatic discussions of the disarmament problem, 
and prepared to take a new conception into such talks. 

These proposals were made before Secretary Dulles’ 


foreign policy speech on “massive retaliation.” And there 
are now those who fear that reliance on nuclear weapons 
for defense will tie our hands in the disarmament negotia- 
tions; or that, if we agree to nuclear disarmament, we will 
have no “conventional” forces to counter those of the 
Soviets and maintain the world balance of power. 

Any Soviet acceptance of the principle of outlawing 
nuclear weapons and submitting to foolproof international 
inspection and control would, of course, have to be tied 
in with an agreement to reduce the USSR’s immense 
superiority in troops, artillery, tanks, and other conven- 
tional armaments, as proposed by President Eisenhower 
last April. Furthermore, any disarmament program would 
be meaningless unless it went beyond the mere hardware 
of war. The Soviets would have to abandon their large- 
scale programs of world-wide subversion and their viciously 
slanderous propaganda machine. The latter course of 
events is not very probable. It is even less probable that 
a disarmament program would have any real meaning 
whatever, unless it guaranteed the elimination of all “in- 
struments” through which the Soviets seek to carry out their 
program of world domination. 


Bomb pattern in Korea. In © 
case of aggression in Eu- 
rope, tactical targets would 
be hit by atomic weapons. 


The principal obstacle to disarmament, therefore, is not 
our reliance on nuclear weapons for defense, but rather 
Soviet determination to put over the kind of disarmament 
program which—in the short or long run—would leave 
the Free World defenseless. 

Thus the world moves on among the grave perils and 
uncertainties of the nuclear age. Humanity gazes across 
the vast air spaces, not knowing whether the next vapor 
trail signals merely the flow of ideas and commerce, or the 
destruction of all that man has patiently built over the 
centuries. Perhaps, with time, as the full implications of 
man’s technical “progress” are grasped by all, total war 
will become obsolete. If it does not, the history of man’s 
great failure may indeed prove too painful to write for 
those who remain upon the earth, after the dust has 
subsided.—ENpD 
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We figure if a prophet is without honor 


it’s his own darned fault, so here 
are some AIR FORCE Magazine ‘firsts’ 






AIR FORCE version. 


US Air Force version. 


HEN the Air Force and Convair, on February 27, 
jointly released the first pictures of the F-102 super- 

sonic delta-wing interceptor, the Editors of Am 
Force were relieved to find that the photographs 
pretty well bore out the artist’s conception of the same 
aircraft which had appeared on our cover (December 
1952) fully fourteen months earlier. (See photographs.) 
Someone then pointed out, in one of our editorial] bull- 
sessions, that the Associated Press report on the same 
aircraft’s first flight test, on October 24, 1953, quoted 
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Air Force Magazine as terming the “F-102 an ‘inhabited 
missile’ in which the pilot—except for take-offs and landings 
—‘becomes scarcely more than a flesh-and-blood monitor 
for the little black boxes which do the work.’” There may 
be nothing as old as yesterday’s newspaper, as the saying 
goes, but evidently our ten-month-old article was still the 
best available source of publishable information. 

It then occurred to us that other recent news stories 
had a familiar ring, so we assigned the junior member 
of the staff to dig up some evidence. Here it is: 


Arr Force Magazine, June 1952—“Soon a few men in 
one airplane, flying at sonic speeds and never seeing the 
ground, will be able to drop anywhere on the face of 
the earth a single bomb containing an explosive power 
far greater than the total dropped during World War II.” 


Representative Sterling Cole, Chairman, Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, in a speech Feb. 17, 1954—“We are 
now crossing the threshold into an age when one plane, 
carrying one hydrogen bomb, can unleash on a target a 
cargo of destructive force exceeding all the TNT dropped 
upon Germany, Japan, and Italy combined throughout all 
of World War II.” 


Arr Force Magazine, July 1952—“Arm Force Magazine 
is now able to say for the first time that a plan is being 
considered at the highest policy levels which envisages 
the application of nuclear energy as the key to a revolu- 
tionary new air defense system. Heretofore confined to an 
offensive role, the A-bomb, under this system, would 
make it possible for the United States to cope successfully 
with atomic attacks by piloted aircraft.” 


Representative Cole, February 1954—“Today it is possible 
to manufacture small-size atomic weapons specifically 
adapted to anti-aircraft defense. The destructive range of 
these devices is such that they could assure hitherto unat- 
tainable degrees of success in destroying hostile bombing 
fleets.” 


Air Force Magazine, February 1951, in an article by the 
late William S. Friedman—“We actually know very little 
about the Tupolev answer to the B-36 [but] we know 
definitely that there is such a prototype about ready to 
fly... . My reports state that the ‘Russian B-36’ is currently 
in the prototype stage and is scheduled to make its first 
flight test sometime within the next three months. . .. We 
can expect them to have a production model of their 
modernized B-36 type bombers at least by 1954.” (In 
the same issue we carried an artist’s conception of the 
aircraft which compares strikingly with recently published 
photos, particularly if one considers that three years have 
passed. ) 


AVIATION WEEK, February 15, 1954—“Andrei Tupolev, 
long identified with bomber design in Russia, and adapter 
of Boeing’s B-29, is the designer of the biggest Red aircraft 
so far. With a span of 236 feet and an over-all length of 
about 200 feet, the Tu-200 can be compared directly only 
with the Convair B-36.” 


At this point, the oldest-timer on the editorial staf 
grunted, “That’s nothing. I remember back in our October 
1947 issue Charlotte Knight called the Thirty-Eighth 
Parallel in Korea ‘our most dangerous boundary:’ ” ; 

“And Johnny Driscoll put the finger on Indo-China in 
the January ’53 issue,” put in the junior member. 

That’s where we called a halt to reminiscing. Looking 
back on past prophecies was fine, we all decided, but it 
couldn’t go on forever. The feet came off the desk and 
went back under the typewriters. There was the next issue 
to worry about.—ENp 
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WHAT GHVES WITH THE 


RESERVE PROGRAM? 


There’s no simple answer 
to this question, which 


thousands have been asking 


By Edmund F. Hogan 


FEW weeks ago a captain from 
Florida wrote a letter to Am 
Force Magazine in which he 
reported trying vainly, on two 
occasions since the Korea war ended, 
to become active in the Air Force 
Reserve. “What,” he concluded, 
“gives with the Reserve program?” 

For purposes of practical historical 
record, the Air Force Reserve pro- 
gram began back in 1946. After 
eight long years of trial and error, 
starts and stops, changes and revi- 
sions, what is the answer to the 
jackpot question posed so neatly by 
the correspondent from the South? 

The unvarnished truth is that the 
Reserve program is still being worked 
on and its final form has yet to be 
shaped. There is, however, tremen- 
dous current activity on the Reserve 
front which begins to promise the 
Reservist a brighter future. 

Indeed, a major step toward a 
more effective Reserve program may 
already have been taken by Con- 
tinental Air Command, which has 
just announced establishment of fifty 
new Air Reserve Centers throughout 
the nation. These will be located in 


‘twenty-two cities under First Air 


Force jurisdiction, twelve under 
Fourteenth Air Force, nine under 
Tenth Air Force, and seven under 
Fourth Air Force. Twenty-eight of 
them will replace the old Air Re- 
serve Districts and Reserve Specialist 
Training Centers. Twenty-two sub- 
stitute for the old Volunteer Air 
Reserve Groups. 

All fifty centers, ConAC hope, will 
be in operation by the end of June. 
In fact, twenty are scheduled to be 
activated this month. The centers 

(Continued on following page) 


INCREASED ACTIVITY ON THE RESERVE 
FRONT PROMISES A BETTER FUTURE 


The accompanying article does not propose to 
answer the question posed in the title. It does 
give Reservists needed background on recent 
developments in the Reserve program: 


The Appley Report, which was concerned with man- 
power available to the military. 


The study made by the National Security Training 
Commission. 


Conclusions reached by an Air Force Board, headed 
by Lt. Gen. Leon Johnson. 


Recommendations made by the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board of the Secretary of Defense. 


Findings of a Senate Armed Services Subcommittee. 


Opening of 50 new Air Reserve Centers, combining 
features of the old District, VART, and STC programs. 


Material available to a Pentagon task force, which 
will recommend a program pointed to the future. 


Here is background against which any future pro- 
gram can be assessed. We believe every Reservist 
will find it useful. 

The Editors 
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RESERVE 
CENTERS 


These fifty new centers should lead 


to a better Reserve. The availabil- 


ity of suitable facilities has not 


been established in all cities listed. 


Organization 


Location Month, 


FIRST AIR FORCE 


New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Richmond, Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Boston, Mass. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. 
Providence, R. |. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


FOURTH AIR FORCE 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


TENTH AIR FORCE 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Denver, Colo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


1954 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


April 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 
June 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
May 
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FOURTEENTH AIR FORCE 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. 
Houston, Tex. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Austin, Tex. 
Shreveport, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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. WHAT GIVES WITH THE RESERVE? 


will have ninety-nine groups and 463 
squadrons and will offer both general 
and specialized training, 

The numbered Air Force will an- 
nounce the opening of each center 
in its area. But lest Reservists rush 
posthaste to centers as they open, 
ConAC recommends patience. The 
program is big and it’s new. Centers 
must be manned, and, frankly, they 
will not be geared to take on a full 
load of Reservists on opening day or 
in the first week thereafter. 

Essentially, this new approach at- 
tempts to combine the best features 
of the old District, VART, and STC 
programs. It emphasizes units, the 
traditional military type of organiza- 
tion for which most Reservists have 
been asking since 1946. The centers 
could give the Reservist the feeling 
of belonging and pride in unit in- 
tegrity he has long sought. 

The fifty new centers are exclusive 
of, and in addition to, the twenty- 
five Reserve flying wings. These in- 
clude nine Troop Carrier, six Fight- 
er-Bomber, six Pilot Training, two 
Tactical Reconnaissance, and two 


Air Depot Wings. But there is a com- 


mon bond between the two. 

In the old specialized training set- 
up, officers and airmen were as- 
signed to separate units, In the new 
program, both may be members of 
the same squadron, just as in a flying 
unit. There is another resemblance. 
As transfers between jobs can be ef- 
fected speedily within a flying unit, 
so in the new center arrangement a 
Reservist will be able to switch from 
general to specialized training, or 
vice versa, without the red tape he 
used to wade through in transferring 
from a VART squadron to an STC 
squadron. ~- 

Currently, the Reserve Records 
Center in Denver has on file about 
237,000 Reservists. But some 180,- 
000 of these are assigned to the Non- 
affiated Reserve Section and In- 
eligible Status List Reserve Section 
—usually referred to as NARS and 
ISLRS. ConAC planners hope that 
thousands of these Reservists in 
NARS and ISLRS now can become 
affiliated with a unit and participate 
actively in the Reserve program, 
since the centers are widespread, 
geographically. 

In the present set-up, the centers 
will be commanded by active duty 
officers, probably full colonels. But 
the groups and squadrons under 
them will be commanded by Reserv- 
ists. And Reservists affiliated with 
the centers who take specialized 
training will get a planned twenty- 


CONTINUED 





four paid drills a year and fifteen 
days of field training. 

Each center will have an advisory 
board to counsel the commander on 
policies and training. Group and 
squadron commanders are pegged 
for membership on this board, 

It would be gilding the proverbial 
lily to suggest that the new Air Re- 
serve Center is the final form of the 
Reserve program. This decision has 
not been reached. But the center has 
such flexibility that it can remain 


the hub of Reserve activity no matter. 
what future developments occur. 
And there are bound to be future 


developments. 

Within the last vear, there have 
been five major studies of the Reserve 
program—and a sixth is due momen- 
tarily. The first was completed last 
August by the Reserve program Re- 
view Board, appointed by the Chief 
of Staff and headed by Lt. Gen. 
Leon Johnson, ConAC’s commander. 

The Johnson board came up with 
twenty-three recommendations, one 
being the establishment of the afore- 
mentioned Air Reserve Centers. 

The Johnson Board also took a 
look at the Long Range Reserve 
Plan and suggested that it be scaled 
down from 507,000 to 176,000 par- 
ticipating Reservists by June 30, 
1958. The Board reasoned that the 
lower figure “is one that can be at- 
tained and maintained by a well- 
conducted and supported training 
program.” In other words—realistic. 

But—and this is the important but 
—no one yet knows what the long- 
range figure will be. And until the 
mission of the Reserve is spelled out 
in words of one syllable, then trans- 
lated into numbers of units of spe- 
cific types and individuals with Air, 
Force Specialty Codes which the 
misson demands, there can be no 
guarantee that any current program 
is “firm.” 

Even while the Johnson Board was 
deliberating, another group was in 
session. This was the National Se- 
curity Training Commission, created 
by Public Law 51, 82d Congress, 
and headed by Julius Ochs Adler, 
general manager of The New York 
Times and a Reserve Army major 
general. It found the whole Reserve 
program—Army and Navy, as well as 
Air Force—in need of a transfusion. 
The Adler Committee, complying 
with provisions of Public Law 51, 
submitted a plan calling for six 
months of National Security Train- 
ing (UMT) to be followed by com- 
pulsory service in the Reserve. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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This is the Piper Apache . . . the all-new executive plane 
that brings new economy to the twin-engine field while 





maintaining high standards of safety and dependability. 

It is. powered by two proven Lycoming 150-h.p. air- 
cooled engines designed especially for the Apache. These 
power plants provide an improved horsepower-weight ratio, 
new compactness...and are so powerful that the Apache 
can safely fly and land with a full load on one engine alone. 

We suggest a test flight in the Piper Apache for a new 
experience in air travel. 


€OR RESEARCH * FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


Look To Lycoming 
DIVISION OF AK 
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Just off the press! ““THE LyCcomMING 
Story’’. . . 40 interesting, 
illustrated pages that give you 
information about the many 
Lycoming services listed below. 
Write for it on your letterhead. 


Aircraft Engines 
Industrial and Tank Engines 
Engine Overhaul 
Generating Units 


Turbine Engineering and Research 
Engineering Design and Development 
Hardened and Ground Precision Parts 
Gears and Machine Parts 


Complete Assemblies 
Heat-Treating and Plating 
Steel Fabrication 
Castings 

Boilers 


STRATFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturing plants in Stratford, Conn., and Williamsport, Pa; 
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Thrust stands equipped with Hagan ThrusTorq 
units deliver direct, accurate readings of the actual 
performance of the plane engines under test. The 
pneumatic signals actuate indicators or recorders, 
either at the stand or remote, so that test personnel 
know instantly whether it is “go” or “no go” for the 
plane under test. 

The portable stand, shown in the center and bot- 
tom photographs, requires only stop pieces bolted 
to the apron. The right and left wheel stands have 
their own supply of bottled nitrogen, used as a 
power source for the Hagan ThrusTorgq. The stands 
can be set to suit the span of the landing gear. This 
stand measures a total thrust up to 25,000 pounds. 

Maximum capacity is determined by the number 
and size of Hagan ThrusTorq units used in the 
assembly. 

The Hagan ThrusTorq unit is fast, economical 
and clean. It is also used for thrust measurement of 
rocket and jet engines, and cradle dynamometer 
measurement of aircraft engines. 


HAGAN 
HALL 


BUROMIN 
CALGON 











Complete Portable Thrust Stand, 
showing nose wheel unit and 
thrust measuring units in relative 
operating positions. 


Hagan Corporation 


AERONAUTICAL AND SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


CONTROL SYSTEMS FOR AUTOMOTIVE AND 
AERONAUTICAL TESTING FACILITIES 


RING BALANCE FLOW AND PRESSURE INSTRUMENTS 
METALLURGICAL FURNACE CONTROL SYSTEMS 
BOILER COMBUSTION CONTROL SYSTEMS 
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RESERVE 
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At the very moment President 
Eisenhower appointed the Adler 
Committee, he fired a communique 
to Arthur S. Flemming, Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
which ordered ODM to make a study 
of the manpower available to operate 
simultaneously a military training 
program and continue inductions 
through Selective Service. Mr. Flem- 
ming in turn selected as chairman of 
his study group Lawrence A. Appley, 
president of the American Manage- 
ment Association, 

The Appley Committee found that, 
as a result of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act and_ the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, 
the number of Reservists in the coun- 
try was increasing at a rapid rate. 
The committee saw here a potential 
conflict between military and civilian 
manpower needs, since those with 
essential civilian skills might be 
called to active duty by the military, 
thus upsetting the delicate balance 
that must be maintained. 

So the Appley Committee pro- 
posed a “suitable” reserve of men, 
of a strength level to be determined 
by the President in consultation 
with the National Security Council, 
available for instant call as units or 
as individuals. These units and indi- 
viduals which the Appley group 
termed an “Immediately Callable Re- 
serve” rather than “Ready Reserve” 
should be maintained, the committee 
advised, “in a high state of training 
for military service.” 

Mr. Flemming passed the Appley 
report on to the President with a 
recommendation that: 

“Pending a determination of the 
size, composition and training of our 
Reserve forces, we hold in abeyance 





ConAC’s Lt. Gen. Leon W. Johnson. 


any decision on the recommenda- 
tions to put into effect the Universal 
Military Training provisions of the 
Universal Military Training and 
Service Act.” 

The reference to the Universal 
Military Training provisions applied 
to.the ground that General Adler’s 
group had reconnoitered before pro- 
posing that steps be taken to get on 
with the six-months’ training require- 
ment. 

Mr. Flemming also proposed that 
the National Security Council, on 
the basis of recommendations by the 
Department of Defense, “determine 
the size and composition of military 
reserve forces needed in the light of 
current and future national security 
requirements.” 

The ODM director made two 
other proposals relative to the issue. 
He suggested: 

1. That the Department of De- 
fense prepare for the consideration 
of the National Security Council a 
program for the establishment of an 
“Immediately Callable Reserve” and 
of a “Selectively Callable Reserve,” 
each of appropriate size and com- 
position; and 

2. That the Department of De- 
fense prepare for the consideration 
of the National Security Council a 
training program for the “Immedi- 
ately Callable Reserve.” 
















































































Maj. Gen. William E. Hall heads AF 


Reserve activities in the Pentagon. 


The White House liked Mr. Flem- 
ming’s proposals and sent them over 
to the Pentagon where the Defense 
Department organized a task force 
to come up with answers by April 1. 
Maj. Gen. William E. Hall, who 
heads Air Force Reserve activities 
in the Pentagon, was named to rep- 
resent his service. Appointed to serve 
with him were Maj. Gen. W. W. 
Wensinger, Marine Corps; Rear 
Adm. K. M. McManes, Navy; Brig. 
Gen. R. Van Brunt, Army; and Rear 
Adm. J. K. Hirshfield, of the Coast 
Guard. 

The President directed that the 
fruits of the deliberations of this task 
force be returned to the White 
House for consideration by himself 
and the National Security Council. 
After the President and the Secur- 
‘ity Council have had their look at 
the program, they will pass it, with 
their recommendations, along to 
Capitol Hill for the stamp of ap- 
proval by Congress, whose keen in- 
terest in the Reserve is a matter of 
record. 

Only last January a subcommittee 
of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee concluded its own examina- 
tion of the nation’s Reserve program 
with the observation that, although 
the state of readiness of the Air 
Force Reserve is relatively high be- 
cause of the experience Reservists 
gained in Korea, the program is not 
all it could be. 

And just before the Senate sub- 
committee’s report was made public, 
the Pentagon’s Reserve Forces Policy 
Board—principal Reserve policy ad- 
visor to the Secretary of Defense— 
produced its recommendations for 
changes needed to develop “more 
realistic Reserve programs.” 
(Continued on following page) 


Korea showed how badly the Reserve 
program was being run, but despite 
this, AF recallees played a vital part 
in operations all around the world. 
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RESERVE 


Under terms of the Armed Forces 
Act of 1952, the present Reserve 
organization is divided into two basic 
segments—Ready and Standby. The 
Ready Reserve consists of units and 
individuals who can be tapped for 
immediate active duty in a national 
emergency. The Standby consists of 
those units and individuals who can 
be called only in time of war or in 
a national emergency declared by 
Congress. 

The Adler Committee suggested 
that the Ready Reserve “should have 
enough men in units to enable them 
to operate effectively.” It should be 
composed, too, the committee said, 
of “individuals not in units receiving 
sufficient periodic training to main- 
‘ain their skills.” 

Appley’s ODM group suggested 
the “Immediately Callable Reserve” 
“receive training of such a character 
that our armed forces will be assured 
of support by highly trained reserves 
in a state of readiness to enter ef- 
fectively upon active duty.” 

The Adler Committee made no 
mention of the Standby Reserve. The 
Appley group proposed it be elimi- 
nated in favor of a “Selectively 
Callable Reserve.” Individuals in this 
category would be called to active 
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How to keep current on aircraft maintenance.is a big problem for Reservists. 


duty through the Selective Service 
System. 

The best way to mobilize when, 
to borrow a Pentagon cliche, “the 
balloon goes up,” also occupied the 
attention of the Adler group, the Ap- 
pley people, and the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act 
requires Air Force to “maintain 
adequate and current personnel rec- 
ords,” which indicate civilian occu- 
pational skills, dependency status, 


Lack of planes for training purposes is another problem for the AF Reserve. 





and any other data the Secretary of 
the Air Force prescribes. But the 
determination of whether the Re- 
servist is needed more in the Air 
Force than in the civilian economy 
is left to the military. 

Both the Adler and Appley Com- 
mittees felt that this authority should 
be somewhat curtailed. The Adler 
group proposed that, before another 
emergency, Reservists should be 
screened and classified according to 
their value to the civilian economy. 
Reservists found to be more valuable 
to civil life then would pass to the 
jurisdiction of Selective Service. 

This thinking generally agreed 
with the Appley report which said 
that the Selective Service System 
“appears best suited” to handle se- 
lective recall based upon individual 
factors such as occupation. 

The Reserve Forces. Policy Board 
took the same line. “On the basis,” 
said RFPB, “that only a part of the 
proposed Standby Reserve would be 
needed to fulfill mobilization require- 
ments, a determination would be re- 
quired of the effect of mobilization 
of each individual on essential civil- 
ian and industrial needs as compared 
with military requirements, in order 
to decide which indivduals should 
be called.” RFPB, too, saw Selective 
Service as the proper agency to bring 
the Standby Reservists to active duty 
in ranks and specialties requested by 
the Defense Department. To sim- 
plify administrative details, RFPB 
suggested that Selective Service keep 
the records of Standby Reservists 
with a single amendment to this 
fixed rule. Air Force would keep 
duplicate records of officers in the 
Standby Reserve. 

The Adler group took a strong 
stand against compulsory unit train- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





First of the true tri-sonic fighters, the new F-100 Super Sabre exceeds 
Mach 1 in normal, level flight eo. flying faster than the speed of sound, 


MACH (pronounced “‘mock”’) is a term you'll be seeing more and more 
since it is the only really accurate way of evaluating jet plane speeds, 
The need for this special standard of measurement is due to the 
fact that the speed of sound varies with changes in temperature and altitude, 
At sea level, for instance, sound travels at speeds ranging from 
735 MPH at an air temperature of 60° to 800 MPH at 100°. 
However, using the Mach numbers, a jet traveling at Mach 1 is flying 

at the speed of sound, no matter at what altitude or temperature. 
Far advanced beyond any fighter now in production, the F-100 Super Sabre 

was designed and built by North American to meet our nation’s need. 


Engineers of vision... men who appreciate a challenge, are wanted 
at North American. If you are an engineer looking to the future, 
write North American, Los Angeles 45, California, 





Organization, Facilities and Experience Keep 


North American Aviation, Inc. 7 


Years Ahead in aircraft... guided missiles... electronics...atomic energy...research and development 








EXPERIENCE... 


When it comes to electronics . . . experience is our single greatest virtue: 





The average experience of our electronic engineers is more than ten years in this specialized field. 














Their contributions to this fast-developing industry are attested to by our producing acoustical-electronic 
firing error indicators . . . portable, high-powered, Ikw-plus long-range transmitters ... and one-man, multi-channel 


UHF transceivers. If you have a problem which may be solved by the use of electro-mechanical, 





hydraulic, pneumatic or electronic equipment, let's talk it over. 


“WE DISTRIBUTE A WIDE RANGE OF AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT FOR A NUMBER OF AMERICA'S 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS. A NEARBY BRANCH WILL BE HAPPY TO SERVE YOUR NEEDS. 
DO MORE BUSINESS . . . REALIZE MORE PROFIT WITH AIR ASSOCIATES’ EQUIPMENT." 
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FETTER SB ORO, NEW J8R8 SEY - 








DIVISIONS: ATLANTA + CHICAGO + DALLAS + GLENDALE +» HACKENSACK + MIAMI + ORANGE + TETERBORO 














The “Flying Stiletto,”> Douglas X-3 research aircraft. 


TOP DEVELOPMENTS OF 1993 


The swift pace of the technological struggle as 





outlined by the Air Research and Development Command 


URING the past year, the Air 
Research and Development 
Command and its collaborating 
organizations continued to make 
significant progress in the develop- 
ment of the advanced air weapons 
which must meet the specific require- 
ments of the four basic missions of 
the Air Force—Air Defense, Strategic 
Air, Tactical Air, and Air Transport. 

ARDC Headquarters in Baltimore, 
“Md., maintains close contact with Air 
Force Headquarters in Washington 
and with the major air commands to 
insure that USAF materiel and tech- 
niques are a practical blend of field 
requirements and advanced technol- 
ogy and that the ARDC continuously 
reflects current and planned mission 
requirements. 

In pursuing this program, ARDC 
works closely with industry and edu- 
cational organizations, and collabo- 
rates with many governmental agen- 
cies, including the National Advisory 


Committee for Aeronautics, the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and the tech- 
nical services of the Army. 

With this background I now should 
like to give you an over-all picture— 
within the limits of military security— 
of what we have accomplished dur- 
ing the past year. 

The swift pace of the technological 
struggle was evidenced in the test 
flights of two supersonic combat air- 
craft prototypes—the North American 
F-100 and the Consolidated Vultee 
F-102. The shape of the future was 
revealed in the flight of the Bell X-1A 


By Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt 


As condensed from a speech 
at Harrisburg, before the En- 
gineers Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 





research airplane at more than twice 
the speed of sound. 

Among other important develop- 
ments in the field of military aircraft 
were the following: 

@ RB-36D—F-84 (Convair and 
Republic)—In extensive flight tests, a 
“parasite” F-84 was repeatedly re- 
leased and retrieved by a “mother” 
RB-36D while in flight. 

@ B-47 (Boeing)—The role of aerial 
refueling in extending strategic oper- 
ational range was emphasized in the 
12,025-mile, non-stop flight of a B-47. 

@ Jet-powered tanker (Boeing)— 
Two B-47s, one modified for service 
as a tanker, tested on high-speed, 
high-altitude refueling techniques. 
An adaptation of the “probe-and- 
drogue” refueling system, developed 
by Flight Refueling, Inc., was em- 
ployed. 

@ RB-47E (Boeing)—The photo- 
reconnaissance version of the Strato- 

(Continued on following page) 
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MODEL 140 AIR GENERATOR 


Supplies up to 2000 cu. ft. per 
min., at 50 p.s.i. In production, 
for use as starter for large 
turbines; numerous other uses 
. in prospect. 
J69 TURBO-JET 
_ Jet power for target and 
trainer aircraft, and auxiliary 
power for transports and 
bombers. Develops up to 1,000 
Ibs. thrust; still higher output 
in prospect. 


ENGINEERS AND OTHERS DESIRING 
CAREERS IN THE FIELD OF SMALL 
TURBINES: WRITE TO C.A.E., 
STATING BACKGROUND AND TYPE 
OF WORK DESIRED. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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DEVELOPMENTS continutn 


jet, equipped with an air-conditioned 
camera compartment. 

@ B-52 (Boeing)—Additional flight 
test hours were logged on this long- 
range, heavy bomber. In production, 
the B-52 is powered by eight Pratt & 
Whitney J-57 engines. 

@ B-57A (Martin)—The twin-jet 
B-57A night intruder was placed in 
production. A USAF-modified ver- 
sion of the British Canberra, the 
B-57A uses two J-65 Wright engines. 

e@ F-86H (North American)—The 
F-86H is designed to operate as a 
fighter-bomber as well as a day- 
fighter. In the 650-mph class, the 
new model has a combat radius of 
more than 600 miles and a service 
ceiling exceeding 45,000 feet. It is 
powered by General Electric’s J-73. 

@ The North American F-100 
started test flights. The fighter is 
powered by a Pratt & Whitney J-57 
turbojet and is in production. 

@ Maiden flight of the Convair 
F-102 was made. Powered by the 
J-57, the delta-wing interceptor in- 
corporates improved electronic and 
armament systems. 

Three contracts were awarded for 
the development of new aircraft—to 
Republic Aviation Corporation for 
the development of a delta-wing re- 
search airplane designated the XF- 
103, to the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration for the development of the 
F-104, a day fighter, and to Republic 
for. the development of the F-105, a 


fighter-bomber which will use the 


Allison J-71 turbojet engine. 

@ C-123B (Chase)—This medium 
transport is being produced by Fair- 
child. The high-wing transport is 
powered by two Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800 engines. 

@ YC-130 (Lockheed) — Develop- 
ment continued on this high-wing, 
long-range cargo and troop transport 
powered by four Allison turboprop 
engines. First flight is expected early 
in 1954. 

@ YH-16 (Piasecki)—One of the 
largest known helicopters designed 
for operational use, the YH-16 com- 
pleted its first flight in 1953. It is 
powered by two Pratt & Whitney 
R-2180 engines. 

@ T-34A (Beech)—The first pro- 
duction model of a T-34A Mentor 
primary trainer was delivered. It is 


powered by a 225-hp Continental - 


O-470A six-cylinder engine. 

@ X-1A (Bell)—This special re- 
search airplane was flown at more 
than twice the speed of sound by 
Maj. Charles Yeager. 

@ X-3 (Douglas)—The X-3 was 
part of a study directed toward the 
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development of a design capable of 
unusually high speeds and altitude 
ceilings. Popularly named the “Flying 
Stiletto,” it has a slender fuselage and 
extremely long, tapered nose and 
short wings. 

@ X-5 (Bell)—The first aircraft to 
feature variable sweep-back wings, 
the X-5 was also the first of the na- 
tion’s modern research airplanes to 
make a cross-country flight. 

@ Q-2 Drone (Ryan)—The “Fire- 
bee,” an all-metal pilotless target air- 
craft developed for use in air-to-air 
gunnery training, was publicly dem- 
onstrated. 

@ QF-80 (Lockheed)—These pilot- 
less versions of the F-80 are remotely 
controlled from the ground and air 
by means of a robot system designed 
and produced by the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company. 

The development and testing of 
guided missiles continued duning the 
year with emphasis on increasing the 
accuracy and reliability of guidance 
and control systems. 

In the field of propulsion the year’s 
research and development program 
was concentrated on the improve- 
ment of existing engines and on the 
development of new power plants in 
four principal classifications—turbo- 
jet, turboprop, rocket, and ramjet. 

As for turbojets, the USAF could 
announce officially that the Pratt & 
Whitney J-57 engine was in the 
10,000-pound thrust class. In quan- 


tity production, the J-57 powers the - 





Jet-to-jet refueling became a reality, transforming the B-47 into a tanker. 








































“Ficon” project combines the capabilities of the F-84 with those of the B-36. 


B-52, F-100, and the F-102. The J-57 
has a low specific fuel consumption 
and a rapid rate of acceleration. 

The J-71, a new engine with an 
improved thrust rating was delivered 
to the Air Force by the Allison Divi- 
sion of General Motors. 

Flight tests were continued on the 
General Electric J-73 turbojet. The 
engine powers the F-86H. 

In the field of turbopropellers, an 


extensive test program was initiated 
by ARDC. Contracts were awarded 
to have seven transport aircraft 
equipped with turboprop engines for 
use as service test airplanes. 

The rocket development effort was 
aimed at the continued application 
of rocket propulsion to aircraft and 
guided missiles. 

The Blue Bonnet Ordnance Plant 
at McGregor, Texas, was activated as 
an Air Force solid propellant rocket 

. facility. The Philips Petroleum Com- 
pany operates the new plant. 

Development continued on ram- 
jets for use in guided missiles, and on 
the application of nuclear energy to 
the propulsion of aircraft. 

The first flight of the XF-88B as a 
flying test bed for supersonic-type 
propellers was made on April 14. In 
addition to two J-34 Westinghouse 
turbojet engines, the XF-88B is 
equipped with an XT-38 Allison tur- 
boprop engine. 

In the field of fuels and lubricants, 
an important contribution to the re- 
duction of coking in combustion 
chambers of turbine engines was 
made by WADC. 

The rapid advances in aircraft per- 
formance and the specialized USAF 
mission requirements for automatic 
and all-weather flight operations 
greatly expanded the role of elec- 
tronics during 1953. 

The wide range of the electronics 
program is evidenced in the following 
examples: 

An automatic computation and con- 
trol system for air traffic control was 
developed by the Air Force Cam- 

(Continued on page 43) 


F-86H (left), a dual-mission plane. 








ONLY GILFILLAN HAS 
PROVEN GAP-FILLER RADAR 





This example is only one of the many instances 
of the remarkable 4-year dependability record 
of perfected Gilfillan Surveillance Radar when 
combined with outstanding maintenance by 
CAA personnel at major U.S. airports. 


Reliable air defense requires reliable radar. 


Gilfillan is the only gap-filler radar now 
available that has already made the long 
jump from prototype to proven performance. 


Gilfillan has developed and delivered more 
ground surveillance radar than all other 
manufacturers. The proven dependability of 
this perfected equipment is now demonstrat- 
ing itself —at this moment and 24 hours every 
day—at more than 200 air bases and airports 
around the world. 










HOURS WERE MILES 


Durin§ghe entire year of 1953, Gilfillan 
Surveill&gce Radar was“on guard” 24 
hours a da\- 8750 hours—at Boston 
InternationaNAirport with only 7% 
hours of inyolutary outage. This is 
less than 1/10 of 4%! If hours were 
miles, this would be the equivalent of 
the short distance from Boston Com- 
mons to Boston Airport compared to 
the vast stretch of air miles lying be- 
tween Los Angeles, Boston and Moscow. 
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TOP DEVELOPMENTS OF 1953 


bridge Research Center (AFCRC). 
The system is able to sustain a 120- 
aircraft-per-hour landing rate—one 
aircraft every thirty seconds! 

The first experimental units of a 
line of radar stations in the Arctic 
regions were established. The instal- 
lation work is being done by the 
Western Electric Company. 

Another aid to air defense was the 
development of the RC-121C aircraft, 
a reconnaissance version of Lock- 
heed’s Super Constellation, as a flying 
radar station. 

A step toward completely auto- 
matic flight was the development of 
the “Automatic Sequence Selector.” 
This device is designed to tape- 
record pre-selected flight.plans and 
feed them to an aircraft’s autopilot 
and airspeed controls. Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Company 
worked with WADC on this devel- 
opment. 

An improved dead-reckoning com- 


puter, the A-l, was developed by - 


the Ford Instrument Company with 
WADC. The device continuously cal- 
culates and indicates aircraft position. 

An added capability was given 
Ground Control Approach (GCA), 
through the development by Rome 
Air Development Center of a large 
turntable on which a single GCA 
radar can be rotated to cover bad 
weather landing approaches from 
either runway direction. 

A liquid-cooled miniaturized trans- 
mitting tube, utilizing ceramic in- 
stead of glass, was produced. 

Dual triodes with separate cath- 
odes, and subminiature voltage am- 
plifier tubes with small heater power 
were developed by WADC and 
National Union Radio Corporation 
for use in packaged assemblies and 
multi-tube equipment. 

Progress was made in the develop- 


Volscecan, 
ARDC’s new 
automatic § air 
traffic control 
system, can 
bring in one 
aircraft to 
land every 
thirty seconds. 
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ment of small electron tubes capable 
of operating at high temperatures in 
hermetically sealed, expendable as- 
semblies or sub-assemblies. Sylvania 
Electric Products and Raytheon Man- 
ufacturing Company are working 
with WADC. 

A machine system for accepting, 
storing, and searching for engineer- 
ing data on electronic components 
was developed through an ARDC- 
sponsored research program at 
Batelle Memorial Institute. 

In the field of aircraft equipment, 
a new method to parachute heavy 
equipment was devised for the C-124. 
Utilizing a pre-loaded pallet system, 
the aircraft crew can drop a total of 
40,000 pounds within a few seconds. 
The system was conceived and tested 
by WADC and the Douglas Aircraft 
Company. 

A new type of platform on which 
to load equipment for aerial drops 
was tested. The platform features an 
air bag which absorbs some of the 
landing shock. 

A new method for tying down 
cargo was developed to permit auto- 
matic release of the tie-downs when 
the extraction parachute inflates. 

Flight simulators were developed 
to provide more efficient, safer, and 
economical training of pilots and 
crews. 

One of these was the F-89D Flight 
Simulator whose duplication capabil- 
ities include radar fire control. It was 
produced by the Link Aviation Com- 
pany, working with WADC. 

A fixed-gunnery trainer (F-151) 
was developed to duplicate actual 
conditions of a gunnery mission. The 
Rheem Manufacturing Company 
worked with WADC. 

In the field of aircraft electrical 
power generation and regulation, 
efforts were concentrated on devel- 










oping simple, dependable, and easily 
maintained equipment. One result 
was the development of a single, 
lightweight Direct Current Generator 
Control Panel (B-3) to replace five 
previously used controls scattered 
throughout the aircraft. Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., and the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation worked with 
WADC. 

Prototypes of miniature engine- 
generator sets were developed for 
ARDC by the Ruckstell-Hayward 
Engine Company to meet the limited 
weight and space requirements for 
beacon power supplies and emer- 
gency electrical power units of 50 to 
100 watts continuous output. 

Development was completed on 
an air expansion turbine for aircraft 
cabin cooling by the Stratos Division 
of Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corporation cooperating with WADC. 

A device was developed to signal 
a pilot through his headseat if the 
aircraft’s landing gear is not down 
and locked when the throttle is set 
below minimum speed. The circuit 
was designed by WADC and sub- 
mitted to industry for development. 

The development of the C-2A True 
Airspeed and Mach Number Com- 
puter provided a single, centralized 
unit to meet the separate require- 
ments of airborne armament, photo- 
graphic, meteorological, navigational 
and indicating systems for true air- 
speed and Mach number data. The 
computer was developed by the 
Kollsman Instrument Corporation in 
conjunction with WADC. 

Progress was also made in the de- 
velopment of new and improved 
equipment and techniques for aerial 
photographic reconnaissance. 

The Universal Camera Control 
System, an electronic control device 
which automatically and simultane- 
ously controls the operation of all 
aerial cameras in a reconnaissance 
aircraft reached its final stages of 
development. 

An entirely new type of camera 
mount was developed in conjunction 
with Aeroflex Laboratories, Inc. The 
mount moves the camera by wind- 
ings similar to those of an electrical 
motor field. 

A new five-unit radar camera sys- 
tem with interchangeable parts was 
developed by the Bolsey Corpora- 
tion of America for ARDC. 

Tests were continued on a closed- 
circuit television system which can 
instantaneously convert aerial film 
negatives to positive images and dis- 
play them on a television screen. The 
system, called a “Reconoscope,” was 
developed for ARDC by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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ARDC Reorganizes 


Command is streamlined 


Command Headquarters, Balti- 

more, Md., has been reorganized 
and streamlined (see chart, page 46) 
in a pattern more closely allied to 
that of an industrial organization, 
although retaining traditional mili- 
tary titles and terms. 

According to Lt. Gen. Donald L. 
Putt, ARDC Commander, the new 
set-up will: : 

@ Clarify responsibility and au- 
thority. 

@ Fix accountability. 

@ Make, in general, for more 
rapid, efficient, and economical man- 
agement. 

Perhaps the major specific result 
of the new headquarters organiza- 
tion is the gradual shifting of early 
weapons system planning to Balti- 
more from subordinate ARDC Cen- 
ters. Now, all procurement of design 
studies and development will be 
done in Baltimore, rather than at 
Wright Air Development Center at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Another major collateral advan- 
tage, ARDC planners believe, is the 
plan whereby a system project officer 
and a limited number of key per- 
sonnel will follow a given weapons 
system from the planning. stage, 
through development, and into full- 
scale production. Continuity in plan- 
ning, development, and production 
is thus ensured, since the same AF 
people will be working with their op- 
posite numbers in industry through- 
out the cycle. 

The new organization provides for 
a Deputy Commander for Technical 
Operations and a Deputy Command- 
er for Support Operations, each re- 
porting directly to General Putt. Each 
deputy commander’s staff will in- 
clude subordinate directorates, four 
in the case of Technical Operations, 
six for Support Operations (see 
chart). 

Also reporting directly to the com- 
mander are Plans and Policies Office, 
Assistant for Operational Readiness, 
Atomic Energy Office, and Executive 
Officer. The Office of Scientific Re- 
search and the Special Staff are un- 
changed. ‘ 

Contrary to published reports, the 
reorganization has no connection 
with a possible shift of ARDC Head- 
quarters to a projected new building 
at Andrews AFB, Washington, D. C. 
The latter, if it occurs, will not take 
place for a matter of years.—END 
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Arctic Sentinels 


Thousands of miles away, long-range Northrop F-89 
Scorpions stand guard night and day along thé top-of- 
the-world route to America’s heart, defending our 
homes and industry « These lethal USAF defenders will 
“scramble” at the first flash-warning from the polar 
radar chain. With deadly armament, latest radar, and 
ability to range over a defense zone up to 2000 miles 
in depth, they can strike, follow, harass, and destroy an 
invader hours before he can reach target * The Scorpion 
F-89 is America’s most heavily armed fighter. It is a prod- 
uct of the precision team of Northrop men and machines. 


NORTHROP 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. ¢ HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


Pioneer Builders of Night and All Weather Fighters 



















Plans and Policies Office 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Col. Brooks A. Lowhon 





Ass't for 
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ns BALTIMORE, MD. 
Col. Joseph R. Holzopple 











Atomic Energy Office 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Col. William N. D’Ettore 








Executive Office 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Lt. Col. Robert G. Moll 


An AIR FORCE Magazine Chart 
(Corrected as of March 8, 1954) 













DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Col. John J. Wood 
Guided Missile Office 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Col. Horry J. Holberstod? 
1S sesame 








Information Services 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Col. Leon Booth 


Programming Office 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
lt. Col. William J. Thomas 


Staff Judge Advocate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Col. Leroy G. Cooper 





leighton |. Davis 










Directorate of 
Installations 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Col. DeWolfe H. Miller 
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BALTIMORE, MD, 
Col. Raymond C. Lewis 
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Commander, 
AF Missile Test Center 


PATRICK AFB, FLA. 
Gen. 


William L. Richardson 


Commander, 

AF Special 
Weapons Center 
KIRTLAND AFS, N.M. 

Maj. Gen. John S. Mills 


TULAHOMA, TENN. 
Col. 








Vice Commander 
PATRICK AFB, FLA. 
Col. John K. Brown, Je. 


Vice Commander 
KIRTLAND AFB, N.M. 
Col. Doniel E. Hooks 








Col. Harry J. Sands, Jr. Col. Joseph B. Williams 


Col. Jay D. Rutledge, Jr. 


Chief of Stet eice er Bhai Dene fr Mater ingens eens silt head navies 
TULLAHOMA, TENN, TULLAHOMA, TENN. 
Mr. Donald &. Eastman coh Sodher Sekar dea terdts Col. Edward R. Cosey 





PATRICK AFB, FLA. 
Col. Arnold t. Smith 


Commander, © Commander, 
4901st Support Wing 4925th Test Group 4930th Test 





Depa lor Gpceedlan Sout tor Manedel Denany Hk Pervetinel Deputy for Comptroller Maintenance and Supply 


PATRICK AFB, FLA. 
Col. John W. O'Neill 





Commander 


INDIAN SPRINGS AFB, NEV. 


Support-Grovp 1+. Col. O'Neal J. T. Archer 


Ars, 
Col. Henry G. Hamby, Jr. Col. Harry lL. Donicht ENIWETOK, M.1. 


Col. James F. Starkey 





Maj. Harry Z. Moore 
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HOLLOMAN AFB, N.M. 
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Technical Director Deputy for Operations Deputy frr Materiel 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB, WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB, WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB, 
oHnli0 OnIO 


OHIO 
Col. William R. Clough Col. William L. McCulla 


Deputy for Operations Deputy for Materiel Sésety tak Potsannal 


+ ars, . 
Col. Arthur W. Cruikshank Col, Williom G. Dovis —_ Lt. Col. Lewis H. Bacon Ut. Col. John W. Downing EGLUN AFB, FLA. 
Col. Richard E. Sims 


GRIFFISS AFB, N.Y. 


Col. William S. Heavner Lt. Col. Oscar E. Austin Col. Frederick W. Searles 











GRIFFISS AFB, N.Y, 
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Col. Lloyd J. Martin 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTS of High Quality at Low Cost DELIVERED ON TIME 
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If you want to know more about AC’s 
defense production activities and facilities, 
write for brochure “Producing For Defense.” 
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Classrooms for the training of field service person- 
nel are equipped with the most modern facilities. 





Field Service Training 


That Pays Off 


One of the most vital factors in maintaining complex electro- 
mechanical devices — as well as test equipment — at maximum 
efficiency in the field is the caliber of the civilian and military 
personnel responsible for their day-to-day upkeep and repair. 
To adequately train both civilian and military personnel, AC 
maintains completely equipped and staffed schools, and sup- 
plies the Armed Forces with civilian technical personnel — 
under contract — for assignment here and abroad. 


AC is now producing—in volume —these complex, high- 


precision, electro-mechanical devices for the Armed Forces: 


@ “A” Series Gun-Bomb-Rocket Sights 
© A-1A Bombing Navigational Computers 
@ T-38 Fire Control System for the Skysweeper 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION... GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION... FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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DEVELOPMENTS__continuep 


A new rocket and bomb strike 
camera (P-2) was flight tested. It can 
take six aerial photos per second on 
70mm film at shutter speeds as high 
as 1/2,000 of a second. 

Investigation continued on all as- 
pects of the human factor involved in 
high-altitude, high-speed, and long- 
range flight. 

Another step toward completely 
automatic ejection was a cartridge- 
actuated, automatic-opening lap belt, 
developed in collaboration with the 
Stanley Aviation Corporation. 

A pneumatic anti-G suit was stand- 
ardized to replace the present stand- 
ard USAF type G-4B and USN type 
Z-2 anti-G suits. The T-1 partial 
pressure suit and K-1 helmet also 
neared standardization. 

In the field of materials, metallur- 
gical studies continued to be directed 
toward the development of alloys and 
coatings with increasingly greater 
heat resistance. Extensive laboratory 
study and experimentation were also 
pursued to explore every possibility 
of utilizing new raw materials and 
obtaining interchangeable and sub- 
stitute materials for those in the 
scarce category. Much effort during 
the year was expended to create tex- 
tiles of increased strength and to de- 
velop new materials for primary air- 
craft structural components. 

The ARDC research program con- 
tinued its probe into scientific prob- 
lems. The important scientific dis- 
coveries made will be utilized to 
extend the capabilities of present air 
weapons and to conceive the new 
weapon systems needed in the future. 
The ARDC program was accom- 
plished -principally through sponsor- 
ship of research projects at universi- 
ties, colleges, and civilian research 
foundations. 

This is a partial story of what the 
Air Force has done during the past 
year in its effort to “produce more 
and better weapon systems at less 
cost.” For obvious reasons, many of 
the most striking and interesting new 
developments cannot be discussed 
publicly. 

But there are a number of encour- 
aging conclusions. For instance, our 
close cooperation with science and 
industry is not merely a phrase but 
an accomplished fact. Further, Army, 
Navy, and the Air Force are joining 
forces wherever their interest and 
goals are common. Finally, we are 
leaving no stone unturned to find 
new and better and cheaper means 
of preparing ourselves for any con- 
tingency that may arise, in the im- 
mediate or more distant future.—END 
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3-WAY SOLENOID 
OPERATED VALVE 
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CHECK VALVE 
V4" & Ye" Line sizes 
Weight 0.13 Ib. 


#27370 e 


SHUTTLE VALVE 
Y4" Line size 
Weight .290 Ib. 


ADEL designed and manufactured to provide the 
best in control equipment where pneumatic systems 
are specified. Safe, dependable operation is 
assured with instantaneous reaction at working 
pressures up to 3000 psi. These production units 
have been thoroughly tested and are qualified to 
meet all applicable specifications. 


ADEL produces a complete line of AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC & PNEUMATIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT; 
HEATER, ANTI-ICING & FUEL SYSTEM EQUIPMENT; 
ENGINE ACCESSORIES AND LINE SUPPORTS. 
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Miniaturized muscle men perform exact- 
ing control tasks on signal from electronic 
amplifiers ! 








Another example of Oster precision 
quality motors for avionics and for other 
closed-loop control systems. 


Oster Avionic Products conform to mili- 
tary specifications for altitude, high and 
low temperature, life, shock, vibration, 
humidity, fungicidal treatment and salt 
spray. 

You can depend on Oster quality in 
rotating components for automatic control. 


Insure dependability... specify Oster 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AVIONIC DIVISION 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Lightweight Oster Motor type 


2W-2084 delivers 1/500 H.P. 
@ 6500 RPM on 24 to 29 
volts DC. Suitable for push- 
pull, plate to plate opera- 
tion. This motor will fill your 
needs in computer, fire con- 
trol, and autopilot systems. 


Other OSTER Avionic 
Products include: 


@ Special motors: Servos, 
Synchros, Drive Motors, 
Blowers and Fans. 

@ Synchro generators, con- 
trol transformers, trans- 
mitters, differentials, 
receivers and resolvers. 
Two-speed synchros and 
reference generators. 

@ Tachometer generators. 

@ Aircraft actuators, both 
linear and rotary. 














—| JET BLASTS |}— 
SPECTRE OF A SWORD 


Will outdated pageantry 





improve service morale? 


The Navy has recently announced the 
reintroduction of swords for use by offi- 
cers on ceremonial occasions, “to restore 
a certain prestige to the officer rank.” 
Following by no more than a year the 
return by the Marines to the swagger 
stick for similar reasons, this presages a 
humorous trend. Can we expect that the 
Army will return to Sam Browne belts 
and sabres (once necessary in combat), 
and that the Air Force will again appear 
in breeches and English riding boots 
(once a vital safety measure to avoid 
fouling cockpit control cables )? 

In a more serious vein, however, why 
is it necessary at this time to restore this 
kind of prestige in the officer rank? 

After World War II, the Doolittle 
Committee made extensive investiga- 
tions which resulted in a program of 
democratization in the Armed Forces. 
In the Army, the Air Force, and the 
Marines the uniforms of officers and en- 
listed personnel were standardized to be 
truly uniform; provisions were made for 
enlisted people to sit on courts martial; 
saluting off military reservations was 
eliminated; and emphasis was placed on 
providing equal facilities for officers and 
for enlisted personnel. Is the current 
trend a complete change of direction 
from those postwar days when millions 
of our citizens knew the Armed Forces 
so intimately, and were so disturbed at 
the lines of demarcation between officer 
and enlisted personnel? 

Perhaps this is a suggested answer to 
the morale problem which is besetting 
the services these days, manifested by 
trained officers wanting out and by a 
lack of applicants for flight training. 
However, this morale problem exists as 
well amongst the enlisted ranks, where 
it is not to be helped by providing offi- 
cers with superficial aspects of prestige 
and rank, 

If the purpose of this return to out- 
moded pageantry is to help officer 
morale and make the regular service 
more attractive (and what other pur- 
pose could motivate this action?), it 
seems that our policymakers are on the 
wrong tack. It is axiomatic that prestige 
results from respect, and respect from 
efficient performance of duty. High 
quality officer personnel will deliver that 





LET’S HAVE YOUR JET BLAST 


In “Jet Blasts’’ you can sound off on any 
subject you want. Each month we'll pick 
the letter or letters we feel will interest 
our readers most and pay $10 for each 
one printed. Please keep letters under 
500 words.—The Editors. 
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efficient performance, and earn the de- 
sired respect and prestige. Such high 
quality personnel will not be attracted 
by swords.and swagger sticks in the 
face of gradually diminishing “fringe 
benefits.” Do away with an officer’s wine 
mess, reduce medical service for his de- 
pendents, make exchange and commis- 
sary shopping less attractive to his wife, 
and the cumulative effect is a serious 
blow at his pocketbook. This continuing 
policy has the effect of driving from the 
service the high quality, prestige pro- 
ducing personnel. 

Emphasis placed on making the serv- 
ice career more attractive from a mate- 
rial standpoint would go farther towards 
restoring prestige to our Armed Forces 
than the reintroduction of archaic trap- 
pings. 

Capt. William G. Vorhaus, Jr., AF Res. 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Student Allotment 


A large percentage of the student 
body at this college of aeronautical en- 
gineering are former members of the 
armed forces and receive training under 
the “Korean War” GI Bill. We have 
compared notes with students still re- 
ceiving training under the World War II 
GI Bill and are forced to complain about 
the inequalities of the two Bills. 

This particular college operates under 
an accelerated program. It is the only 
college of its kind in the United States 
and deals entirely with aviation; every- 
thing from air transportation, weather, 
maintenance engineering, aeronautical 
engineering, and flying. Because of its 
curriculum and excellent reputation, we 
have all elected to attend school here, 
although tuition is relatively high com- 
pared to most schools. 

As a married student with two de- 
pendents, I receive $165 a month. From 
this I am expected to pay tuition, books, 
and contribute to the support of my 
family. However, the tuition fee is $350 
a semester, which is fourteen weeks. For 
this period I receive approximately $500, 
leaving a balance of approximately $150, 


or a little better than $10 a week to | 
live on. But I can’t use this money for | 


living expenses as it must be applied to 
the next semester’s tuition. I am there- 
fore forced to find a full-time job to 
cover my living expenses, which have 
already been cut to a bare minimum. 

I assume you know the intense amount 


‘ of study that college requires and that it 
is extremely difficult to study and work | 


at a full-time job and still get a mini- 
mum amount of sleep. The conditions 
have affected grades considerably. 

We are all grateful for the opportu- 
nity our country has given us and that 
is why we continue on under these con- 
ditions. We have noted that students 
going to state colleges pay only about 
one-third the amount we have to and 
that they have sufficient funds left over 
to meet other obligations. Consequently, 
we have reached a conclusion which we 
think is a fair one for all concerned. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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an airborne hoist 








@ Easy does it with a hoist by BREEZE. 
Here’s 10,000 pounds being lifted by a 
150-pound airborne winch. 

It’s one of a new line of cargo-han- 
dling devices designed to meet specific 
needs in aircraft operations, where 
custom-built features are required. 

All of them embody extreme com- 
pactness and light weight in relation 
to high rated load. They are precision 
geared and braked for control refine- 
ments, with overload and safety fea- 
tures. They save time, labor and space. 

Consult BREEZE engineers 
for the newest in electrical, 
mechanical or hydraulic hoists 
to meet individual conditions. 
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Actuators @ Ignition Shielding © Aero-Seal Worm Drive Hose Clamps 
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New DOUGLAS DC-7 Uses New MICKERS. 
Variable Displacement Hydraulic Pumps 


Cabin supercharger drives on the new Douglas and accordingly provides another safety check \ 

DC-7 use the largest known variable delivery on compressor impeller speed. 

aircraft hydraulic pump .. . the new Vickers For further information about the numerous 

PV-3918. Like the DC-7, the PV-3918 is an out- advantages of Vickers Variable Displacement 

growth of previous successful designs. Piston Type Pumps, ask for Bulletin A-5203. 
This pump is a development from similar but ’ 

smaller pumps used in the DC-6, DC-6A and 

DC-6B. The basic application was so successful it V E C K E R S 

was adopted for the new DC-7. The new pump Incor porda te d 

provides @ 147% neease in ow copacty with 4 54 @qigian BLYBrs DETROIT 32, MICH. 

only a 50% increase in weight. A special feature Application Engineering and Service Offices: El Segundo, Calif 

of the PV-3918 is an overspeed control which wt Te ten aan wane 

automatically limits the maximum pump delivery Bitesesd ac Rede, Gtk De Sate Drive 
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That is, we believe the amount of allot- 
ment received should be in proportion 
to the tuition required. 

If perhaps the AFA can help us, we 
would indeed be very grateful. I per- 
sonally know the influence it has and I 
have seen many new things come into 
being because of it. If there is any solu- 
tion, I am sure the AFA will help. 

Martin J. Barone, Jr. 
East St. Louis, IIl. 


Service Poll 


It seems to be an accepted fact that 
many things need changing, and this 
assumption is backed up by the low re- 
enlistment rate. Present national policy 
indicates that the Air Force is destined 
to become the most important of the 
services. Thus it becomes urgent that 
all of us work towards making it the 
finest and most efficient. 

The sergeant is certain he knows what 
is wrong with the service. The general 
is just as positive. I have my own ideas. 
Perhaps we agree on certain points; but 
we prove nothing. 

Would it be too democratic or un- 
military to have a private group con- 
duct a questionnaire of all present mem- 
bers of the service, in which they asked 
each individual about his intentions of 
reenlistment? Then they should ask why 
he arrived at that decision. A careful 
and scientific evaluation of all the an- 
swers would, I’m sure, provide the Air 
Force with the real reasons for the low 
reenlistment rate. It would, if nothing 
else, provide a rather accurate estimate 
of future manpower needs. Publication 
of the results of such a survey, however 
embarrassing, should arouse public 
opinion to the point where remedial 
legislation would be enacted. 

Pardon me for being utopian, but this 
appears to me to be a simple and in- 
expensive way to obtain some most im- 
portant facts. 

Wilton B. Hodges 
Grand Isle, La. 


Vanishing Pilot 


It is my hope that in addition to the 
projects now under way by the Asso- 
ciation, you may find time to explore the 
plight of the vanishing private pilot. 
When he is my age he will not be called 
upon to fly in defense of his country, 
even though he may fly every week for 
the pleasure of it. But, like me, he has 
noticed that fewer and fewer pilots can 
afford planes of their own. And we re- 
member away back when every high 
school boy wanted to be a pilot. Today 
(I am active in Boy Scouts and Future 
Farmers organizations) I have yet to 
meet one high school boy who wants or 
expects to become a pilot. 

Flying must again be made attractive 


(Continued on following page) 
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> Wherever critical performance standards are 
closely related to mandatory production schedules, 
Magnetic Metals Company provides 
stamped lamination cores mass produced 
to highest quality specifications. 


MAGNETIC METALS GormPany 


Soft Iron and Alloy Cores and Shields 
21ST & HAYES AVENUE e CAMDEN 1, N.J. 
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to youth. Why are they interested in hot 
rods? Because they can now afford a 
jalopy and they expect to soon own a 
good car. Do you know any youth who 
soon expects to buy his own plane? Even 
if he could pay for flying lessons, there 
is no point in it because of the high 
cost of planes. And suppose a youngster 
does hope to get his training in the Air 
Force. Unless he goes into the Air Force 
as a career, his flying time is wasted as 
he can never hope to own a jet. 

How should such a subject be ap- 
proached? Let’s make a survey of high 
schools to find out exactly what the 
youngsters think. With this information, 


a public service campaign should be | 


commenced, informing the high school 
students of the importance of flying 
from the standpoint of national defense, 
the advantages of being a commercial 
pilot, and of being a private pilot. 

Another committee could be formed 
in Washington to persuade Congress 
that some of the money being given to 
foreign nations for defense purposes 
might be better spent right in this coun- 
try, to bring small planes and flight 
instruction to every community as part 
of an optional high school education. 

This training should include ground 
school training, soaring, and flying. 
Gliders and glider kits should also be a 
part of the training, if only to keep up 
with the youth of Europe. Soaring and 
gliding competition between communi- 
ties could be encouraged like football 
or baseball competition. 

Each local unit of AFA could act as 
liaison agent between AFA and the high 
schools, keeping contact with and en- 
couraging the youngsters on a personal 
level. 

Upon receipt of their private pilot 
licenses, they are eligible to join the 
community flying club and fly the com- 
munity planes at cost. Government guar- 
anteed loans should make light planes 
easy to finance, and quantity production, 
stimuated in this manner, should bring 
down the initial cost. 

Where does this idea differ from the 
Air Cadet and CAP program? This plan 
is based on the thesis that private flight 
must be the initial goal, available to 
everyone within the age brackets that 
the Air Force could use in the event of 
emergency. Under this plan, the Air 
Force could press into immediate service 
young private pilots to whom the skies 
are a friendly, familiar place. 

A program such as the above would 
build up a backlog of pilots, actively 
engaged in flying during military age, 
that would do more to prevent the next 
war, than all the push buttons in the 
Pentagon. 

The AFA is the perfect organization 
to breathe life back into the dodo bird 
known as the private pilot. The AFA 
can help prevent his becoming extinct 
as a species, and at the same time open 
up a vast, national storehouse of poten- 
tial airmen. 

Dean B. McNealy 
St. Helena, Calif. 
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Just trying to grasp the concept of a high 
speed digital computer staggers the imagi- 
nation. Designing and building one is a job 
for a corps of highly trained specialists. 

Few companies are equipped with the 
diversity of talent, the technical background 
or the production facilities necessary to 
venture into this extremely complex field. 
Raytheon is unique in having under its many 
roofs not only the kind of people but the 
products and production facilities required 
to bring analog and digital computers into 
practical being. 


On its staff, Raytheon has many of the 
comparatively few scientists, mathemati- 
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cians and engineering specialists capable of 
designing, building and applying electronic 
computers. Its many divisions contribute the 
special tubes, transistors, diodes, toroids, 
magnetic amplifiers, and other components 
used in great numbers in such equipment 
... and the broad experience in miniaturiza- 
tion, circuitry, packaging and other elec- 
tronic techniques necessary to reduce a 
houseful of parts to practical proportions. 


It goes without saying that ‘Excellence in 
Electronics’ is a prime ingredient of all 
Raytheon products ... radar, sonar, com- 
munications and other types of equipment 
of vital importance to the Armed Services.. 


WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 





RAYTHEON AUTOMATIC DIGITAL 
COMPUTER developed for the Office of 
Naval Research and used at the Naval Air 
Missile Test Center, Point Magu, California. 
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Although jet ignition is a comparatively new development in the 
fifty year span of powered flight, progress in this vital phase of 
aviation has been truly remarkable. 

Unlike ignition design for reciprocating engines, which has re- 
mained relatively constant, jet ignition has gone through several 
major design changes within the past few years. 

For example, a comparison of the TLN-10 jet ignition system, 
produced by the Scintilla Division of Bendix, with earlier designs 
shows significant improvements in every operating characteristic 
—and at the same time original cost, operating expense and weight 
are substantially reduced. 

Here, indeed, in the Scintilla TLN-10 jet ignition system, is a 
classic example of how the present national policy of greater value 
for the taxpayer's dollar is being put into practice. 
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Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ¢ Stephene 
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“‘TLN-10 SYSTEM 
WEIGHT 7 LBS. 


Lower Cost—Simplified Service—Weight Reduction— 
Requires less current. 


Higher wattage available at igniter plug—Improved 
starting over entire range of operation—Virtual 
elimination of plug fouling difficulties. 


The TLN uses low voltage only and eliminates problems 
encountered with production and control of high voltage, 


such as dielectric losses, corona, capacitance loading, 
and flashover. 


Smaller size—Easier installation—Leads used will 
withstand exceptionally high temperatures—TLN-10 
System is engine mounted whereas TEN-1 was both 
plane and engine mounted. 
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TCH TALK 


The first new airplane of the second 
half-century of powered flight was the 
Convair R3Y Tradewind, christened and 
launched last December 17 as the nation 
paused to pay tribute to the Wright 
Brothers. Now the first Tradewind has 
been test flown (right). Designed for 
more than 350-mph, the eighty-ton sea- 
plane is America’s first water-based tur- 
boprop transport. Convair predicts it 
will be able to cruise long distances at 
nearly twice the speed of existing trans- 
port seaplanes. Span of the Tradewind 
is 145 feet. It is 142 and a half feet long 
and fifty-one feet, five inches high. Four 
Allison T-40s drive the contra-rotating 
Aeroproducts propellers, The Trade- 
winds, which are said to be able to take- 
off and land in the open sea, will be 
operated by the Navy’s Fleet Logistics 
Air Wings, Pacific Fleet. 


It’s official: The Federation Aeronau- 
tique Internationale has ruled that Lt. 
Col. F. K. Everest’s speed runs last Oc- 
tober 29 in North American’s F-100 
Super Sabre upped the speed record mark 
to 755.149 mph. 


Boeing, maker of two USAF all-jet, 
A-bomb carriers—the B-47 Stratojet and 
B-52 Stratofortress—is making its bid to 
crack the British monopoly in the com- 
mercial jet transport field. In fact, pre- 
dicts Boeing’s president, William M. 
Allen, the deHavilland Comet should be 
completely outclassed by the Beeing 707. 
The prototype 707 (see cut) may fly 
this year but production models of the 
four-jet transport won’t go on sale for 
probably another three years. Then, the 
best guesses have it, the 707s will clip 
along at 550 mph, carrying from eighty 
to 150 passengers at 35,000 feet and 
higher, for distances from 4,000 to 5,000 


First photo of Boeing 707 shows details as jet transport nears completion. 




























More than 22,000 horses lift Convair R3Y off San Diego Bay for first flight. 


miles. Another jet transport just over the 
horizon is Fairchild’s proposed M-186 twin- 
jet passenger and cargo carrier that 
would be powered by two Wright J-67s 
and cruise at 570 mph. One of the 
M-186’s most unusual design features is 
its “cusp” wing, a hybrid developed from 
the delta and conventional straight wing. 


You won't find one of these on your 
automobile dashboard, at least for a 
few years, but the Kollsman Supersonic 
Machmeter is a mighty important piece 
of equipment aboard a high-speed re- 
search plane. One was on Maj. Chuck 
Yeager’s X-1A when he hit 1,650 mph, 
or two and a half times the speed of 
sound, the reading shown at right. The 
Kollsman instrument, a mechanical com- 
puter, tells the pilot at a glance his 
speed in terms of the speed of sound, 
























































which varies with altitude. The Mach- 
meter is operated by impact and static 
pressures, furnished by a pitot tube, 
which act on the sensing. elements—a 
differential pressure diaphragm and an 
aneroid diaphragm. 

























How it looked to Yeager. 


The Air Force’s turboprop program has 
moved into high gear with the first flight 
of the Douglas YC-124B, developed for 
ARDC as a flying test bed. The Globe- 
master mounts four Pratt & Whitney T-34 
gas-turbine engines in combination with 
Curtiss-Wright three-bladed Turbolectric 
props, each eighteen feet in diameter. 
This combination, say Douglas engi- 
neers, gives the huge transport sixty per- 
cent more horsepower than the conven- 
tional model. At take-off the T-34s each 
develop the equivalent of 5,500-hp. 
Since turboprop power plants operate 
most efficiently at altitude, the YC- 
124B’s flight compartment is pres- 
surized. Other engine and _ propeller 
(Continued on following page) 
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combinations are expected to be tried 
out later this year on the Lockheed 
C-130 and the Lockheed Super Con- 
stellation, the latter for the Navy. Doug- 
las has two other turboprop projects in 
the works—the C-132 and the C-133. 


Even the seasoned old-timers took a 
second look the day the XV-1 was rolled 
out of its hangar at the McDonnell Aircraft 
plant in St. Louis. This wasn’t just a 
new plane. It was a new concept of 
flight. The XV-1 is the convertiplane, 
with a rotor for vertical flight and wings 
and a propeller for forward flight. A joint 
development of ARDC, the Transporta- 
tion Corps of the US Army, and Mc- 
Donnell, the XV-1 is primarily to study 
application of the convertiplane prin- 
ciple to larger aircraft. There are pres- 
sure jets at the tips of the rotor blades. 
The blades autorotate when the con- 
vertiplane is flying forward. A Continental 
reciprocating engine supplies air to the 
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place, 600-mph job with many of the 
features of the AF’s Lockheed T-33 but 
with new ideas for advanced pilot train- 
ing. These include a slow-down para- 
chute for landings, speed and climb 
claimed equal to many combat jets, 
duplicate navigational and electronic 
aids, full-circle visibility with the rear 
seat raised six inches so the instructor 
can see his student better, and movable 
slats added to the front of the straight 
wing to permit safety in stalls. An Allison 
J-33. powers the prototype, which is 
thirty-eight feet long, thirteen high, and 
has a forty-two-foot span. 


Probably the first use of plastic as a 
structural material in aircraft was in 
World War II when WADC fitted a 
BT-15 with a plastic aft fuselage section 
and flew the plane 1,500 test hours. The 
fuselage proved considerably stronger 
than conventional aluminum on a 
strength-weight basis. WADC now has 
equipped a T-6 with plastic glass lami- 
nate wings (see cut), made by East Coast 
Aeronautics, Inc., and has completed suc- 
cessful preliminary flight tests. Among 
plastic laminate’s advantages: simpler 





Lockheed’s new jet trainer is in the 600-mph class. 


jet units during vertical flight and power 
to the propeller during forward flight. 


With hotter jets, like the North Amer- 
ican F-100 Super Sabre, coming into 
production, hotter jet trainers will be 
needed, too. One, developed privately 
by Lockheed and now being demonstrated 
to the USAF and the Navy, is a two- 


A strange new breed of aircraft is the McDonnell XV-1 convertiplane. 
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Glass wings on a T-6. 


construction, smoother surfaces, less 
electrical interference with electronic 
equipment. The wings are made sand- 
wich-style of glass cloth laminate around 
a cellular cellulose acetate core. 


The Air Force, with the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co., has developed new 
radar equipment that tests how success- 
fully long-range broadcasts are received. 
The device, Cozi (communication zone 
indicator), sends out a beam along a 
transmission path. The beam _ returns, 
tells where it’s been and if any jam- 
ming was encountered, 
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The 66W Series of ‘OPOWER Hydraulic 


* Pumps embrace a ranga of models from 2 


to 10 gpm at 1500 rpm with continuous pres- 
sures to 3000 psi. Designed for maximum 
continuous speed of 3750 rpm... intermittent 
speeds to 4500 rpm. 


STRATOPOWER 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


To the layman, the pinpointing 
of a destination for a guided mis- 
sile is still pure magic. But to the 
engineer, the control and guid- 
ance of rockets and guided mis- 
siles in flight simply means 
another application for 
STRATOPOWER quality and 
advanced design. 


The unerring performance of 
STRATOPOWER Pumps has 
been demonstrated times with- 
out number down through the 
years. At sea level and at 
heights still to be achieved these 
perfect examples of precision 
engineering provide the fluid 


Get the full story on STRATOPOWER 
constant and variable delivery Pumps 
for your hydraulic circuits. 
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power that positively answers 
the question of weight vs. horse- 
power as well as the equally 
important requirement of long- 
lived dependability. 


In the designing of any high 
pressure hydraulic circuit there 
are definite advantages in 
STRATOPOWER Pumps. 
Whether yours is a problem for 
constant or variable delivery, 
high or low temperature opera- 
tion, capacities from .25 to 30 
gpm, STRATOPOWER will pro- 
vide the pump to 3000 psi that 
will resolve that problem NOW! 
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We must not tolerate anything 
short of a truly professional 


officer corps in today’s AF 


LETS EDUCATE 





OUR OFFICER CORPS — 


By Brig. Gen. Dale 0. Smith 


OMMANDERS do a lot of talking about their officers. 
They want them to be good leaders, to perform com- 
pleted staff work, to understand finance and business, 
to negotiate successfully, to speak well, to run meetings 

and conferences, to write clear and pointed papers, and 
above all to analyze their problems objectively and come 
up with satisfactory solutions. How do officers get these 
qualities? They may be born with a certain capacity to 
learn, but the practical abilities they acquire are the accu- 
mulation of innumerable learning experiences starting from 
the cradle. 

Of those who aspire to an Air Force career, we commis- 
sion the ones who look like they'll make good junior officers. 
We have our sights set on the next few years. We need the 
skills necessary to man a 137-wing force, so we first want 
our second lieutenants to operate and maintain our many 
complicated machines. They must be flyers, navigators, 
engineers, or electronic specialists. To meet our quotas, for 
example, we take civilians and airmen into flying training 
with only high school diplomas. 

So these young officers become specialists. They can do 
the work of junior officers every bit as well as the college 
graduate or the Ph.D. They are younger than the college 
grad and often far more enthusiastic about their particular 
specialties. From a short term standpoint the kind of spe- 
cialized education provided by Air Training Command, 
augmented by learning on the job, provides us with the 
kinds of skills necessary to operate our Air Force. But what 
do we do to develop the broader, generalized abilities that 
the commanders are always asking for? Leadership, staff 
work, speaking and writing ability and the like? 

We try to meet these needs with our Air University pro- 
grams. But we are slipping behind every year. Assuming, 
for example, that we can correct the educational deficien- 
cies in our junior officers by sending them to a ten-week 
Squadron Officer Course (an assumption that is hardly 
warranted), we turn out only 2,800 each year. Since we 
commissioned 6,452 new second lieutenants in 1952, the 


60 


benefits of Squadron Officer Course are obviously far from 
universal. Add to this the almost 8,588 first lieutenants and 
captains who were recalled last year, and we get a grand 
total of about 15,040 junior officers who would conceivably 
need this kind of education. So on this basis Air University 
fulfills about nineteen percent of the yearly USAF require- 
ments, and this only for junior officers. 

Let’s look at the flow. out of the junior officer reservoir. 
Of the roughly 90,000 active junior officers last year, about 
19,446 left that grade bracket either by separation, pro- 
motion or other reasons—a loss of about twenty percent a 
year, or a complete turnover in five years. Actually, this 
isn’t quite the case, for at least 6,000 are Regulars and 
rather permanent, as are many career Reservists. But it 
does appear that we cannot assume all Squadron Officer 
Course graduates have been stockpiled in the reservoir of 
90,000 junior officers. Even so, of the 14,658 SOC (and 
Air Tactical School) graduates, we’d be lucky if half of 
them are active junior officers today—say 7,000 as a con- 
servative estimate. This means that no more than six per- 
cent of our junior officers have been to SOC. Moreover, 
this percentage won't increase under present conditions. 

Early educational boards, including the Fairchild Board, 
all recommended that every junior career officer attend the 
first level service school. Obviously this isn’t being done. 
The ten-week school is so short that the many vital subjects 
can be treated only briefly. And only six percent of the 
officers get this. If all junior officers were to stay in grade 
and active, with no flow in or out of the bracket, it would 
take twenty-seven years at the present rate before every 
lieutenant and captain had completed Squadron. Officer 
Course. 

The Field Officer Course is twenty-two weeks long and 
thus provides a somewhat better opportunity for thorough 
study, but only about 1,000 officers per year are graduated. 
Without considering the yearly flow into this grade bracket, 
at the present rate it would take about twenty-four years 

(Continued on page *2) 
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LET’S EDUCATE OUR OFFICER CORPS 


for every major and lieutenant colonel now in the Air Force 
to take the Field Officer Course. Obviously, only a small 
percentage of field officers actually attends. 

It is much easier to set requirements for skill training 
than for professional education. If we expect to have 1,000 
new-type fighters by 1956, we will need a precise number 
of pilots and mechanics to fly and maintain them. Add up 
all complementary skill requirements for these 1,000 new 
fighters and you get a specific and defensible training pro- 
gram. Upon such precise requirements are air bases acti- 
vated and school buildings constructed. 

But how are professional educational requirements com- 
puted? Generally speaking, they are not. After Korea, edu- 
cational requirements were geared more to the capacity of 
our educational program. Some courses were shortened to 
produce more graduates. But this move was obviously at 
the expense of quality in the school. No one will argue that 
you can learn as much in ten weeks as in eighteen, all other 
factors being equal. 

Since there were no educational requirements geared to 
the size of the Air Force, the Air University program was 
the first to be slashed after Korea. Some farsighted people— 
such as Gen. George C. Kenney, then commanding general 
of the Air University, and his deputy, Maj. Gen. Joseph De 
F. Barker—held on grimly to the remnant and kept officer 
education from going under completely. But they were 
lucky to hold what was left. There was no expansion of 
Air University relative to the mushrooming of the rest of 
the Air Force. Not a single academic building or BOQ was 
built at a time when training structures of every sort were 
sprouting all over the Air Force. And Air University’s two 
bases, Tyndall and Craig, which had been turned over to 
training, were not restored. 

Between 1950 and 1953 our total officer strength dou- 
bled, yet professional education remained essentially static. 
Flying and technical school quotas for officers were tripled 
while professional officer education plodded along un- 
changed. The trickle of graduates from the truncated 
schools of Air University is not likely to fulfill the demands 
of commanders. 
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We tend to give precedence to the things that we cherish. 
Thus, in today’s Air Force, we lay great emphasis on the 
skills necessary to fly and maintain our weapons, and prop- 
erly so. However, although we clamor for the kinds of 
people professional education produces, we do not attach 
commensurate importance to the effort necessary to develop 
them. One reason advanced is that operating commands 
cannot spare officers for advanced schooling. Are we un- 
willing to pay the price for what we need? The Air Force 
may always be involved in one crisis or another, yet we 
must also build for the long-range future. 

Service as a career officer in the Air Force constitutes a 
profession. A profession is characterized by, among other 
things, a body of knowledge based on theory and practice. 


CONTINUED 


Professional knowledge is largely developed and taught in 
professional schools. And the Air University is the profes- 
sional school of the Air Force. 

If the above statements are valid, the inescapable result 
of our present practice is that for the predictable future the 
Air Force will be run by sub-professional officers. This may 
be one reason why we are failing to attract the caliber of 
material a respected profession should merit. It no doubt 
has much to do with our hesitating progress in presenting 
Air Force doctrine to the country. 

Let’s survey where we stand, professionally. No man is 
admitted to leadership in the medical profession who is not 
at least a college graduate, and usually another four to nine 
years of rather formal education are necessary to assure him 
top ranking. The legal profession also requires a bachelor’s 
degree as the first step, followed by years of graduate study. 
Engineering, business, education, and every reputable 
civilian profession starts with college graduation. How does 
the Air Force stand in this category of fundamental edu- 
cation? Only forty-three and six-tenths percent of active 
Air Force officers have college degrees. 

We can always point to our Abraham Lincolns and assert 
that formal education is not necessary, that on-the-job 
training and individual study will give us plenty of self- 
made men. But there are pitfalls in generalizing from ex- 
ceptions. We know, too, that precious few of our officers 
have the motivation to burn midnight oil over books. So 
if we are to raise our educational stature, we must provide 
a system by which it can be achieved. 

How do we stand in this respect with relation to the 
Army and Navy? We are low man on the totem pole. Forty- 
five and six-tenths percent of Army officers and fifty-five 
percent of Naval officers are college graduates. Moreover, 
both of these services have their undergraduate academies. 
The Air Force may soon but today has none. And on top 
of this both other services provide at least ten months of 
formal schooling for their junior officers, as opposed to our 
ten-week course. 

Thus the Air Force mission is being promoted by a corps 
of officers which is definitely at a disadvantage in dealing 
with the other services and with professional civilians. 
With these educational shortcomings it is hard to be con- 
vincing, and until we lift ourselves from the quagmire of 
professional deficiencies, we shall forever face disappoint- 
ment in the furtherance of a mission we feel to be funda- 
mental to national survival. 

How can we get out of this educational hole? First, we 
must concentrate on those officers who will be in the Air 
Force longest—the career men. We spin our wheels to edu- 
cate short-time people whose contribution will be limited 
at best. There is a net national dividend in the trained men 
we send to industry, but our budget does not provide for 
this. Our lawmakers expect us to build an Air Force, not 
subsidize industry. Other government activities and grants 
look after. the nation’s business. So when our budget pays 
for education we must assure that there is a direct return _ 
to the Air Force. 

Next, we must provide undergraduate education for 
those who have been denied it and can profit by it. An en- 
larged undergraduate Civilian Institutions Program would 
do this. The recent increase in our Civilian Institutions Pro- 
gram is an enlightened forward step. The USAF authorizes 
the Institute of Technology to matriculate 540 qualified 
undergraduate students this year, and 350 graduate stu- 
dents, all in civilian universities. But this undergraduate 
quota only begins to satisfy our professional requirement. 
To avoid the criticism that Johnny is being drafted from 
college while the Air Force is sending fully trained officers 

(Continued on following page) 
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back to school, this program should be concentrated at one 
or two large universities and its purposes well publicized. 

Finally, we should automatically offer undergraduate 
education to all officers to whom we tender regular com- 
missions, when those officers have not been able to com- 
plete college. It is only fair that they be treated as well] 
educationally as the separated veteran, and it is certainly 
to our national advantage. 

Without question, we must strive for an Air Academy 
which will provide the solid corps of career officers who 
set the standards for the profession. An academy will give 
us a clear educational and professional orientation for the 
future, but it will not do much to correct our existing situa- 
tion. We can, of course, use it to complete the education 
of young officers who choose and are selected for an Air 
Force career, but this, too, is looking to the distant future. 

As to schooling the professional field of military aviation, 
our best immediate bet in raising our general educational 
level is through providing firm requirements for our officer 
service schools. How can this be done? 

After thoroughly researching the problem, Lt. Col. Wen- 
dell Hammer has proposed a method. This is his plan: 
Taking the mission statements of the general duty schools 
in Air University, he assumed that if SOC, for example, 
were preparing officers for squadron command, all squad- 
ron commanders should be graduates. If it also aimed at 
developing wing operations officers, all wing operations 
officers should be graduates, and so on. Using T/Os, T/Ds 
and the structure and size of the Air Force as guides, he 
developed percentage requirements for each school based 


upon total Air Force officer strength. It came out this, way: 
(Number of officers 
who should be grads) 

SOC 64% 82,000 

FOC 12% 15,400 

AWC 2% 2,580 

He went further to see how much of this requirement the 
Air University had trained out. The results were: 

(Actual grads) 
SOC 10.6% 14,280 
FOC 3.3% 4,400 
AWC 0% 650 

It must be realized that nowhere near the actual number 
of grads are now on active duty. It would be safe to say 
that no more than half are now serving. , 

Colonel Hammer has shown us a realistic system for : 
computing requirements and for defending our senior 
school program. If it were adopted we would at least have 
some basis for recovering the lost ground of the past several 
years. Presently we are still slipping behind. A solid footing 
is necessary before we can recover. 

We cannot wait for utopian conditions to educate our 
officers. We must determine our numerical requirements 
for professional officers and with realism and courage select 
and educate for exacting responsibilities. We must pay the 
price of true effectiveness. The professional educational 
requirements of the Air Force do not necessarily coincide 
with the capacity of Maxwell Air Force Base. We must 
not tolerate anything short of truly professional officers 
and we must begin now to work toward that goal.—ENp 
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Where’s “Charlie”? 


The “bird” will find him! 

As it rockets along at supersonic 
speeds—high above the earth—its 
guidance system directs it unerringly 
to target ‘‘Charlie.” 

Electronics makes today’s accurate 
missile guidance a reality —and elec- 
tronics is the past, present and future 
of RCA. 

For years, RCA has been working 
with the Armed Forces on design and 


engineering of more accurate, more 
effective missile-guidance systems. 
The same RCA engineering facilities 
—from original planning to final 
production stages — are available for 
development of complete electronic 
systems of all kinds. For additional 
information, write to Government 
Section, Engineering Products Divi- 
sion, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N: J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CAMDEN, WN. Jp 
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_..it lives fast and dangerously! 


To keep our air and ground defenders’ shooting sharp is 
the job of the Firebee, America’s new high-performance 
pilotless jet plane. A product of Ryan Aeronautical Com- 
pany’s advanced aeronautical engineering, the Firebee was 
developed as a joint project of the U.S. Air Force, Army 
and Navy. It is now being manufactured for use by all 
three services. 

The Firebee carries no human pilot, 
yet this remote-controlled target plane 
has phenomenal performance like a 
modern fighter. It is launched either 
from the ground or from a “mother” 
plane and is recoverable by a highly 
efficient parachute system that lowers 








Design and development of the 
Firebee demanded the highest level of 
scientific talent and technical ability—in the aerodynamic, 
structural, mechanical, metallurgical and electronics fields. 
In this latest proud accomplishment, Ryan drew on rich 
experience gained through its 31 years in the forefront of 
aeronautical progress. 

Because Ryan is specialized, ingenious and versatile .. . 
because it is an integrated company with superior abilities 
in many specialized fields, Ryan is better prepared to ac- 
complish the unique, difficult technical engineering and 
production assignments of today’s high-speed air age. 
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WHAT GIVES. WITH THE RESERVE? 


ing. While agreeing that there is 
some loss of basic military skills 
with the passage of time if no unit 
training is maintaned, the Adler com- 
mittee declared that “compelled unit 
participation would damage morale.” 
On the other hand, the committee 
said, “voluntary unit participation 
tends to create esprit de corps and 
obviates objections when the unit is 
called.” 

The Reserve Forces Policy Board 
study specifically called for a norm 
of forty-eight drills and fifteen days 
of field training each year for mem- 
bers of the Ready Reserve and for 
the kind of training “designed to 
meet mobilization requirements.” 
The RFPB staff study saw no reason 
why Standby Reservists should be 
required to participate in training 
but recommended that they “may 
do so on a voluntary basis.” 

If the Pentagon task force which 
must report to the White House with 
a recommended “new look” for the 
over-all Reserve program is influ- 
enced by the thousands of words 
available as bibliography, certain 
conclusions appear valid. 

1. The Reserve must be given a 
definite mission. 

2. Training must be an integral 
part of the mission requirement. 

3. The military will retain the 
authority to call units and individ- 
uals of the Ready Reserve to active 
duty if the need arises. 

4, Units and individuals of the 
Standby Reserve will be called to 
active duty through Selective Serv- 
ice, but in the numbers and special- 
ties requested by the military, 

In its report, the Senate subcom- 
mittee observed that “we must retain 
the fibers of military strength in the 
Reserve and National Guard.” De- 
spite the miracles of the push-button 
age, the subcommittee concluded, 
trained manpower is the key to re- 
tention of this strength. “In fact,” 
the Senators said, “the need for 
trained men is more acute by reason 
‘of the suddenness of modern war. 
Our civilian Reservists of old were 
called minutemen—the time factor 
in the Reserves today is equally im- 
portant.” 

The Johnson Board, noting that 
there is no “cut-rate” solution to the 
complex Reserve problems, deter- 
mined that the present Reserve plan 
is basically sound but that it needs 
“understanding, appreciation, and 
implementation at all levels.” 

In this connection, the Johnson 
Board said, the Reserve Plan must 
“realistically approach the Air Force’s 
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present ability to equip, recruit, and 
train its Reserves.” 

Moreover, this committee estab- 
lished seven cardinal principles 
which it deemed essential to the suc- 
cess of any plan. 

@ It must be objective. That is, 
it must fill a requirement for Na- 
tional Defense. 

@ It must be an integral part of 
the US Air Force at all echelons, 

@ Its scope must not exceed the 
Reserve manpower potential and 
quality rather than quantity training 
must be emphasized. 

@ It must be so simple that every- 
one will understand it. 

@ It must be stable. 

@ It must have incentives that 
will make a Reservist want to take 
part and it must enable the Reservist 
to participate without inconvenienc- 
ing himself. 

@ It must be acceptable to the 
general public and appreciated as 
being vital to national security. 

It is doubtful that any Reservist 
would quibble with these worthy 
aims. The question occurs on how 
to achieve them. 

The Johnson Board felt that cre- 
ating the new Air Reserve Centers 
would help, particularly if, through 
them, specialized training were made 
available to all Reservists in the 
areas served. Brig. Gen. Robert Con- 
don, deputy for Reserve affairs at 
ConAC, who played a leading part 
in the development of the center 
concept, believes the fifty locations 
will make for considerable improve- 
ment in the current program. 

When Mr. Flemming sent the Ap- 
pley report to the White House, he 
called attention to the committee’s 
conclusion that “a program based on 
a training period which is insufficient 
to provide the kinds of military skills 


most urgently required creates the 
illusion rather than the substance of 
a trained military reserve.” 

The comment indicated clearly 
that Mr. Flemming believed the Re- 
serve program of the future should 
disregard the ancient concept which 
translates military manpower into 
sheer numbers and be founded on 
the new concept that military man- 
power means special aptitudes and 
skills. 

Herein lies one of the complexities 
of the Reserve program. Future air- 
power, even more than modern air- 
power, must be pegged to special 
aptitudes and skills. So there will 
continue to be a pressing need for 
courses of instruction to keep the 
military skill of the specialist at a 
high level of proficiency. But the im- 
portance of units cannot be mini- 
mized. 

When you reflect that some of the 
best brains in the country have been 
kicking the problem around for many 
months and no one yet has come up 
with THE program, the difficulty in 
finding a solution becomes apparent. 

The Adler Committee suggested 
that today “there may be no real 
security from attack, but there can 
be preparedness.” The Senate sub- 
committe went a step farther and 
counselled that “a better state of 
readiness depends on the building 
and maintenance of a strong Ready 
Reserve force.” 

There are literally thousands of 
Reservists like our friend from Flor- 
ida who seek only the opportunity 
to be active and to make their con- 
tribution to that “better state of 
readiness” the nation requires. 

In whatever plan emerges from 
the recesses of the Pentagon and is 
hammered into policy at the White 
House and on Capitol Hill, these 
men expect to find the lasting answer 
to “what gives with the Reserve pro- 
gram.’—END 
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MOBILIZATION NEWS | 


RECALL — A few direct appointments and recall of such specialists as legal 
officers, chaplains, and medical officers will be made by AF between 
now and first of July, this year. Otherwise, AF says it does not antici- 
pate the recall of any other officers since the normal flow will meet 
present personnel objectives. 


AF-ROTC — AF has revealed that a total of 16,900 AF-ROTC seniors and juniors 
have agreed to enter flying training. Some 10,750 AF-ROTC members who 
graduated last June (or who graduate by April 30, 1954) are now entering 
active duty in monthly groups, whether they fly or note. The current 
senior class (those who graduate between May 1, 1954, and April 30, 
1955) totals 14,600. Of the 14,600, some 8,800 have agreed to fly; of 
these, AF further expects that only 7,000 will actually enter flying 
school. . . . Army will soon transfer some of its ROTC graduates to AF 


which has indicated that it can absorb between 353,000-4,000 from this 
source. 





>) 


OCS — Within a year's time AF has witnessed the backlog of qualified appli- 
cants for OCS take a drastic dip from a comfortable high of 3,450 to a 
low of 500. Over the same period, the flow rate of applications dropped 
from 100 to eight per week. These changes, which occurred rapidly, were 
particularly noticeable following the '54 AF budget cut which resulted 
in a seventy-five percent slash in the OCS program. The effect this cut 
had on the program, AF says, is one of the prime contributing factors to 
the current lack of interest in OCS. To prevent short class entries, 
increased emphasis is being placed on publicity and commanders have been 
requested to encourage qualified airmen to apply for officer training. 











FOREIGN SERVICE — A new "volunteer" policy authorizes airmen to volunteer for 
foreign service and select three overseas areas of preference or world- 
wide assignment. Enlisted personnel may volunteer for more foreign 
service while serving overseas. Provided their services can be utilized, 
volunteers will be assigned to one of their areas of preference. 


NEW UNITS — Tactical Air Command has taken the newest AF units — combat con- 
trol teams — under its wing. These teams, consisting of fourteen men 
each, are dropped ahead of troop carriers to mark the drop zone with 
recognition panels, smoke, and special communications equipment for 
guiding aircraft. To date, the AF has only half its authorized number of 
twelve teams. Future plans call for one team for each medium troop car- 
rier group world-wide. 


REGULATIONS — AFR 39-29 covers grade adjustments for Reserve airmen. It sets 
forth policies and requirements governing grade adjustments of certain 
airmen not on active duty. . e « AFR 39-58 contains new policies and 
requirements covering promotion of airmen not on EAD. Airmen assigned to 
VARTUs will be promoted on a new percentage control basis. 

















AF ACADEMY — Senate has passed Air Academy bill with three amendments to the 
version passed earlier by the House. Most important restricts AF Secre- 
tary Talbott, who according to House version would have selected Academy 
site. Senators directed that Mr. Talbott name a five-man commission to 
survey sites. If their decision is unanimous, Talbott must accept it. 
Otherwise commission picks three sites from which Mr. Talbott chooses 
one. Ceiling cost on the Academy was set at $126 million by the Senate. 
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_ FOR THE NEWEST and BEST in ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 





FREQUENCY METERS 

Three frequency meters accurate to 0.001% cover 
ranges from 10 to 2000 MC. Model LA-5 covers the 
10 to 100 MC range; LA-6, 100 to 500 MC and LA-61 
500 to 2000 MC. 














PULSE GENERATOR—MODEL LA-592D 


A double-pulse generator with wide 
range control, excellent pulse shape. 
Eliminates necessity for many instru- 
ments usually required in an electron- 
ics laboratory. 


She, 
SAS, 








OSCILLOSCOPE—MODEL LA-239C 

The new and improved Lavoie oscilloscope offers wider 
frequency range, greater sensitivity and faster rise time. 
The Lavoie Camera Adapter may be added quickly and 
without modification, 





















Maintains crystal temperature to 
within 0.025° C at normal room tem- 
perature—to within .15° C over outside 
range from -40° F to 150° F. Available 
for HC 6 or HC 13 crystal units, 





MORGANVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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@ COMPONENTS MFR’S 


‘Sane arises on aircraft, portable 
power units, ordnance vehicles and guided 
q ng tested rapidly and 

_ scurataly tl | United Test Equipment. 


Write’ us your requirements. We 
~ specialize in custom and 
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Is Your Servo Nonlinear? 
Is The Output of Your 
L-F Amplifier Distorted? 





SERVOBIRD 


The SERVOSCOPE® 
Is Your Solution 


The Servoscope gives you phase 
and amplitude characteristics even 
when the wave forms are not 
sweet and clean sine waves. 


The phase dial is rotated until the 
oscillogram (A) becomes symmetrical, 
as at (B), and presto—you 

have your answer! 


Degree and type of distortion 
are visible, too. 

For detailed information on how 
this versatile test instrument 
can save you man-hours, 


write Dept. AF-4. 


SC*112A 


CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 





SERV 


New Hyde Park, New York 
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ANG Angles 


GUARD FLIGHT PAY 


The Section 5 Committee will give 
the issue another whirl 


The last time the Section 5 Committee on National Guard 
policy met, it deliberated at great length the issue of flying pay 
for Air Guard pilots. The committee, composed of five Air 
Guard officers under provisions of Section 5 of the National 
Defense Act, will give the issue another whirl when it meets 
again this month. 

This is the background: For some time ANG pilots have felt 
they were entitled to full monthly flight pay. Although they are 
required to accomplish the same 60-2 minimums as pilots or 
active duty, ANG birdmen get only a fraction of the active duty 
hazard pay. 

The Section 5 Committee asked Air Force to study the prob- 
lem and recommend a solution. The study has been completed 
and has been sent to the National Guard Bureau for comment 
before being returned to the committee for positive recom- 
mendations. 

The study, it is reliably reported, turns down the proposal 
for full monthly flying pay. Instead, it suggests that Air Guard 
pilots be authorized additional drills. However—and this is where 
the proposal is apt ¢o run into considerable flak—these drills 
would be authorized only for tactical pilots. 

If adopted, this policy would exclude from the additional drill 
pay rated pilots in the air base group, maintenance group, etc. 
It’s safe to wager that these non-tactical ANG pilots would 
point out that they’re being discriminated against, since non- 
tactical pilots on active duty draw the full monthly flying pay 
authorized for their ranks for tooling around in C-47s and C-45s. 

a * a 

Organization of ANG replacement squadrons will move into 
high gear on July 1. In all, the states have asked the Bureau for 
authority to organize ninety of these units. That’s three more 
than the Bureau has money for. These replacement squadrons 
can’t be formed until the parent squadron has reached eighty 
percent of its authorized strength and has the same percentage 
of equipment on hand. In the event of emergency, these squad- 
rons could be called as units, but more likely would be absorbed 
by the parent squadron to bring it to war strength. 

% * * 

NGB is continuing to stress the Guard Aviation Cadet pro- 
gram which is behind schedule. The Guard still needs 750 new 
pilots a year to offset attrition. In the first six months of Fiscal 
Year 1954, some 279 Guard officers and airmen entered cadet 
training. This is about seventy-four percent of what ANG needed 
for the six-month period. 

As the cadet graduates return to their units, pilot age is lower- 
ing, from an average of thirty-two to thirty. 

= = * 


An Air Guard team will compete in the Air Force-wide gun- 
nery meet which is scheduled June 7-13 at Nellis AFB, Nev., 
following a four-year lapse due to the Korean war. The team 
will compete in the air-to-air and air-to-ground phases. Firing 
members will be selected from: Lt. Col. George W. Edmonds, 
144th Group, Hayward, Calif.; Maj. Philip Gangemi, Jr., 144th 
Maintenance Sq., Hayward; Maj. Milton R. Graham of Hay- 
ward’s 194th Sq., who won the ANG gunnery title at Boise, 
Idaho, last year; Maj. Roland R. Wright and Maj. Robert E. 
Erickson, 191st Sq., Salt Lake City; Maj. James R. Edwards, 
192d Sq., Reno; Capt. A. R. Jones, 191st, Salt Lake City; and 
Capt. Arthur J. Porter and Ist Lt. James A. Kilpatrick, 194th, 
Hayward. 

= * = 

Notes on the back of a Form 175 .. . Field training for 
about 50,000 Air Guardsmen will begin June 12. Among the 
first units to go into the field will be the 199th Fighter Squad- 
ron in Hawaii, 113th Wing of D. C., Maryland, and Delaware; 
123d Wing of Kentucky, and 140th Wing of Colorado. About 
forty of the eighty-seven tactical squadrons will have jets when 
the training time rolls around. 
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Twice the cooling 


Back in 1941 AiResearch engineers 
anticipated that high speed airplanes 
would require extensive cooling. They 
were first to experiment in this field, 
and America’s first operational jets, 
the Lockheed F-80’s, used AiResearch 
refrigeration units exclusively. 

In the intervening years leadership 
in this field has been maintained by 
over 900,000 research and develop- 








MILLIONS OF HOURS AHEAD! 
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capacity, less than half the weight! 


ment hours, and by unparalleled 
experience — 42,795 units produced 
and 15,000,000 operating hours. 

Today, one of the new units for jet 
fighters weighs only 5.8 lbs. as against 
16.5 lbs. for the original model; it 
provides .67 tons of refrigeration 
against .35 tons. An improvement of 
more than 400%. 

This is another example of how 


AiResearch improves already efficient 
products. Its engineers constantly 
achieve higher performance from 
smaller units of less weight. 


Qualified engineers and skilled 
machinists are needed now at AiRe- 
search Manufacturing Company, Los 
Angeles 45, California, or Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


AiResearch Manutacturing Company 
A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
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NORMAL 


Have you heard about 
AVIEN’S “LIE DETECTOR”? 


In a certain new Douglas airplane the pilot flies over 

750 miles an hour. He must know at a glance how 

much fuel he has. But if the gage merely showed total 

fuel, it could “lie.” This Avien system registers only 
engine - available 
fuel. 


Thus, if the aux- 
iliary tank stops 
feeding the main 

P tank, the useless 
contents are auto- 
—_— TANK matically dropped 
from the indicator 

total. 


Avien has built this “lie detecting” function into its 
Two-Unit Fuel Gage by the simple addition of a level 
switch—as an integral part of the Fuel Gage tank unit. 
Note that this added function has been accomplished 
without added components. 


EMERGENCY 


Avien has solved such problems for more than 50 
different types of aircraft. Essentially, Avien “tailor- 


makes” each gaging system to meet specifie needs, 
with the same care and skill that went into the origi- 
nal design of the now widely used line of Avien gages. 


Maintenance and installation are simplified to 
“plug-in, plug-out.” Precalibration eliminates the cost 
and risks of field calibration. 


Every month, over ten thousand major instrument 
components for the aviation industry are being pro- 
duced by Avien. 


If you have a gaging problem — fuel, temperature, 
thrust or otherwise — call on us. 


BE-15 NORTHERN BLVD... WOODSIDE 77. N.Y.. 
IS TRIAL INSTRUMENTATION 


AIRCRAFT AND tho 
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WAC SQUADRON INSTALLS OFFICERS 


Mrs, Clara Haubrich becomes Commander of the New York 


unit in an installation ceremony at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


On December 26, 1946, eleven months 
after the Air Force Association was or- 
ganized, the first New York City Squadron 
was organized and chartered. The unit 
was formed by a group of ex-WACs 
headed by Mary Gill (now National 
Director Mary Gill Rice). On January 
10, 1947, AFA’s first President, Jimmy 
Doolittle, formally presented the Charter. 

A series of constructive programs be- 
gan in 1947, when the girls visited Hal- 
loran General Hospital to entertain the 
patients. The party was so successful 
that the program has been continued, 
not only at Halloran but at other area 
hospitals. 

Besides the hospital program the 
WAC Squadron has participated in 
many others and annually sponsors an 
outstanding officer installation. 

This year’s officers were installed on 
February 13 at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel. Maj. Gen. Roger J. Browne, ConAC 
Vice Commander, spoke. Mrs. James H. 
Doolittle headed the honored guest list. 
Mrs. Clara N. Haubrich, 9107 2d Ave., 
North Bergen, N. J., was installed as 
Commander by New York Wing Com- 
mander David Levison. Other officers 
are Sue Mosca, Vice-Commander; Edna 
Schenck, Treasurer; Emma Carr, Record- 
ing Secretary; and Marianne Simone, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Among the five new AFA Squadrons 


saluted this month is the Mohawk Squad- 
ron of Kansas City, Mo., which held its 


installation dinner on February 2. Otis 
F. Bryan, 9000 W. 67th St., Merriam, 
Kan., was elected Commander. Bryan is 
a former pilot for President Harry Tru- 
man. Other officers include E. W. Dunn, 


‘Vice Commander; John H. Yonts, Treas- 


urer; and R. R. Peters, Secretary. Coun- 
cilmen are Mont E. Goodell, Charles D. 


SQUADRON OF THE 
MONTH 
San Diego, Calif., Squadron 


CITED FOR 


the outstanding Squadron program- 
ming designed to enhance the prestige 
of the Squadron within its community. 
Air Force Association particularly 
commends the tours of Air Force bases 
that have been planned for Squadron 
members. 











Daily, and Frederick G. Richardson. 

The Robert S. Hart Squadron is the new 

AFA unit in New Orleans. At a meeting 
(Continued on following page) 





On a visit to the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, AFA President George 
C. Kenney visits with AF-ROTC Cadets. From left, Cadet Col. John E. Manias; 
Cadet Jerry Miller, social chairman of the Albuquerque AFA Cadet Squadron; 
Cadet Lt. Col. John A. Farris, Commander of the AFA Cadet Sqdn.; and Kenney. 











3% ts 


Col. Charles P. Prime (USAF, ret.), Commander of newly formed Fairfield, 
Calif., North Bay Sqdn., admires AFA Charter. Others, from left, are Dan Root, 
school superintendent; Brig. Gen. Stanley J. Donovan, 14th Air Division 
Commander, Travis AFB; and Robert Thierry, a civilian employee at Travis. 





AFA Executive Director James H. 
Straubel cuts AFA 8th _ birthday 
cake as Regional V-P George Hardy 
looks on at Washington party. 
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A SALUTE TO 


THE PAST 





PLAN NOW 
for a 
MEMORABLE REUNION 
at 
California’s Sixth Annual 
AFA CONVENTION 


April 23-24-25, 1954 
at the 
MIRAMAR HOTEL 


Santa Monica 


**Fun in the Sun” 


Convention Schedule: 


Friday, rbpril 23 


11:00 AM—Registration 
9-11 PM—Delegate Business Session 
11:00 PM—Brew-Fest, Garden Room 


Saturday, +April 24 


8:00 AM—Commander’s Breakfast 

9:00 AM—Delegate and Auxiliary 
Business Sessions 

12:30 PM—Airpower Banquet, 

Del Mar Club 

2:30 PM—Flight Symposium - ‘The 
Next 50 Years of Flight” 
With noted experts pre- 
viewing Guided Missiles, 
Space Travel, Military 
Aircraft, Commercial Air 
Travel, Rocket Propulsion 

3:00 PM—Auxiliary Tea and Fashion 
Show, Miramar Hotel 

7:00 PM—Cocktails Under the Palms 


8:00 PM—Dinner on the Terrace 
(Host: 
The Aircraft Industry) 


9:00 PM—Reunion Ball 


Sunday, bprul 25 


10:00 AM—Reunion Brunch; State 
Wing Achievement 


Awards, Installation of 
New Wing Officers 


Delegate Registration - $9.50 


MIRAMAR HOTEL RATES 
Singles (limited quantity) CT ae 
Co ee ae ee 2 
Suites - Bedroom and Living Room . $20 
(sleeps 4 people) 


For Further Information ... Write 
J. D. Myers, Convention Headquarters, 
3727 Centinela Ave., Venice, California 


A PREVIEW OF 


THE FUTUKE 





AFA NEWS 
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held late in January, F. O. Rudesill, 
4800 Airline Highway, was elected Com- 
mander. Other officers are Vincent Ca- 
ruso, Vice Commander; Clyde Hailes, 
Secretary; and Philip Eisenwinter, Treas- 
urer, Councilmen are Louis Korn, Sal- 
vador Lococo, Wilburn Causey, and 
James Hebert. 


In Daytona Beach, Fla., the group that 
formed the Air Reserve Association 
Chapter has voted to become an AFA 
Squadron, and late in February applied 
for a charter. The names of the officers 
will be announced next month. 

Former members of ARA in Seattle 
have taken a similar step and formed 
the Rainier Squadron. The Commander is 
Robert S. Wilcoxen, and the Secretary- 
Treasurer is Gunnar J. Sather. Even be- 
fore receiving the Charter, this Squad- 
ron sponsored a social affair. Lt. Gen. 
Leon Johnson, Commander of ConAC, 
and Brig. Gen. Robert Condon, his dep- 
uty, were guests at a reception and ban- 
quet at Sand Point Naval Air Station in 
Seattle. Officers and members of the 
new Rainier Squadron were hosts. 

The newest Squadron in the Califor- 
nia Wing is the First Reserve Squadron, of 
Long Beach. This, too, is the result of 
a vote by the membership of the former 
ARA Chapter there to become an AFA 
Squadron. Its membership of 105 makes 
this unit one of the largest Squadrons 














FIRST 


on-the-spot account 
of a B-29 Bombing! 


...the whole incredible story of how 
the 20th Air Force destroyed the 
world’s largest aircraft factory... 


. . written from immediate personal experience, 
the author brilliantly portrays the way 
these men actually lived, fought, loved, and, 
on occasion, died... 


. . and their greatest love was the ‘‘Lucky 
Lady’’ herself, ‘‘the most powerful, the 
most deadly, the most beautiful air- 
craft in the world.”’ 


. 44 behind-the-scenes photographs... 


FLIGHT OF THE LUCKY LADY 


by Don S. Midlam 


AT BOOKSTORES or 
$3.50 


sent postpaid 
BINFORDS & MORT, publishers 


anywhere in U.S.A. 
124 N.W. 9th Ave., Portland 9, Oregon 











in the Wing. John I. Bainer, 2516 Les- 
serman St., Torrance, was elected Com- 
mander. The other officers are Charles 
Tinucci and Joseph Stetina, Vice Com- 
manders; Floyd Damman, Secretary; 
and Claude Kenner, Treasurer. Council- 
men are Glenn Arbogast, William Brooks, 
Willard Powell, Richard Trevor, Doro- 
thea Affronte, and Helen Hawkins. 


The Detroit Squadron, in a tribute to 
the Americans who lost their lives at 
Pearl Harbor, sponsored a ceremony 
December 7 in Detroit’s Veteran’s Me- 
morial Building. 

All three services participated in the 
program, and several hundred Detroiters 
attended the ceremony. The principal 
speaker was Air Force Capt. Herbert 
Marlett, who described his experiences 
as a prisoner of the Communists for 
thirty-eight months in North Korea. 


On February 1, representatives of all 
active AFA Squadrons and Wings gath- 
ered in the Commodore Perry Hotel in 
Toledo, to discuss Regional and Squadron 
problems and programs. 

Regional Vice President George A. 
Ander! of the Great Lakes Region pre- 
sided over the meeting. The accomplish- 
ments of the past ninety days were re- 
viewed, along with the plans for future 
activities. 

At the same time that the Region was 
discussing its problems, the National 
Auxiliary Board of Governors was also 
meeting in Toledo. Marietta C. Miller, 
National President, presided. Member- 
ship and organization were among the 
problems discussed. 


California’s Wing Convention Commit- 
tee has admitted it is hard to improve 
on the success of last year’s affair, but 
has announced a program designed to 
do this very thing. A reunion Friday 
night, April 23, will lead off the three- 
day event in Santa Monica. The follow- 
ing day will be filled with a morning 
business session, luncheon, and an Air- 
power Symposium. 

Guest speakers at the Symposium will 
be Edgar Schmued, Vice President of 
Northrop (“Military Aircraft”); Dr. 
Heinz Haber (“Space Travel”); R. C. 
Sebold, Vice President of Convair 
(“Guided Missiles vs. Planes”), and Dr. 
Chauncey Starr of North American 
(“Atomic Energy in Aviation”). Douglas 
Aircraft and Lockheed have also been 
invited to participate. 

The Convention will wind up with a 
brunch on Sunday morning, when Wing 
awards will be given to selected indi- 
viduals. William W. Walker, past Wing 
Treasurer, is Convention Chairman. He 
is being assisted by Joseph D. Myers, 
Santa Monica Squadron Commander, 
and a host of other Californians. All 
AFA members are invited to attend and 
especially AFA officers and Wing and 
Squadron Commanders. 


Baltimore Squadron—AFA’s oldest unit 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Four design ideas you can use right now... 








DEPENDABLE FUEL FEEDING. Fuel for the J65 Turbojet Engine is 
injected to the burners through Titeflex® flexible metal hose. Tough, light- 
weight Titeflex—tested for temperatures from —70°F. to +600°F. and for 
pressures up to 500 psi—reliably conveys fuel to engine nozzles; withstands 
vibration and rough use; is excellent for complex configurations. 





CUSTOM WIRING SYSTEMS. Titefiex specializes in designing and 
building special “packaged” wiring systems and component assemblies for 
today's complex aviation and guided missile installations. These may be 
jacketed with protective silicone or other compounds—and Titeflex Special 
Connectors used as integral parts solve complex wiring problems. 





FAILURE-FREE INSTRUMENTATION. Designed primarily for instru- 
mentation service at high altitudes, lightweight Titeflex 07 Connectors are 
pressure-tight and resistant to moisture and corrosion. Plug and receptacle, 
mated, weigh only % of an ounce! Special sizes, meeting AN Specifications, 
can be made with 2 or 3 pins and AE threads—and adapted to your design. 


RADIO SHIELDING. Titefiex Harness for reciprocating engines is our 
specialty. Titeflex makes a wide range of standard ignition harnesses 
meeting rigid aviation specifications—can also supply component parts, 
such as serviceable leads for military and commercial aircraft. Titeflex 
application on Wright R 1820 Engine includes harness and leads. 


FROM DESIGN TO FINISHED PRODUCTS, Titeflex is especially well qualified to help you with all 
problems of special metal hose, wiring and connections. Take advantage of the long experience 
of Titeflex engineers in developing high temperature fuel lines, in designing and fabricating 
harness and wiring systems. Write us now about your application; our nearest representative 
will be glad to vall and help you. Or send for our new 48-page Metal Hose Catalog No. 200. 








¥ Check products you are interested in. 


Cee AM ra. wose PRECISION BELLOWS © [—] JGNITION HARNESS 


Newark 5, N. J. 
Please send me without cost 
information about the products 


[__] IGNITION SHIELDING 






TITEFLEX, INC. 
510 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
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fighter . 


With an integrated management, engineering and produc- 
tion staff, TEMCO is contributing materially to every phase 
of military aircraft manufacture — from trainer to super- 
sonic fighters, including its own designs. 


This is a continuing program whereby TEMCO, in a mod- 
ern, well equipped aircraft production facility, is putting its 
experience behind the designing and building of the world’s 
most potent airforce — on schedule, at lowest possible cost. 








DALLAS, TEXAS 
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AFA NEWS 


—held its annual installation banquet 
and dance at Fort George C. Meade on 
February 26, Meir Wilensky, out-going 
Commander, was chairman. Music was 
furnished by the Airmen of Note, the 
USAF dance band, under the direction 
of Warrant Officer Fred Kepner. 

Replacing Wilensky as Squadron 
Commander is Henry R. Rosendale, Jr. 
John S. Warner was installed as Mary- 
land Wing Commander, replacing 
Charles W. Purcell, who is also a Na- 
tional Director. Installation officer was 
George D. Hardy, Regional Vice Presi- 
dent for the Central East Region. 





CONTINUED 


CROSS COUNTRY .. . AF‘A’s Executive 
Director James Straubel and Program 
Director Ralph Whitener have returned 
from a pre-convention trip to Omaha, 
site of the 1954 Convention. The Con- 
vention agenda is shaping up... At the 
National Aviation Education Council meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, Ralph Whitener, 
representing AFA’s Executive Director, 
addressed the Council . . . Almost un- 
noticed in credit given to Arthur Storz’s 
membership campaign in downtown 
Omaha, a separate drive has been car- 
ried out at Offutt AFB, where 419 service 
members have been obtained. Thanks 
to Col. A. J. Beck, Base CO, and Lt. 
Harry J. Dalton, Jr., OIS... AFA mem- 
bers in Chicago were guests at a meeting 
at which a film of the capture by air- 
craft carrier of the German sub U-505 
during World War II was shown by 
Adm, Dan Gallery ... AFA’s Medical 
Division is planning a reunion at the 
Omaha Convention. All AF Medical 
Corps veterans should write Dr. Richard 
J. Meiling, University Hospitals, Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio . . . Wing Conventions: 
California, Santa Monica, April 23-25; 
Ohio, Cleveland, April 25; Pennsylvania, 
State College, May 22; Illinois, Chi- 
cago, June 6; Michigan, Flint, June 13; 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, June 27... In 
memoriam—Fred Eisert, member of the 
San Diego Squadron, killed January 23 
while piloting a private ambulance plane 
from New York to the West Coast... 
West Suburban (Ill.) Squadron held its 
first installation dinner March 27 in 
Eagle’s Hall, Forest Park, Ill. . . . Chi- 
cago’s Southwest Squadron announces an 
Airpower Forum on March 4... The 
District of Columbia’s Capital Squadron 
now meets in the Perpetual Building 
and Loan Company’s auditorium.—END 








AFA HAS MOVED 


Air Force Association’s Wash- 
ington Headquarters have 
moved to a new address. 
Address all correspondence 
to: 


Air Force Association 

The Mills Building 

17th St. and Penna. Ave., NW 
Washington 6, D. C. 














engineer’s gleam 





If your eye lights up when the challenge is a big one, when 
the stakes are high, when the only ceiling is your own ability 
. if you’re willing to tackle long, hard work on difficult and 
precarious undertakings . . . if you’re a creative engineer with 
a gleam in your eye, then this is it! No plush inducements. 
Only the opportunity to work with the finest mindpower and 
facilities in the whole new world of spaceborne systems—on 
a top-priority problem. 
If it’s only a job you want, the woods are full of them. But if 
you are one of the few who are destined to go far in this indus- 
try, you'd be wise to take an engineer’s-eye view of the mind- 
power and the facilities you'll be working with. 


Write to J. M. Hollyday, Director of Employment 


Marhd.. ( © THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
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An Early Burgess-Dunn. This 
pusher-type biplane was probably 
the first flying wing in 

history. Ours had the same 
droopy look ,but a nacelle added. 














BY THE SEAT OF MY PANTS— 
BELL BOTTOMS, That Is 


That’s how we flew in the early days—the days of 
the Burgess-Dunns and Aeromarines. And the bell 


bottoms were just one hazard Navy pilots had 


By Frederick W. Keith 


WELL remember that day back in June of 1917 when 
Lt. Sam Pierce, USN, beckoned me over to the Burgess- 
Dunn seaplane drawn up on the beach. “I'll take you 
up next, Keith,” he said. “Ever been up before?” 

“No, sir,” I gulped, clutching my brand new cloth 
helmet and goggles. 

I was a seaman in the Navy at the time, bell bottom 
pants and all. That was our flying costume, too, along 
with a helmet and a pair of goggles which we had to 
buy out of our own pocket. And those bell bottoms, in 
the end, proved rough on pilots. Several embryo flyers 
were killed when the excess yardage in their trousers got 
caught in the exposed pulleys carrying the contro] wires. 

A couple of weeks previously a group of us had been 
sent from the Brooklyn Navy Yard to Bay Shore, Long 
Island, for flight training. But to our chagrin, when we 
arrived at the “air station,” we found nothing there but 
a naked meadow on the edge of Great South Bay. It 
hadn’t even a shed, much less an airplane. 

For the next two weeks we pitched tents, built heads, 
laid water pipes, and erected a sloppy hangar of sheet 
metal which ultimately proved too small to get a plane 
into. We ate at a second-rate hotel] in town. 
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But eventually our labors paid off when Lieutenant 
Pierce flew in with our first seaplane and taxied it proudly 
into the beach. The Burgess-Dunn had covered the forty 
miles from New York with only one forced landing! 

It was a pusher-type biplane, probably the first “flying 
wing” in the history of aviation, being completely tailless. 
Hence, no rudder, no elevators, no stabilizers. The ailerons 
on the swept-back wings were the only movable airfoils, 
and served in a dual capacity. When the wheel yoke was 
moved forward or backward, the ailerons worked in unison 
and functioned as elevators. Turn the wheel right or left 
and the ailerons responded as opposites, causing the plane 
to bank and consequently to turn. It had a heavy wooden 
center pontoon and two metal wing floats. 

My big moment came a few days later when: Pierce 
called me for my first flight. The Burgess-Dunn had a 
nacelle which carried two seats in tandem with dual con- 
trols. Lieutenant Pierce directed me to the forward one, 
bawling instructions where to put my feet every step I 
took. Before climbing into the rear seat, he showed me 
how to fasten my safety belt. Directly in back of him 
at head level was the-Curtiss OX motor, literally breathing 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Arma’s new Pictorial Computer shows a pilot his 
exact location and heading, continuously on a 
projected map—throughout a given flight. Here’s 
how it works: 

A film strip containing as many as 700 maps 
shows the various OBD stations over which the air- 
craft will pass. During flight, the Arma Computer 
automatically indicates position and heading of the 
plane on a TV-like screen. In other words, the 
Computer shows continuously and exactly where the 
plane is in respect to the ground, at every moment 
of flight—regardless of weather, altitude or speed. 
It automatically tunes to the appropriate OBD 


Now! Arma puts the plane on the map... 





frequency, automatically adjusts for scale of map 
and has provisions for automatic chart changing. 

Arma has worked closely with the Air Naviga- 
tion Development Board and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in developing this Pictorial Com- 
puter for use in proposed advanced systems of 
air navigation and traffic control. For 35 years 
Arma has worked hand in hand with the Army, 
Navy and Air Force—and more recently with the 
Atomic Energy Commission—in developing im- 
portant military control systems. Arma Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Garden City, N. Y. Sub- 


sidiary of American Bosch Corporation. 
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4 GROUND STATION INSTRUMENTS 

EATHER DURING APPROACH 
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Flying Lab makes SOO Landing 
Approaches in“Pea Soup” 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


w IF YOU'VE BEEN a passenger in a plane 
“stacked” above a fogged-in airport—or 
if you’ve been the pilot at the controls— 
you were certainly interested in head- 
lines like the above appearing in news- 
papers a few months ago. 


= Behind those headlines is the dramatic 
story of men flying when “even the birds 
are walking,” making landing approaches 
over and over again, to make your future 
landings safer in bad weather. 


a Working with the Air Navigation 
Development Board and the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, Sperry flight research 
personnel have completed 500 bad 
weather landing approaches in a flying 
laboratory equipped with specialized 
instruments. In flight, both manual and 
automatic recordings are made of con- 
ditions encountered during the final 500 
feet of descent. 


trained observers 


«On the ground, 
report what they see, and monitor auto- 
matic instruments which measure ceiling 
and visibility conditions existing in the 
runway approach zone. Synchronized 








and analyzed, these records reveal the 
accuracy of the instruments and establish 
a wealth of information so pilots will 
know what weather to expect along the 
line of descent. 


= Because of its many years of experi- 
ence in low ceiling approaches, Sperry 
was selected by the government to make 
the weather measurement study. This 
project is typical of the exacting flight 
research which is continuous at Sperry— 
flight research not only to perfect Sperry 
instruments and controls, but to advance 
the operational efficiency of both com- 
mercial and military aircraft. 
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down his neck. It was idling spasmodically when Pierce 
waggled a short length of lead pipe under my nose. 

“You're not to touch the controls this first time up,” he 
shouted. “I want to see how you react to flying. And if you 
freeze onto them, I aim to hit you over the head with this 
pipe.” : 

“Y-yes, sir,” I stammered. 

With that he gave it the gun, rocked the wheel violently 
for the next half mile, and finally pried the Burgess-Dunn 
off the water. After ten minutes of laborious climbing, 
we reached an altitude of five hundred feet. At six hun- 
dred the OX gave forth with a couple of uncanny snorts 
and quit. Down came the B-D in a dead-stick, fanny- 
busting landing that nearly rammed my spinal column up 
into my head. 

Pierce mopped the sweat from his face with a rag tied 
to his helmet. His walrus mustache was twitching ner- 
vously. 

“Close squeak, that, Keith,” he said. “We're lucky to 
get down in one piece. I'll try to get you up again to- 
morrow.” 

But there was no “tomorrow” for the Burgess-Dunn. 
Pierce spun it in from a thousand feet that afternoon. 
Luckily it was a flat spin, so both he and his student lived, 
but the plane was demolished. When we brought the 
wreckage into the beach, even I, green as I was about 
airplane construction, was somewhat appalled to see 
common, every-day yardsticks serving as bracing in the 
wings. There was still lettering on them advertising some- 
body’s paints! 

As a result of Pierce’s crash, the Bay Shore Naval Air 
Station went planeless for the next couple of months. But 
one day several huge crates arrived containing three tractor 
biplanes, all of different types. 

The first one we set up was an N-9, the seaplane coun- 
terpart of the Army Signal Corps’ JN-4D, their famous 
“Jenny” training plane. It was powered with a Curtiss 
OXX 90-hp motor. Next came a bulky plane known as 
an R-6. The fuselage was mounted on ponderous twin 
floats and powered with a 200-hp Curtiss V-2, one of the 
largest aircraft engines of its day. They were both pretty 
good kites. 

Out of the third set of crates came the most lethal of 
all the flyirig coffins I was to pilot in the next few years. 
It was called an Aeromarine, later known variously as 
“Gyrene,” “Killer Kite,” and “Water Bitch.” To outward 
appearances it was a normal, rather sporty looking plane, 
but hidden under the engine cowling was an anemic four- 
cylinder, in-line motor that was supposed to develop 80-hp. 
But it fell so far short that it literally took a hurricane to 
blow the thing off the water. 

And once the Gyrene was airborne, it did unpredictable 
things. The first inkling we had of its eccentricities was 


‘when a student, with about three solo hours, put one in 


a glide preparatory to landing. For no explainable reason 
the Gyrene suddenly flipped over on its back and con- 
tinued its glide upside down. Apparently the pilot’s safety 
belt was too loose, as he slipped through it and came 
hurtling out of the cockpit. He fell two hundred feet to 
his death while the Gyrene, still on its back, glided to the 
water and the scrap heap. 

On another occasion a student was flying a Gyrene solo 
when his bell bottom trousers jammed up the flipper 
wires, leaving him no vertical control over the plane. He 
wasn’t experienced enough to attempt to bring it down to 
a crash landing with the motor by judicious use of the 
throttle. The Gyrene, being tail-heavy, climbed to a 
vertical stall. For a moment it hung there before the nose 
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~ the middle of a fish weir. In the ensuing melee the leading 
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This Curtiss OX X-powered Aeromarine was an improvement} 
i 


on the original Gyrene with its anemic four-cylinder, 


in-line engine. This was the most lethal plane T flew. 


whipped viciously downward. My eyes fairly popped 
when I saw the whole engine snap clean out of the plane 
and go plunging to earth, propeller and all. 

Relieved of its weight, the Gyrene fell into a flat spin 
and crashed. The student wasn’t killed, but one leg had 
to be amputated. Our opinion of the Killer Kite plunged 
to a new low. 

The first time I went up in a Gyrene I was still learning 
to fly. When I reported, I found the instructor lolling in 
the after cockpit puffing a cigar—strictly against regula- 
tions. 

He asked me only one question: “How much instruction 
time. have you had?” 

“Six hours, sir,” I answered, “but none in a Gyrene.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” he said optimistically. “They 
fly like any other plané. Get in and take her off.” 

I did eventually after a prodigious amount of flipper 
rocking. When we were airborne at last, I glanced back. 
So help me Hannah if the instructor wasn’t slouched down 
reading a newspaper and still smoking his cigar! 

The same instructor turned me loose to solo a couple 
of days later. My first flight alone—it happened to be in 
an R-6—was the normal, dizzy exhibition. I got away with 
it, though, except for one unfortunate landing smack in 


(Continued on the following page) 


An N-9 takes off. This was the seaplane 
counterpart of the Army’s famous training 


plane—the JN-4D, “Jenny.” 
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TO THE 


E.E.or PHYSICS GRADUATE 
WITH MILITARY EXPERIENCE IN 


RADAR or ELECTRONICS 


Hughes Research and 


Development Laboratories areengaged 


in a continuing program for design 


and manufacture of advanced radar and fire” 
control systems in military all-weather 


fighters and interceptors. 


THE GREATEST advance- 
ments in electronics are being 
made in this sphere because 
of military emphasis. Men 
now under 35 years of age 
will find this activity can fit 
them for future application 
of highly advanced electron- 
ic equipment. 


YOU will serve as technical 
advisor in the field to com- 
panies and government 
agencies using Hughes equip- 


of experience in radar and 
electronics you will receive 
additional training at full 
pay in the Laboratories to 
become thoroughly familiar 
with Hughes radar and fire 
control equipment. 


AFTER TRAINING you 
will be the Hughes represent- 
ative at a company where 
our equipment is installed; 
or you will advise in the op- 
eration of Hughesequipment 


ment. at a military base. (Overseas 
. assignments, single men 
TO BROADEN your field — only.) 


HUGHES 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES 
Scientific and Engineering Staff 

Culver City, Los Angeles County, California 














PAY LESS NOW . 


GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS MONEY: 


AUTO INSURANCE Available ONLY to 


officers and Ist 3-graders, who are married and at least 25. We have 
no agents and deal direct. Savings up to 30% from prevailing board 
rates in your territory is passed on to you if you can qualify. Protec- 
tion against loss from bodily injury and property damage liability; 
medical payments; accidental death; comprehensive personal liability 
and fire & theft coverage. Covers collision & towing. World-wide claim 
service. Former Air Force men who know your problems handle your 
policies. Greatestsavings possible to preferred risks on active, reserve 
or retired status. 












HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL PROPERTY 


This floater policy covers everything personal anywhere in U. 8. 
or abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, 
furniture, jewelry and valuable personal effects. Insures you against 
14 named perils. Best type of coverage at lowest cost. 






Savings GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 











| 


| 

Gov't. Services Insurance Underwriters | 

Crockett and Presa Sts., San Antonio, Texas | 
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BELL BOTTOMS 


CONTINUED 





edge of one wing got dented and I got three nights of 
extra guard duty on the graveyard watch. 

After three hours of solo time at Bay Shore, I was trans- - 
ferred with several others to Miami, Fla., then a town of 
about 7,000. There I found as little evidence of an air 
station as I had at Bay Shore. There was a big one under 
construction at Dinner Key about five miles south of town, 
but it would be another month before we could operate 
from there. Meanwhile we lived in the Fair Building, a 
wooden structure built out over Biscayne Bay at the foot 
of Miami’s main street. Our flight beach, on the grounds 
of the nearby Royal Palm Hotel, boasted two wooden 
ramps and nothing else. 

When I arrived, we had two R-6s. Two days later we 
had only one. I cracked up the other in a fog—my only 
crash in twelve years of flying. . 

The ground mist was solid enough to chew on when I 
came down to the beach about daybreak that morning. 

“We get this often in the early morning,” explained 
Ensign Thorne Donnelly, in charge of the beach. “Get 
above three hundred feet and you're out of it. Your turn to 
go up, Keith. Think you can make it?” 

“I guess so,” I answered with no enthusiasm whatsoever. 

The minute I left the water everything tangible dis- 
appeared—even my wing tips. I began to feel damnably 
lonesome. We flew by the seat of our pants in those days 
for the simple reason we had no instruments. On the 
panel in front of me was an oil gauge, a tachometer, and 
an altimeter, period. No bank-and-turn or rate-of-climb in- 
dicators and no airspeed gauge. If the wind hit you 
straight in the face, you knew you were doing all right. 
If it fanned you on one cheek and not the other, you 
could be sure you were lousing things up somewhere. 

About two minutes after taking off the wind stopped 
hitting me at all, and the controls failed to respond no 
matter which way I pushed them. The R-6 began whip- 
ping around in circles. I knew I was in a spin, but nobody 
had ever told me what to-do about it. Seconds later the 
plane hit the water, something hit me, and I passed out. 

When I came to I was hanging face down on my safety 
belt with the water directly below me. The after part of 
the fuselage, with me in it, had cracked off and was curled 
over the rest of the plane like a scorpion’s tail. I had a 
lump on my head and my nose was squashed, but nothing 
else seemed to be broken. 

Being sort of muddled, I unsnapped my safety belt and 
dropped smack into the water. I could touch bottom, 
which was some consolation as I knew the wreckage 
could not sink. So I climbed up on a battered wing and 
sat there for what seemed like a couple of decades. Finally 
a lone-lung motorboat hove in sight out of the fog with 
two men in it. They took me abroad and back to the 
Fair Building. 

A few days later somebody hung our remaining R-6 in 
a clump of coconut palms and we were planeless again. 
But shortly afterwards we moved out to the new Dinner 
Key Naval Air Station and planes began to arrive by the 
carload. 

From then on I rolled up flying time in a hurry. When 
I had accumulated the required twenty-five hours of solo, 
I passed a series of flight tests and got Naval Aviator 
Certificate No. 379, a pair of brass wings and a commission 
as ensign. The next day, with a total of thirty-six hours 
in the air, I became a flight instructor!—Enp 





The author is Frederick W. Keith, who wrote “Musty Planes 
_and Vintage Pilots” for us ‘in January. He’s a retired 
Navy commander and now lives in Florida.—The Editors. 














FRIEND or FOE? How many? How far? How fast? 


Time: 0314, ona U.S. Aircraft Carrier somewhere 
on the high seas. Wind 44 knots; visibility zero. 
And, somewhere out there in the fog are four 
' “objects’—either as friendly as a neighbor’s 
puppy or as deadly as a rattlesnake! 

In a situation like this, somebody has to find all 
the answers—but quick! With 3,000 lives at 
stake and a hundred million dollars worth of 
equipment riding the waves, split-second identi- 
fication of “what’s out there,” is a must. 

They used to do the job with a half-frozen ob- 
server in the crow’s nest, a megaphone and a 
handful of men on a spray-lashed bridge. Today, 
a crew of skilled technicians sit in the scientific 
maze of a modern Combat Information Center 


There is nothing finer than a 


and call on Electronics to do the job. The mere 
flip of switches is enough to see what’s ahead, 
identify its character, distance, and speed, and if 
necessary, alert the entire company through the 
intercommunication system and bring full fight- 
ing power to life. 

This is “shipboard radar.” A simple phrase for 
some of the most fantastic electronic equipment 
of our age. We at Stromberg-Carlson helped in 
its development and today provide to the armed 
forces many of its most important component 
parts. Thus the same engineering skill which, 60 
years ago, harnessed Sound and Electricity for 
better communication methods still weds the 
pair to help preserve our national security. 


Stromberg-Carlson® Rochester 3, New York 
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Physiology of Flight (Part 2) 


WHAT FLYING. DOBS 
TO YOUR BODY. 


I 


By Edmund F. Hogan “— 





RVILLE and Wilbur Wright did not foresee the scope 
of what would follow in the wake of their first con- 
trolled powered flights at Kitty Hawk on December 
17, 1908, nor could they have been expected to. A 


Without aero-medicine to whip 


the problems flight imposes on whole new industry has sprung up and its by-products 
are seemingly endless. 
human bodies, we'd have long since Now airports receive major consideration from civic 


planners. Transportation of goods and services is beginning 
to be keyed to the air. Even the sciences have been affected. 
In fact, in one field a new science has been born—the physi- 
ology of flight. 

As man created machines capable of flying higher, far- 
ther, and faster, he began to notice dynamic changes in 
his own body. Aero-medical research was created to find 
answers for pilots who experienced “graying out,” sluggish 
reaction in handling controls, shortness of breath, and a 

(Continued on the following page) 


reached the limits of manned aircraft 


Lines 
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WHAT FLYING DOES TO YOUR BODY 


variety of other symptoms, including 
cramps and pains. 

The scientists who deal exclusively 
with the human body soon learned 
that flyers needed such outside help 
as oxygen and pressurized equip- 
ment so their bodies could make the 
adjustments demanded by aviation. 

In the last ten years these de- 
mands have become increasingly in- 
sistent, requiring continuous refine- 
ment and improvement of the phys- 
ical aids. The earliest oxygen system 
—in which a flyer held a pipestem 
between his teeth and sucked in 
oxygen being delivered under pres- 
sure—has given way to an elaborate 
pressure breathing system. The old 
leather helmet with attached goggles 
has been superseded by plastic hard 





CONTINUED 





be bombarded by cosmic radiation. 
Very high energy particles are en- 
countered, weighing as much as cal- 
cium atoms and able to penetrate 
human tissues. Physiologists, acutely 
aware of the problems involved in 
flying at altitudes above 50,000 feet, 
have made important discoveries. 
Of radiation, they have learned, 
for example, that aircrews can oper- 
ate regularly over prolonged periods, 





Man, designed to exist in the 
earth’s atmosphere, at 50,000 


feet faces staggering problems 











hats resembling football headgear. 
Old coveralls no longer suffice as the 
cockpit uniform for a modern high- 
altitude flyer. His clothing must pro- 
vide warmth, yet without vast bulk 
to hinder his freedom of movement. 

In the offing are aircraft that will 
perform at altitudes above 50,000 
feet where the problems of survival 
alone are staggering. Physiologists 
themselves admit that their atten- 
tions, heretofore directed to what 
happens in the atmosphere, have 
broadened to include problems re- 
lated to space itself. 

Man was designed for existence in 
the earth’s atmosphere. Yet at 50,000 
feet only twelve percent of the pro- 
tective effect of the earth’s atmos- 
pheric blanket remains. He begins to 
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as long as twenty-five hours a week 
at altitudes to 60,000 feet without 
suffering harmful effects. 

If pilots of the future look like 
men from Mars when they climb into 
a cockpit, there will be good reason. 
At 44,000 feet, the maximum pres- 
sure applied to the oxygen mask can- 
not guarantee that it will not leak 
around the nose and mouth. Even if 
greater pressure could be applied to 
flexible rubber face-sealing masks 
such as the A-13, no useful purpose 
would be served. 

Increased pressure around the 
mouth and nose would push up the 
internal pressure, causing ear mem- 
branes to bulge and building up ten- 
sion in the eyes. The result would be 
severe pain in the ears and eyes, and 


few flyers would be able to stand 
the discomfort for any length of time. 
Higher breathing pressures require 
completely new approaches to the 
problem. Much work has been done 
in this direction, and the answer of 
how to keep the pilot inhaling and 
exhaling in the region between 45,- 
000 and 60,000 feet has been found 
at least partially in the development 
of high-pressure breathing helmets. 

Yet the helmets alone will not 
protect the flyer. When the pressure 
which delivers oxygen to the nasal 
passages is increased, so also is the 
pressure within the lungs. Therefore, 
the chest wall must gét additional 
support or the lungs will burst like 
an over-inflated balloon. One tech- 
nique is to place a bladder over the 
chest and abdomen. This is the sim- 
plest device but not the most prac- 
tical, since pilots have difficulty 
bending or moving about while 
wearing it. 

One alternative is a tight, elastic 
nylon vest. Very high breathing 
pressures can be applied to a flyer 
who wears the vest and, although 
he will have some trouble breathing, 
he can build up tolerance by grad- 
ually increasing the time the vest is 
worn. 

The special helmet and elastic vest 
will make an important contribution 
to the flyer’s survival up to 60,000 
feet. Meantime, pressure suits are 
getting considerable attention. The 
full pressure suit is really an adapta- 
tion of the underwater diving suit 
to high altitudes. 

But the full pressure suit has cer- 
tain drawbacks. In the first place, 
it must be worn zipped up with the 
hands encased in gloves. Keeping 
all parts of the body, including the 
hands, shielded in an airtight layer 
poses a serious problem in internal 
ventilation. 

The need for a close fit to give 
flexibility has introduced other prob- 
lems, for compromises must be made 
with the pilot’s need for protection 
against cold if he has to bail out or 
if he lands in cold water. So heavy 
clothing must be worn under the 
suit. This implies that the suit must 
fit fairly loosely. So physiologists 
have encountered technical difficul- 
ties in compromising between the 
conflicting requirements of altitude 
and protection against environmental 
temperatures. 

For this reason researchers are 
beginning to think more highly of 
the partial pressure suit, a closely 
fitting garment made of porous non- 
elastic nylon fabric. Across the back 
and down the outside of the arms 





and legs are inflatable tubes which 
attach to the suit by means of cross- 
ing tapes. When the tubes are in- 
flated, the tapes are shortened, the 
suit becomes skin-tight and pressure 
is applied to the surface of the body. 
The suit can be worn under ordinary 
flying clothing. An independent ten- 
minute supply of oxygen with regu- 
lators and connections is available 
for emergency descents or for bailing 
out. In addition, the suit inflates 
automatically whenever the aircraft 
cabin altitude is above 43,000 feet. 

Future altitude suits will probably 
incorporate the best features of both 
the full and partial pressure suits. 
Physiologists are certain that, al- 
though the gear may make the flyer 
look like that man from Mars, it will 
not restrict his movements and it 
will function satisfactorily in emer- 
gencies, They are certain, too, that 
this equipment can be worn together 
with the crash helmet, anti-G suit 
and survival and flotation gear with 
little loss of efficiency. 

It is probably true that discussions 
of studies being made in the physiol- 
ogy of flight tend to stress the re- 
search pointed toward future opera- 
tions, at the expense of what is being 
accomplished to help flyers today. 
Although they must plan for the 
future, these scientists are not over- 
looking the present. In this connec- 
tion, physiologists are making exten- 
sive studies into the problems of 
vision and the effects of noise and 
altitude on hearing. 

Man’s eyes are his most important 
asset in flying. Vision tells a pilot 
where he is, whether he is flying 
contact or on instruments. Good 
depth perception is needed for safe 
take-offs and landings. The pilot 
must have sharp eyes to spot enemy 
planes and targets, color vision for 
identifying signals, and night vision 
for effective night operations. 

It may come as something of a 
surprise to flyers to learn that there 
is a physiological reason for keeping 
windshields and glasses clean. Par- 


ticles of dirt and grease scatter light 


-haphazardly into the bundle of rays 
that form the image of an object on 
the eye’s retina. This decreases con- 
trast and destroys the sharpness of 
_ the image, thereby lowering visibil- 
ity. 

As flight altitudes increase, there 
is less haze, the sky becomes darker, 
and the sun’s rays contain a higher 
proportion of ultraviolet light. Phys- 
iologists decree the wearing of sun- 
glasses as essential at high altitudes 
for protection against ultraviolet ra- 
diation and increased intensity of 
light. 


Hearing is equally important. On 


















Man’s eyes are his most important 
asset in flight and must be pro- 


tected when he’s at altitude 


x‘ 


any mission, communication is es- 
sential—between airplanes in flight 
and between an aircraft and the 
ground. And in modern, high-speed 
aircraft accurate communication be- 
comes more necessary than in the 
past because there is rarely time to 
“say it again.” 

Aircraft communication is difficult 
at best because of engine noise, low 
barometric pressures at altitudes, and 
complex protective equipment worn 
by air crews. Researchers are work- 
ing toward developments which may 
include such items as improved and 
more comfortable noise shields for 
headsets, higher fidelity in amply- 
fying speech, .better performance 
from microphones and earphones at 


Hearing is important too, and becomes 
vital in high-speed aircraft where 


there’s seldom time to say it again 
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all altitudes,*-and oxygen masks 
which require less effort for breath- 
ing. and speaking. 

Even with these improvements the 
relationship between the speaker and 
the listener will remain the key to an 
effective communications system. 
Physiologists, therefore, propose that 
those directly concerned with air- 
craft communication constantly prac- 
tice those listening and speaking 
techniques that will improve the 
value of the system. In particular, 
they urge pilots to be certain that 
noise shields are firmly in place when 
headsets are worn and, to guard 
against ear fatigue, they recommend 
that aircrew members keep their ears 

(Continued on following page) 





























Translating 
figures into wheels 


¢ Most engineers laugh at the copy- 
writer's expression “mechanical brains”. To 
the layman, however, the speed and accu- 
racy of computers is so unbelievable that 
they think only of the instruments as 
robots. 


¢ There is no mystery to the advances 
in cybernetics (the science of computing 
machines and controls ). The machines don’t 
think but they do compute solutions to 
problems by responses to data fed into them. 


¢ Take the simple principle that the 
rotation of a shaft or a gear can be used 
to transmit a value or a change in values 
rather than merely transmit power, and you 
get the basic idea of mechanical computers. 
The differential adds the total revolutions 
of two gears — or subtracts the total revolu- 
tions of one gear from the total revolutions 
ot another gear — and delivers the answer 
by positioning a third shaft. It produces a 
continuous series of answers as the inputs 





change. Other mechanical devices can mul- 
tiply, divide, integrate and solve various 
other mathematical problems — and com- 
binations of these components can work 
out solutions to complex formulae. Electri- 
cal and electronic, hydraulic and magnetic 
components can be made to do similar func- 
tions and complete computers are built by 
combining the components best suited by 
size, weight or physical reliability to the 
requirements at hand. 

¢ Sound engineering knowledge 
in these fields plus skilled technical ability 
to make precise parts and assemble them 
accurately enables several companies in the 
country to build these instruments. 

¢ Since 1915 Ford Instrument Com- 
pany has pioneered the field of computers 
and controls which enable our armed forces 
to aim weapons and direct missiles and 
planes. Similar devices have been built to 
do many of the complex tasks of industry. 


w® Each year Ford Instrument Com- 
pany is offering positions to young en- 
gineers whose abilities qualify them 
to work on the exciting and important 
projects the company has contracted 
to develop. If you want to know more 
about Ford Instrument Company write 
for illustrated brochure. 
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DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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WHAT FLYING DOES TO YOUR BODY 


plugged or covered by a headset, 
both in noisy aircraft and on the 
line when engines are operating. 

Another high-speed problem is 
that of human tolerance to accelera- 
tion forces, Aviation medicine speaks 
of the forces produced by ‘accelera- 
tion in terms of “G.” As the term is 
commonly used, the weight of an 
individual is the force in pounds 
created by gravity or one G, acting 
on the mass of the person’s body. 
When a pilot pulls five Gs, it means 
simply that he is exerting a force 
against the seat of the plane of five 
times his normal weight. 








CONTINUED 





There are ways to increase toler- 
-ance to G forces, One is by straining 
both leg and abdominal muscles. An- 
other involves bending forward at 
the hips. Although this posture 
hunches the pilot over the controls 
and probably induces some _ back 
strain, it produces a significant in- 
crease in tolerance of between two 
and three Gs. But the best solution 
is to wear an anti-G suit. 

One type, the G-3A, which applies 
pressure to the abdomen and the big 
muscles of the legs, is designed to 
be worn over clothing. It increases 
tolerance by one G but is less effec- 





Anti-G suits are the highest fashion. At left, the G-3A. At right, G-4A. 


An understanding of G forces is 
important because the modern air- 
plane can withstand higher G loads, 
for a longer period of time, than the 
human body. An airplane wing, 
stressed to accept a seven and one- 
third operational G load, can handle 
this force indefinitely without failing. 
In fact, about four Gs more are 
available for emergency use. before 
the wing will buckle. Not so humans. 

By and large, relaxed subjects un- 
dergoing tests on the centrifuge 
“gray out” at three and a half to four 
Gs. In this condition circulation 
through the eye becomes feeble and 
an inadequate supply of oxygen 
reaches the light sensitive cells of 
peripheral vision. At accelerations 
from four to four and a half Gs, the 
subjects usually black-out and _be- 
tween four and a half and five Gs, 
they normally lose consciousness. 


tive than the G-4A suit, which con- 
sists of single pneumatic bladder sys- 
tem sewn into a flying suit and 
which affords a two G protection. 
The G-4A is equipped with con- 
cealed lacings down the legs so that 
it can be fitted accurately. It is made 
of nylon and cotton. The nylon gives 
it strength and durability, and the 
cotton increasing porosity. 

Anti-G suits will not raise human 
tolerance to acceleration above the 
stress limits of modern fighter air- 
craft. They merely match the man 
to the machine, The anti-G suit, say 
the physiologists, sometimes gives 
the pilot a sense of false security. 
So they remind him to be constantly 
alert for the sense of increased 
weight transmitted from the pressure 
of the seat, the increased load of the 
arms, and the dragging-down feeling 

(Continued on page 91) 
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On coast-to-coast trips, American’s new DC-7 


e e service gives you a definite advantage. Between 
American is FASTER New York and San Francisco, American offers 
than any other Airline two DC-7 flights daily, both faster than any other 


airline. Between New York and Los Angeles, 


between N E W YO RK American’s two daily nonstop DC-7 flights are not 


only faster than any other airline, but the only non- 


and C A L i F O R N | A stop transcontinental service in both directions. So, 


for coast-to-coast travel, always call American first. 
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RESERVE YOUR ROOM NOW FOR AFA’S CONVENTION AND REUNION 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS — FONTENELLE HOTEL 


Two headquarters hotels have been reserved for AFA’s 
1954 meeting in Omaha. The Fontenelle is Convention 
Headquarters, and the Paxton is AFA Ladies Auxiliary 
Headquarters. Convention delegates and visitors will 
stay at both, as neither is large enough to house the 
entire Convention. Send your room request to the hotel 
of your choice. State whether you want air conditioning. 


LADIES AUXILIARY HEADQUARTERS — PAXTON HOTEL 


Rates Single Room Double Room Twin Room 


Fontenelle $5.50-10.00 $9.00-12.50  $10.50-14.00 
Suites: 1 Bed Rm.: 25.00-32.00 2 Bed Rm.: 36.50-43.50 
Paxton 5.50-9.00 7.00-9.75 8.00-10.75 


Suites: 1 Bed Rm.: 16.00-17.00 2 Bed Rm.: 26.00-27.00 


PSS S SSS SSS SSS See ee eee eee eee 
































L. *Room availcble at rate nearest that requested will be assigned. 
coos 


i AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION MAIL DIRECTLY TO: E 
i ROOM RESERVATION REQUEST FORM Reservations Manager k 
August 19-20-21-22, 1954 (Name of hotel of first choice) 
i (Please Print) Omaha, Neb. iJ 
i NAME (Please list two choices of hotels) 4 
i ADDRESS CHOICE: HOTEL DESIRED Fy 
[cy STATE First i 
ARRIVAL DATE HOUR — 
a 
a Saree SNre- TYPE ROOM DESIRED £ 
7 NAME OF PERSON(S) SHARING ROOM: [] Single [1 Double [] Twin a 
Suite—Number of Bedrooms_ 

UO x 

f Desired rate per day: $ * i 


(] Desire Air Conditioning 
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OUR BODY continue 


f the face. These are signs that the 
body is approaching its maximum 
olerance to G forces and the load 
should be reduced before blackout 
and unconsciousness set in. 
There is a sound reason for warn- 
‘ing against lengthening the duration 
of high G loads. The body is capable 
of standing up under very high gravi- 
tational forces for brief periods of 
time. For example, a pilot who ejects 
from a disabled fighter is subjected 
, to a force of about twenty Gs at the 
instant the seat fires. But this lasts 
‘only a fraction of a second before the 
G load revises itself downward. A 
twenty G load applied to the body 
for several seconds would prove fatal. 
As the speed of aircraft continues 
to rise, the problems connected with 
seat ejection will mount. Already, to 
insure that a pilot will clear the high 
tail structures of the B-47 and B-52 
bombers, the explosive system which 
fires the seat has undergone a tre- 
mendous increase in power. Some 
future aircraft will have to have 
downward ejection seats, This will 
minimize the possibility of striking 
the aircraft, a hazard always present 
during upward ejection at speeds in 
the vicinity of 600 miles an hour. 
But it also will require new types of 
shoulder’and seat harness that will 
guarantee even distribution of high 
G loads over the body. 
Ultimately, physiologists look for 
a pod or capsule type of ejection— 
the logical means of overcoming ef- 
fects of wind blast and the hazards 
of cold and lack of oxygen. The big 
disadvantage is that the pilot would 
be subjected to high gravitational 
loads for a relatively long time. But 
the advantages are many. Emergency 
pressure oxygen equipment built into 
the pod would increase the chance 
of survival over that of ejection into 
the wind stream. Further, capsules 
could be equipped with parachutes 
and emergency kits, thereby reliev- 
ing the pilot of much of the cumber- 
some gear now required. 
‘Whether it be the G forces im- 
posed upon a flyer during an ejection 
seat bailout, studies of body size and 
muscle strength in a continuous ef- 
fort to improve the flyer’s comfort in 
the aircraft, or dietary habits aimed 
at eliminating stomach distress at 
altitude, aviation physiologists press 
their research into this new science. 
The results to date have been im- 
pressive. The machine has not com- 
pletely outdistanced man. And if the 
past presages the future, physiolo- 
gists can keep Joe Doakes in the 
cockpit for a long time to come.— 
END 
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You may well be one of a select group of men intently interested 
in developing tomorrow’s jet fighters...special reconnaisance 
aircraft... jet bombers and transports. The Aircraft Division of 
Fairchild offers a genuine creative opportunity to such men. 


New concepts of flight for the jet era... as well as engineering 
advances on the world-renowned C-119 Flying Boxcar and soon-to- 
be-produced C-123 Assault Transport are coming from Fairchild. 
Diversified, stimulating assignments like these increase the inven- 
tive challenge to Fairchild’s team of qualified aerodynamicists. 

Gracious country living only minutes away from urban Balti- 
more or Washington ... paid pension plan... an excellent salary 
with paid vacations... ideal working conditions ... generous 
health, hospitalization and life insurance ... and the many other 
benefits of a progressive company add to the pleasure of working 
with Fairchild. 

You'll be investing wisely in a secure future if you take time 
today to write to Walter Tydon, Chief Engineer, outlining your 
qualifications. Your correspondence will be kept in strict con- 


fidence, of course. 


Fa ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 
Awa Divisim 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 














| | iN IN | ; | The Air Force Association is an independent, non-profit, airpower organization with no personal, political 
or commercial axes to grind; established January 26, 1946; incorporated February 4, 1946. 


OBJECTIVES 





@ To assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate airpower for national security and world peace. @ To keep AFA members and 
the public abreast of developments in the field of aviation. @ To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among former and present 


MEMBERSHIP 


members of the United States Air Force. 





Active Members: Individuals honorably dis- 
charged from military service who have been 
assigned or attached to the USAF or its prede- 
cessor services, or who are currently enrolled 
in the Air Force Reserve or the Air National 
Guard. $5.00 per year. ~ 


Service Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


ing): Individuals now assigned or attached to 
the USAF. $5.00 per year. 

Cadet Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals enrolled as Air Force ROTC 
Cadets or as Civil Air Patrol Cadets. $3.00 
per year. 

Associate Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing); Individuals not eligible for Active or 


Service membership who have demonstrated 
their interest in furthering the aims and pur- 
poses of Air Force Association. $5.00 per year. 


industrial Associates: Companies affiliating 
with Air Force Association on a non-member- 
ship status who receive subscriptions to AIR 
FORCE Magazine and special magazine supple- 
ments known as Industrial Service Reports. 





JULIAN B. ROSENTHAL, Secretary 
630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Regional Vice Presidents: Thomas C. Stebbins, 
66 Uxbridge St., Worcester, Mass. (New Eng- 
land); Randall Leopold, Box 150, Lewistown, 
Penna. (Northeast); George D. Hardy, 3403 
Nicholson St., Hyattsville, Md. (Central East); 
Jerome A. Waterman, 901 So. Orleans, Tampa, 
Fia. (Southeast); George A. Anderl, 412 No. 
Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. (Great Lakes); 
Merle S. Elise, 4625 Lexington Ave., Minne- 
apolis 10, Minn. (North Central); Frank T. 
McCoy, Jr., Powell Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 
(South Central); J. Chesley Stewart, 1423 
Locust St., St. Lovis 3, Mo. (Midwest); James 
H. McDivitt, 7461 Kenton Drive, San Gabriel, 
Calif. (Far West); Wm. Thayer Tutt, c/o Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. (Rocky 
Mountain); Thomas D. Campbell, 323 3d St., 
S.W., Albuquerque, N. M. (Southwest); Ashley 
Greene, 7106 S.E. 31st Ave., Portland, Ore. 


WING COMMANDERS 


GEORGE C. KENNEY, President 
23 West 45th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


SAMUEL M. HECHT, Treasurer 
The Hecht Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Northwest); Roy J. Leffingwell, P.O. Box 2450, 
Honolulu 4, T. H. (Pacific Ocean). 


Directors: John R. Alison, 806 Chestnut St., 
Redwood City, Calif.; James W. Aston, Repub- 
lic National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, Tex.; 
Edward P. Curtis, 343 State St., Rochester, N. 
Y.; Warren DeBrown, Sunrise Pl., Rt. 1, Box 
4-D, Red Bank, N. J.; James H. Doolittle, 50 
West 50th St., New York, N. Y.; Ira C. Eaker, 
Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif.; Dr. 
Cortez F. Enloe, Jr., 500 Fifth Ave., Suite 5130, 
New York 36, N. Y.; Joseph J. Foss, 1210 So. 
Euclid Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D.; John P. Hene- 
bry, Box 448, Park Ridge, Ill.; Robert S. John- 
son, 235 So. Brixton Road, Garden City So., 
. L, N. Y.; Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., 3165 
Pacific Highway, San Diego, Calif.; Stanley 
. McWhinney, 6140 W. Saginaw, Lansing, 
Mich.; Dr. Jerome H. Meyer, 880 Fidelity Bidg., 


ARTHUR F. KELLY, Chairman of the Board 
6060 Avion Drive 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Dayton, Ohio; Marietta C. Miller, President, 
National Ladies Auxiliary, 138 Broad St., 
Hollidaysburg, Penn.; William F. Mullally, 
4924 Bancroft Ave., St. Lovis 9, Mo.; Charles 
W. Purcell, 1102 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, 
Md.; Mary Gill Rice, Canton Ave., Grand Forest 
Beach, Huron, Ohio; C. R. Smith, 270 Park 
Ave., Apt. 3E, New York, N. Y.; Carl A. 
Spaatz, 1654 Avon Place, NW, Washington 7, 
D. C.; Thomas F. Stack, Central Tower, San 
Francisco 3, Calif.; Harold C. Stuart, 1001 
Conn. Ave., NW, Room 643, Washington, D. C.; 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Room 4E929, The Penta- 
gon, Washington 25, D. C.; T. F. Walkowicz, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 5600, New York, N. Y.; 
Ennis C. Whitehead, Box 171, Newtan, Kan.; 
Gill Robb Wilson, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.; Morry Worshill, 2223 Highland 
Ave., Chicago 45, Ill 





L. A. Ballew, Jr., Johnson City, Tenn.; Thomas 
E. Bazzarre, Jr., Beckley, W. Va.; Girard A. 
Bergeron, Warwick, R. 1.; W. P. Budd, Jr., 
Durham, N. C.; Robert Carlson, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; John Currie, Paterson, N. J.; Paul M 
Fisher, Ogden, Utah; Roland E. Frey, Webster 
Groves, Mo.; Arthur L. Gordon, Honolulu T. H.; 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Ashley Greene, Portland, Ore.; Arland T. 
James, Albuquerque, N. M.; David S. Levison, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert B. Logan, Muncie, Ind.; 
Carl J. W. Long, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George P. 
Miller, Chickasha, Okla.; Norman Miller, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Michel Pisani, San Francisco, Callif.; 
Charles W. Purcell, Baltimore, Md.; James Riley, 


Colorado Springs, Colo.; Glenn D. Sanderson, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; William E. Shuttles, Dallas, 
Tex.; Thomas C. Stebbins, Worcester, Mass.; 
Lloyd J. Streifuss, Washington, D. C.; John 
F. Whitmore, Madison, Wis.; George Wilson, 
Chicago, III.; Winfield G. Young, Seattle, Wash. 





Albany, N. Y., William J. Quinn, 530 Yates St.; 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Richard P. Woodson 
Ill, Korber Bidg.; Altoona, Pa., Robert D. King, 
3904 4th Ave.; Baltimore, Md., Meir Wilensky, 
P. O. Box 3725; Battle Creek, Mich., William 
R. Miller, 75 Central St.; Beckley, W. Va., Estil 
Thorne, 106 Nathan St.; Berkeley, Calif., Donald 
S. Hawley, 187 Purdue Ave.; Boston, Mass., 
Philipe F. Coury, 77 Readviile St.; Readville; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jerome J. Briefner, 10 Maple 
St.; Chicago, Ill., John Carr, 4718 Potomac 
Ave.; Chicopee, Mass., Raymond J. Tomchik, 
104 Granville Ave.; Clearfield, Utah, Max K 
Kennedy, P. O. Box 114; Cleveland, Ohio, 
L!oyd T. Vandervoort, 371 E. 211th St.; Colorado 
Springs, Colo., James J. Reilly, 526 E. Fonta- 
rero; Columbus, Ohio, Lawrence T. Murnane, 
150 N. Third St.; Dayton, Ohio, Frederic P. 
Goulston, 101 Mossoak Dr.; Daytona Beach, Fla., 
George M. James, P.O. Box 1730; Detroit, Mich., 
Irving H. Kempner, 13133 La Salle Blvd.; Elgin, 
lll., Donald Clute, 328 Lavell St.; Fairfield, 
Calif., Charles P. Prime, 709 Jackson St.; 
Flint, Mich., Edward R. Kanaby, G-2114 Nedra 
Si.; Fresno, Calif.,. Leonard Frame, Route 2, 
Box 287; Galesburg, Ill., Ivan E. Harrison, 
1274 Florence Ave.; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Moses D. Hattem, 1101 Cadillac Dr., SE; Hack- 
ensack, N. J., Lloyd Nelson, 89 Grand Ave., 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Montvale; Hamilton, Ohio, Harold T. Kramer, 
625 Ridgelawn Ave.; Honolulu, T. H., William 
Saunders, P. O. Box 1618; Jackson, Mich., 
Keith L. Hall, 1314 Rhodes St.; Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Eugene R. Long, 817 Fairbanks Ave.; Kansas 
City, Kan., Otis F. Bryan, 9000 W. 67th St., Merri- 
am; Kirksville, Mo., Emery L. Wolf, La Plata; 
Lansing, Mich., Lynn Erratt, 408 N. Magnolia 
St.; Leesburg, Fla., Dr. James B. Hall, Box 607, 
Mt. Dora; Lewiston, Pa., Styron Reichenbach, 
319 Shaw Ave.; Long Beach, Calif., James P. 
Regan, 1115 Raymond Ave.; Los Angeles, Calif., 
Raymond B. Scherer, 519 So. Fir Ave., Ingle- 
wood; Madison, Wis., John Mueller, 4234 
Lumley Rd.; Miami, Fla., Alex Morphonios, 
3131 NW 16th St.: Miami Beach, Fla., Francis 
M. Brady, 5301 Alton Rd.; Milwaukee, Wis., 
Leonard Dereszynski, 2922 S. 13th St.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Vernal Boline, 5749 Newton 
Ave., S.; Mobile, Ala., Charles P. Powell, 
3069 Belmont St.; Modesto, Calif., Zenas E. 
Hanson, 625 Reno Ave.; Nashville, Tenn., 
Frank T. McCoy, Jr., 1114 Tyne Blvd.; New Or- 
leans, La., F. O. Rudesill, 4800 Airline Highway; 
New York, N. Y., David S. Levison, 216 Forbell 
St., Brooklyn; Pasadena, Calif., Louis ; 
maveer 840 N. Michigan Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., James J. Gilboy, 498 Kent Rd., Springfield; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Robert L. Carr, 1227 Chelton; 


Portiand, Ore., Kenneth Bostwick, 512 ‘'B’ 
Rd., Kellogg Park; Racine Wis., Richard W. 
Korzilius, 824 Park Ave.; Sacramento, Calif., 
om Collins, 5601 Stockton Blvd., St. 
Joseph, Mich., Ralph A. Palmer, 2522 
Thayer Dr.; St. Louis, Mo., J. Chesley Stewart, 
1423 Locust St.; St. Petersburg, Fla., John 
E. Most, 4801 Hyacinth Way, S.; San Diego, 
Calif., Robert Kirby, 4357 36th St.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Robert A. Dobbins, 2811 Mission 
St.; San Juan, P. R., Mihiel Gilormini, Isla 
Grande Airport; Santa Monica, Calif., James F. 
Czach, 1608 5th St., Manhattan Beach; Savan- 
nah, Ga., Thomas D. Carlton, 1652 Winter Dr.: 
Seattle, Wash., Robert S. Wilcoxen, 6200 Sand 
Point Way; South Bend, Ind., Irving Duddleson, 
201 N. Walton; Spokane, Wash., H. R. Wallace, 
P.O. Box 2203; State a. Pa., Josephine 
Groesbeck, 635 Fairway Rd.; Stirling, N. J., Frank 
DeFilippis, Valley Road; Stockton, Calif., Wil- 
liam W. Peterson, 2337 W. Monterey; Syracuse, 
N. Y., J. William Lowenstein, 1026 Westcott 
St.; Tampa, Fla., Thomas L. Dawson, 4010 Barce. 
lona; Taunton, Mass., William L. White, 170 
High St.; Tolede, Ohio, Dean W. Huffman, 51) 
Congress St.; Van Nuys, Calif., James:S. Ellis, 
8545 Hazeltine Ave.; Washington, D. C., Wal- 
ter Savage, 1500 Mass. Ave., NW; Worcester, 
Mass., G. Wayne Gibbs, 119 Monadnock Rd. 





Program Director: Ralph V. Whitener 
Assistant for Reserve Affairs: Edmund F. Hogan 


Executive Director: James H. Straubel 
Organization Director: Gus Duda 


Promotion Director: John W. Hewitt 
Personal Service Director: Jake Culpepper 




















